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Its an Old Forester kind m day. 


And inthe past 100 years there's beena lot of them. 


For 100 years, people who enjoy the taste of a great 
Kentucky Bourbon have turned to Old Forester. 
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| How does a man feel when he gives 
his family financial security? 


It’s sort of selfish ina way. 


Knowing you have a well-planned life insurance 


program gives you a deep down, per- 
sonal kind of pleasure. 

Knowing you have guaranteed 
your family’s financial security. 

Knowing your children willhave 
a fair start because their funds for col- 
lege are“assured. 

Knowing there will be some ex- 
tra money to add a little fun to your 
own retirement. 

Life insurance can do all kinds of 


Ten feet tall. 


wonderful things—if you have enough. 





For a happier life 


Your New York Life Agent will be glad to help 


you estimate what you will need to 
achieve your goals. 

He'd like nothing better than to 
see you happily insured. 

Selfish? You bet it is, if peace of 
mind is selfish. 
New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 1oo10 
Life, Group and Health Insurance, 
Annuities, Pension Plans. 
125 years of service 
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How to turn a plain 
Vrankfurter 





... into a hot dog with everything on it. 


The plain frankfurter. Many in America have re- 
ceived it with love. And everything was wunderbar 
until you had to live with it on a long trip. Au! Then 
you really had to love it to put up with it. 


For America-sized traveling (we're alittle bigger than 
Germany, right?), there's the new Dodge Sportsman 
wagon. Much bigger and more comfortable. 


The seats are foam-padded and wider. The ride is 
softer and more secure with independent front sus- 
pension and longer 109- or 127-inch wheelbase. 
The instruments are quickly readable. The controls 
are quickly reachable. And the engine is built for 
trips...a big 318 V8. For added comfort, a Fresh Air 


heater up front brings in outside air, heats it, and 
distributes it gently throughout. 


Options to aid the soft life include integral air con- 
ditioning, automatic transmission with any engine, 
power steering and brakes. 

And if you really want to live with your Sportsman 
wagon, order it as a fully equipped camper. 

We've got a Sportsman that’s even bigger. The 
Maxiwagon. Largest compact wagon in the world. 
The body is 212 inches long. 


Dodge Sportsman wagon. You might say our hot 
dog is being received with relish. 
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Fitting Memorial 


Sir: Insofar as stability in the Middle 
East is concerned, it will do litth good 
to solve the plight of the Arab refugees 
if nothing is done to help the millions of 
Arab fellahin who live in conditions of pov- 
erty, disease and illiteracy even worse, in 
many cases, than that of the refugees in 
the camps. Poverty anywhere is deplorable, 
but in a region blessed with billions of dol- 
lars of oil, it is criminal. 

I can think of no more fitting and last- 
ing memorial to Gamal Abdel Nasser 
{Oct. 12] than a massive aid plan to im- 
prove the lot of the Arab poor who 
loved him so much. 

Repecca Horn 
San Francisco 


Sir: The abrupt demise of President Nas- 
ser dealt a resounding blow to further ef- 
forts to resolve the Middle East crisis. 
Amid all the tributes paid to this great 
man were traces of foreboding among the 
political leaders of the world. The ab- 
sence of a powerful representative for the 
Arab nations can only aggravate the al- 
ready explosive atmosphere in the con- 
tiguous region of the Suez. All too often 
the death of the great statesman pro- 
duces a plethora of regret not accompanied 
by equally sincere actions and efforts. 
Mason CHEN 
Singapore 


Sir; When all has been said about Nas- 
ser, history may eventually come round 
to characterizing him as a “congenital 
liar” as early as the Suez crisis in 1956, 
History may even record that, charisma 
or no, the trail of debacles that marked 
the “progress” of this kiss-and-stab leader 
could be hallowed only by a people whose 
emotional orientation is permeated with 
no small measure of masochism. 

As for Nasser's ousting of the British 
from Egypt in the 1950s, it now remains 
for some more charismatic pharaoh to 
tackle the sterner task of, ejecting the To- 
varish from his sophisticated colonialism 
there in the 1970s. 

Ezra S. SOFFER 


Ramat Gan, Israel 


Existing Rights 
Sir: You say [Sept. 28] that “Ideally the 
Palestinians . . . would like to turn the 


clock back to the days before the Balfour 
Declaration pledged the creation of a Jew- 
ish homeland.” 

Mr. Balfour's letter of Nov. 2, 1917 to 
Lord Rothschild contained the words: “His 
Majesty's Government view with favour 
the establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish People . . . it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall 
be done which may prejudige the civil 
and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Balfour pledged 
nothing. Nor was he or the government 
of Great Britain in a position to pledge 
the creation of a Jewish homeland in Pal- 
estine. Palestine’ was never a British col- 
ony, territory or possession, though Brit- 
ain later administered it in trust for its 
inhabitants under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 

Hersert Best 
Sharon, Conn. 


Sir: Since 1948, the Palestinian people, 
who lost their homes and land, have been 
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virtually powerless to obtain restitution 
from the Israeli government. The political 
forces of Zionism (not Judaism) were in- 
deed successful in establishing a national 
home for a people without a home in 
what was termed a land without a people. 
There were people in Palestine, and these 
people have tried various methods to gain 
recognition for their cause. The most re- 
cent of these is skyjacking, Unfortunately, 
this costs someone millions of dollars, and 
far worse is the cost in human suffering and 
lives. There must, however, come a time 
when the world community examines the 
factors that prompt the Palestinians to 
take such violent measures, 
Mary NEZNEK 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Sir: After World War II, millions of Ger- 
mans had to leave their homes in terri- 
tories that became parts of Poland and 
Russia, Overcrowded West Germany ac- 
cepted them as equals and gave them a 
new home. 

After the decision of the U.N. to create 
Israel, the Arab countries started an aggres- 
sive war against Israel. The Arabs lost the 
war, and the Palestinians became refugees. 
Instead of taking the responsibility for 
their wrong decision and accepting the ref- 
ugees as equals in their enormcus territo- 
ries, the Arabs have made them suffer in 
refugee camps for the past 20 years and 
have tried to make the world responsible 
for their difficult life. 

The Arab countries certainly have had 
enough time to solve this refugee problem 
the same way the West Germans did. 

Jakos S. SCHAECHTER, M.D. 
Webster, N.Y. 


Overkilled Overskilled 


Sir; “The Agony of the Overskilled Man” 
[Oct. S] is all too real, Perhaps I am one 
of the lucky ones since I am working in an- 
other job, in a very different business and 
I expect and plan not to return to aero- 
space work. There are probably not going 
to be any more new, large aerospace con- 
tracts, and Ph.D. or not, the specialists 
will have to find something else. 

I agree that “Educated manpower is 
one of the most important resources of 
an industrial nation, and it should not be 
wasted.” Unfortunately, it is not only 
being wasted, it is being destroyed. | 
worry about my former industry, which I 
know from 20 years’ working experience, 
preceded by education, preceded by hob- 
by, for a total of 30 years. | worry about 
the safety and well-being of my country 
in the event that the need for this in- 
dustry reappears. Where will the educated 
manpower be then? Will there be any 
real capability? | do not know; I do not 
think anybody knows. 

Henry S. Beers Jr. 
Huntington, N.Y. 


Sir: It is indeed tragic that these highly 
educated men in the aerospace industry 
cannot find employment commensurate 
with their training, but this is a situation 
faced by every woman whose education 
did not end with a high school diploma. Ed- 
ucated womanpower has always been our 
most unused resource. It is not only wast- 
ed but totally ignored. 
(Mrs.) ROMA EISENSTARK 
Manhattan, Kans. 


Sir: Aerospace engineers, typically a very 
conservative group, are going to gain a lit- 


As a laid-off, 


tle lesson in soul. 
ployed aerospacer, I know. 

Rosert C. HADLicH Jr. 

Hastings, Minn. 


unem- 


Here’s to Fox Power 


Sir: Bravo for the Fox, whoever he may 
be [Oct. 5]. His one-man antipollution 
campaign has gone unheralded far too 
long, Now, however, a group of civic- 
minded Kane County residents have unit- 
ed to support his efforts by distributing 
bumper stickers that read: Go Fox—stoPr 
POLLUTION! 
Jim SCHNEIDER 
Batavia, IIL. 


Sir: Years ago on the farm, in order 
to get his attention, we'd clobber our 
jackass over the head with a_ two-by- 
four. Similarly, the Fox may soon get 
the attention of stubborn corporate ex- 
ecutives whose factories contaminate our 
environment. 

Perhaps militant conservationism will 
provide the needed solution to the pol- 
lution problem. 

° REGINALD BOLLICH 
LaPorte, Texas 


Sir: At long last a hero for those of us 
over 30. You know us, T am sure—the 
“antipollution nuts.” A very suange breed 
of people who for some unknown reason 
preter clear blue skies and crystal-clean 
water to smog and muck. May the Fox 
have a long and successful career. 
(Mrs.) BARBARA JORGENSON 
Gig Harbor, Wash. 


Sir: Actions, in this case, 
louder than words. 

Mrs. Jerry R, Poprr 

St. Paul, Minn. 


speak much 


Potential for Discovery 


Sir: Thank you very much for your ar- 
ticle “Mysticism in the Laboratory,” [Oct. 
5] with Researcher Clare Mead’s articulate 
account of her experience. With each such 
article, more people become aware of the 
enormous potential for growth and dis- 
covery that the “built-in contact point” 
affords. 

We share Drs. Masters’ and Houston's 
view that religious institutions are dis- 
integrating. and rather than share that 
fate, we have centered our worship around 
the very same meditative inner contact 
—finding the very same revelations that 
Miss Mead did. We too have been ac- 
cused of all manner of unpleasant things 
by the more conservative of my colleagues, 
but their congregations dwindle while ours 
grows, 

(THe Rev.) Hoyt S. Grirritu Jr. 
First Church of Christ, Esoteric 
eattle 


Sir: Risking the wrath of Time Religion 
Researcher Clare Mead, may an agnostic 
ask if she realizes that the profound mys- 
tical experience of her “inner odyssey” re- 
ligious “trip" was neither new nor re- 
ligious? It was just plain, good, old-fash- 
ioned hypnosis. 
ReGis RupPerr 
Pittsburgh 


Sir: I have just read Clare Mead’s ac- 
count of her experience in mystical in- 
trospection, | was immediately struck by 
the amazing parallel with Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay’s poem Renascence. The im- 
agery and the intensity of involvement in 
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Now you can turn 201bs.of trash 








into 201bS.of trash. 


In the beginning, God created 
man. And man promptly created 
trash. ; 

Now, in 1970,Whirlpool has 
finally created a civilized way to 
get rid of it: the Trash Masher™ 
compactor. 

It fits under your kitchen coun- 
ter, or plugs in anywhere. 

Whenever you have trash or 
garbage, simply toss it into the re- 





placeable plastic-lined bag inside 
the drawer. You can even throw 
in bottles and cans. 

Then shut the drawer and turn 
it on. (It turns itself off in less than 
a minute, and you can lock it so 
kids can’t operate it.) 

The trash is compacted with a 
crushing force of 2,000 pounds, 
and sprayed with a deodorant. 

You get up to a week's worth 


The Trash Masher: 


of trash in a neat little bag. 

And when you finally take it out 
and seal it, you can put it-outside 
overnight without a garbage can. 

Rain won't soak through it. Your 
neighbor's dog will be completely 
baffled. And your garbage man 
will love you. 

The Trash Masher. Our contri- 
bution to 


<= 
civilization. Whirlpool 


one aat 6 


A week's worth of trash in a neat little bag. 





The only time this year that 


TIME} readers will be invited to 


TAKE 
ALL 
FOUR 


BOOKS 
ONLY 


The four books pictured here are for real readers—people who don’t 
mind thinking, who recognize talent and style. None of these books is new 
—and none will ever be old. If you have ever wanted to read these mind- 
stretchers, send in the attached order form, The TIME READING PROGRAM 
will send all four books to you for just $1.00 or 25 cents each. 

There are no gimmicks here. TIME READING PROGRAM selections are 
among the handsomest softcover books available. The Chicago Sunday 
American described them as: “Just about the most beautifully printed and 
bound paperbacks published.” 

This special offer is our way of introducing you to the pleasures of the 
TIME READING PROGRAM. Since we believe our books are their own best 
advertisements, we naturally want as many readers as possible to sample 
them... hence the extraordinary low price of $1.00 for the first four books. 

The titles made available to you in the TIME READING PROGRAM are a 
diverse mix of everything that interests perceptive adults—fiction, biog- 
raphy, philosophy, humor, social science, travel, biology, belles lettres. 
Offerings include Isaiah Berlin's Karl Marx, Eric Hoffer’s The True Be- 
liever, J. E Powers’ Lions, Harts, Leaping Does and Robert Penn Warren's 
All the King’s Men 

As you can see, it’s an adventurous, eclectic selection of books designed 
to enrich the reader of uncommon taste. There are other literary features 
in the TIME READING PRoGRaM to delight the discriminating reader. In an 
informative and entertaining Preface, the Editors of TIME discuss each 
book and tell why it is considered a classic in its field. There is also a special 
introduction to each book written by a literary expert with special cre- 
dentials in that area (for example, Budd Schulberg comments on Nathanael 
West's The Day of the Locust). 

To receive the four-book set pictured here, just mail the postpaid order 
form. There is no obligation to keep the books; you may read and enjoy 
them for a 10-day trial. If you decide to keep them, you pay just $1.00. 
Succeeding four-book packages will then be sent to you, one every other 
month, always on the same 10-day trial basis and each set at $4.95 plus 
shipping and handling. There is no minimum number of packages you must 
buy, and you may cancel your subscription to the [iME READING PROGRAM 
at any time. To order your first package at the special introductory price of 
$1.00, fill out and mail the postpaid order form bound into these pages. 
Or, write TIME-LIFE Books, Dept. 3501, Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 
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A PREFACE TO MORALS 


by Walter Lippmann 


Critic Edmund Wilson hailed 
this work when it was pub- 
lished in 1929, calling it “beau- 
tifully organized, beautifully 
clear.” In A Preface to Morals, 
this famed columnist wrestled 
with an important question 
that while democracy was 
necessary to the good life, it 
was not sufficient. The heart 
of the problem is modern man’s 
loss of faith. In his introduc- 
tion to A Preface to Morals 
philosopher Sidney Hook eval- 
uates the book as a “simple but 
noble work with a profound 
central insight.” 


“All with whom I share these vol- 
umes are impressed by the high 
quality of the selections.” 


—Millard E, Gladfelter 
Chancellor 
Temple University 


“All are pearls plucked from the 

staggering torrent of books spill- 

ing endlessly from the presses 
Victor P. Hass, Book Edition 
Omaha World-Herald 





MEMENTO MORI 
by Muriel Spark 


The theme of Memento Mori 
(the Latin words mean “remem- 
ber that thou must die”) is old 
age. It’s a witty, unsparingly ob- 
servant and astonishingly per- 
ceptive book about people in 
their seventies and eighties. 
Memento Mori has been des- 
cribed as “flawless,” “malevo- 
lent,” “macabre” and “funny 
and stirring.” Muriel Spark is 
also the author of The Prime 
of Miss Jean Brodie, and her 
work has been admired by 
Evelyn Waugh, Graham 
Greene and other distinguished 
novelists. She is a startling and 
highly origipal writer. 


“TRP looks great to me...partic- 
ularly good for adults... You are 
performing a real service ‘in get- 
ting these books out so inexpen- 
sively to such a wide audience.” 


—John R. Everett, President 
New School for 
Social Research 


TIME 
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EASTERN APPROACHES 

by Fitzroy Maclean 
By pen, sword and diplomatic 
pouch, Maclean, an under- 
cover agent for the British 
Foreign Office, helped shape 
some of the most significant 
events of our era. Maclean’s 
exploits include deviling Rom- 
mel’s Afrika Korps, eluding 
the N.K.V.D. and parachuting 
into Nazi-held Yugoslavia. Yet, 
whether he is discussing the 
Stalinist terror of the 30's or 
the German Wehrmacht’s 
operations in Yugoslavia, he 
writes with a style and percep- 
tion that marks him as an ex- 
ceptional storyteller. 





THE BIG SKY 
by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


When The Big Sky was pub- 
lished in 1947, reviewers felt 
that for the first time, a novel- 
ist had captured the feeling of 
the Rockies. In The Big Sky 
the mountains emerge in all 
their majesty, and the people 
in all their humanity — hard- 
ened, cold and brutal, with 
their heroism hidden in tedi- 
ous, dirty, dangerous or even 
squalid events. In addition to 
its being a genuine historical 
novel, The Big Sky is a search- 
ing and perceptive psychologi- 
cal study of its central charac- 
ter, Boone Caudill. 


Softcover volumes of exceptional beauty and quality: 
5%" x 8”—half again as large as the average paperback — 
Set in large, legible type with ample margins — Many 
volumes handsomely illustrated with line drawings, 
photographs and maps— Each cover is conceived by an 


outstanding artist and printed in color. 
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Youd smile, too, if youd bought a California Marina— 
and Blue Chip life insurance—back in 1949 


Charting a wise investment course is no breeze 
You need foresight. You need judgement. And you 
need facts. A noteworthy fact about life insurance 


we have consistently been a leader in low cost for 
our policyholders, as proved again in the latest 
20-year industry-wide cost study, 1949-1969 
Surprised that our high quality coverage can also 
save you money? Our policyholders aren't. They 
compared carefully. Then took the Blue Chip route, 


...and this year: new policies, new rates, 
new low cost! 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


the Blue Chip company 








the miseries of others are almost totally 
identical. The experience of rebirth at the 
end of Miss Mead’s recalls Miss 
Millay’s famous verses at the end of her 
long poem. 


“odyssey” 


MARGARET MILLIGAN 
Los Angeles 


Free for All 


Si Your appraisal of medicine in the So 
viet Union [Oct. S| is misleading in its ret 
erences to “free medical system,” “free 
annual checkups,” and “free and highly 


accessible 


sides other therapeutic means no less at 
chaic. We could ask then if their in 
tention was to cure or to kill the patient 
They were in earnest 

Seventeen years 


later a_ patient of 


mine. strong enough to survive anything, 
told me. having just arrived from Mos 
cow, that last winter my Russian col 
leagues found nothing better for her 
pneumonia than syrups, poultices and 
those Jacks-of-all-trades of Soviet medi- 
cine—leeches 


WaLTerR BENEvipEs, M.D 
Secretary-General 
Confederacio Latinoamericana 








MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


de Otorrinolaringologia 


Whether such a massive system is paid 
Rio de Janeiro 


for directly by the indirectly by 
them through taxation or deprivation ol 


users OF 


TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO TIME check 











consumer goods. the people are paying eae 7 
for it, and accordingly it cannot be con The Pentagon’s Cup rate below and fill 2s 32> 
sidered free Sir; Why don't you let the Pentagon | (NYOUF name and 25 = bs Fe) > | 
This fact should be made extremely run the America’s Cup [Oct. 5] so that Aus address above az = a a? 
clear, especially now, as debate over a tralia can get its hands on the bloody ——______—___— 2 73sec c 
U.S. national health-insurance = system thing. and let the New York Yacht Club cUFERO> 
thickens run the Viet Nam War? 0 1 year/$15 moo 7 om 
Josert J, WESNER Ray SINCLAIR Woop CO) 2 years/$22 geessar 
Dallas Mildura, Australia C2 3 years/$28 1§ zs 3 ag 
1 5 years/$38 [\e2eegam 
Sir: The important thing to remember Oi Ginglc eS 3ISFSSC 
about medicine in the Soviet Union is riginal Cast | , [3 “4 g2< 5° g 
that it ts free Sir; Re the 20th Century-Fox epic of | MAIL TO: TIME |=55c 2 S20 
When I was sick there, the doctor made the attack on Pearl Harbor, Tora! Tora! | 541 North Fair- 823,733 
a house call at no charge: another time, Tora! [Oct. 5}: TH make vou a little bet aritie Court *226=9% 
when | had mild diarrhea, the medicine that the original cast pulled off the at | Chicago Illinois Seog ss 
cost 6¢. It worked tack for a lot less than $25 million. Oh | §9614— : ~ Ss ag o 35 | 
Micuaet E. TSCHEEKAR well, you can’t win them all 2225385 | | 
Sacramento, Calif. WILLIAM F. KRIVOHLAVEK = B 3°80 | 
Fresno, Calif 38 Zo - | | 
| Sir: In 1953, during Stalin's last illness, ma Ste aes ae 
Soviet doctors reported officially that Big Address Letters to Time, Time & Lire Build 
Brother was being submitted to leeches be- ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Every minute 
counts. 


Every single minute of every single 
day. With our FM/AM digital clock 
radios—The Timetellers. They're a lot 
more than just a pretty clock face. 

The Cliffhanger kitchen clock has 
eUemel i tele me ls TAclie-lileMilM lle (lar: Rer-ler 
inet to save counter space. The hand- 


some FM/AM cube and the executive 
riilele (=) Mr- 140M o]:1a(-1e1 Mm (ol mm ol-leicelelli Mme) tile.) 
or den. 

Like all our radios, each digital clock 
model has its speaker and cabinet 
acoustically matched for the best pos- 
sible sound. 

The Timetellers are just a few of our 
hot numbers. See them—and all the 
others—at your RCA dealer. We've got 
FMle) @miilele-miUlele-M Mal-laMat-lellomat-leller) 
where these came from 


New vibrations from an old master. 
Hi | ' 
Ate | 


For your nearest RCA dealer, Call th 





More Than Radio Radios 


6000. (| 





pecial number toll free 800-243 Conn., 800-942-0655) 
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There’s only one sure way to tell if you like 
Bourbon. And that’s to try Old Fitzgerald. 

Why? Because we season it with just a 
“whisper of wheat,’’ instead of the rye com- 
monly used in other Bourbons. And not just 
ordinary wheat, either, but soft winter wheat. 


That’s what gives Old Fitzgerald its mellow, 
nut-sweet taste. That’s what makes it the one- 
of-a-kind, a Bourbon that’s different from all 
the rest. 

No wonder people who drink Old Fitzgerald 
say they don’t know any better. 


If youre not a 
Bourbon drinker, 
it’s only because 
you havent 


tasted Old Fitz. 








Ba Old Fitzgerald 
86° Prime 


STITZEL-WELLER * AMERICA'S OLDEST FAMILY DISTILLERY ESTAB, LOUISVILLE, KY., 1849 86.8 PROOF * KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 





Winter is the season for a refreshing 
Las Vegas vacation — the climate is clear 
and dry, perfect for sunshine sports. Spar- 
kling lights, fine dining, first class accom- 
modations, and brilliant entertainment 
await you in downtown ‘Casino Center” 
and on the ‘Strip.’ You can enjoy it all 
after a pleasant journey by car on broad 


UEEAE 





new freeways, or arrive fast for fun by jet. 
McCarran International Airport, located 
just a few minutes from hotel and motel 
areas, is designed for efficient baggage 
handling and traveler convenience. For 
complete Las Vegas travel information 
and accommodations see your travel 


agent. A LAS VEGAS CONVENTION AUTHORITY ADVERTISEMENT 





Soar into action with printing! 


Looking for a medium that can elevate your sales without sending costs higher than a 
kite? Think Printing! Printing works without waste. You send only what you want to 
whom you want. And for the ultimate action impression, choose a fine enamel paper. 
For the finest of all, specify Consolidated enamel papers—from the only major mill 
specializing in quality enamel papers. WANT PROOF OF A NEW ACTION DIMENSION? 
Then have your printer ask his Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchant for a supply of 





free test sheets to be run on your next printing job. Compare quality and price. It 


could be the happiest experiment you ever made! the specialist in enamel printing papers 


N 








Elegant gift idea... virtually indistinguishable from a fine diamond 


The Wellington Counterfeit” 


Defies detection... few would dare question it. Yet priced from $40 a carat! 


SHE’LL SWEAR IT’S A FABULOUS DIAMOND 


Our no-risk approval plan allows you to 
personally examine the fiery brilliance 
look of the 
most exciting simulated diamond discoy 
ery of the 20th Century 
deniably has all the fire of a fine diamond! 
Yet priced as low as $40 a carat (about 
1/30th the price of a fine diamond) 


and the precious, genuine 


a jewel that un- 


DIAMOND-LIKE BRILLIANCI 

The Wellington counterfeit diamond is 
one of the most convincing laboratory 
made products of its kind in the world 
today—a triumph of science and an 
achievement of extraordinary significance 


in the world of man-made jewels 


FLAWLESS AND FIERY 

The fabulous look of the Wellington is 
possible because it actually has a refrac- 
tive index of 2.409 which gives it its ex 
citing brilliance. This is comparable to a 
diamond's brilliance which has an index 
of 2.417 
is hardly detectable by the naked eye. The 


a mere difference of .0O8 which 


Wellington is singly refractive. therefore 
The Welling- 
blaze of 


it never has a “fuzzy” look 
ton ts clear white, dispersing a 
spectral colors, It is so genuine looking in 
appearance that it remarkably resembles 
a diamond. As such, it is now being worn 
throughout the world by people with an 


unerring sense of dignity and good taste 


When in Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, Bala Cynwyd, Palm Beach o1 





(but it really isn’t) 


EVEN EXPERTS HAVE 

BEEN FOOLED 

Skilled lapidists cut and polish the Wel 
lington on a diamond wheel approximately 
the same way that a diamond is cut—in 
full 58 facets—brilliant and flawless. Master 
jewelers then enhance its beauty with 
exquisitely executed mountings of 14K 
solid gold. Unless told differently, most 
people. looking at it. would find it hard 
to tell for sure that the Wellington is not 
a real diamond. So much so that even 
sophisticated jewelers have been fooled 


by it! 
NO OBLIGATION TO BUY 


Send for the Wellington brochure show- 
ing designs and carat sizes for men and 
women. It illustrates our line of excitingly 


styled men’s and ladies’ rings, earrings 


pendants, pins and men’s tie tacks along 


with price list and ring sizing chart. We 


are so convinced that only by your per- 


sonal examination of the incredible 
Wellington can its radiance and beauty be 
fully appreciated that we are willing to 
make you this no cost. no risk offer: Order 
on approval basis whichever style appeals 
to you. from | to 50 carats, in round, pear 


Your 


selection will be expertly custom set and 


marquise, or emerald cut solitaires 


sent via registered mail. If you are not 


completely satisfied, return it in its origi- 









nal condition within ten days and we will 
promptly refund your money 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


Please do not confuse the Wellington 
with other so-called “diamond like” gems 
such as yag. ittrium, white sapphire, rutile 
titania. It different a 
miracle wrought by man 


| 
* An appraisal from 


one of the world’s 
greatest gem experts: 
ee 


and is entirely 


lassified over 4 bil 





the man wh 
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Toronto, visit one of our exciting retail stores. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE BROCHURE a 
WELLINGTON JEWELS -« 1150 Connecticut Avenue - Washington, D.C. 20036 


Gentlemen: | like the conditions of your approval plan to personally examine 
the quality of the WELLINGTON COUNTERFEIT. Kindly send your free bro- 


chure directed to my personal attention 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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"Where else can you get a 
6-cylinder, 100+ mph coupe with 
a proper chassis, 200d finish, 
and jazzy looks for®3000?" 


Nowhere we know of.” 


You can see how sleek it 
looks. And with a 6-cylin- 
der, 2-litre engine and a 
very sophisticated 4-wheel 
independent suspension 
system, you can imagine 
what asleek little beast it is. 

But what you can’t im- 
agine, is the most remark- 
able feature of the GT-6+ 
the way it fits. Snug asa 
glove. You sense every 


move the car makes as if it 
were part of you. And the 
way it moves is something 
else —like a lithe, feline 
rhinoceros. Terrific torque 
and responsiveness, with 
handling as delicate as the 
look of the car. 

Of course, it’s got all the 
jazz you get in any good 
sportscar—rack and pinion 
steering; front disc brakes; 
perforated vinyl, reclining 
bucket seats; padded steer- 
ing wheel and gear box 
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cover; and synchromesh in 
all 4 forward gears. 

But the GT-6+ has some- 
thing no other sports car 
has at the price. Sex. Get 
into one soon at your 
Triumph dealers. 
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Aletter fromthe PUBLISHER 


Mery Hone @ 


Tes age of electronics may be making a profound impression on the 
U.S. political scene, but TV has not quite replaced the old whistle- 
stop grass-roots approach to the voters. For this week’s cover story on the 
struggle for control of the U.S. Senate in next month’s elections, TIME 
correspondents in most domestic bureaus trailed the candidates in their 
quest for victory. “It’s government coming to the people in a rough, rug- 
ged man-to-man manner that television hasn't succeeded in killing yet,” 
says Senior Correspondent John Steele. 

Chronicling the travels and travails of Texas’ George Bush, Correspon- 
dent Leo Janos reports that one afternoon they landed at a private airport 
in Fort Worth only to find the 
place deserted. “Well, what 
does Time think of this warm 
and friendly reception?” Bush 
asked. “Positively Humphrey- 
ish,” replied Janos. “No,” 
grinned the candidate. “Bush- 
league.” 

Trailing Vice President Ag- 
new and his small army of se- 
curity agents, John Stacks 
noted that in Phoenix ever-vig- 
ilant Secret Service men care- 
fully ignored some reporters’ 
vice-presidential credentials 
and locked them out of the 
hall. Local police tended to re- 
ject all credentials—“except,” 
says Stacks, “a ticket to what- 
ever $100-a-plate function was 
taking place.” 

From Washington, Neil 
MacNeil, whose book Dirksen: 
Portrait of a Public Man is 
being published this week by 
World ($12.50), filed volumi- 
nous reports on the Senate's historical relationship to the President. 
The cover story itself was written by Correspondent Hays Gorey; it 
was edited by Jason McManus and researched by Anne Constable. 











The Cover: Cartoon in watercolor with ink, by Mort Drucker, a long- 
time contributor to Mad magazine. For his first Time cover, Drucker por- 
trays the G.O.P.’s King Richard (1) with his trusty knight errant, Sir 
Spiro the Agnew (2). In New York, wearing Spiro’s livery, James Buck- 
ley (3) joins Richard Ottinger (4) in assailing Charles Goodell (5), who al- 
ready feels the weight of Sir Spiro’s spiked mace. In the heartland of the 
realm, Howard Metzenbaum of Ohio (6) is threatened by the ax of Rob- 
ert Taft Jr. (7), while in Tennessee, Albert Gore (8) aims a mighty swipe 
at William Brock (9). In Florida, Lawton Chiles (10) closes with William 
Cramer (11), toe-deep in the Gulf of Mexico. And across the water in 
Texas, Lloyd Bentsen (12) raises his shield against George Bush (13). 
Finally, out on the Coast, John Tunney (14) wields a boxing glove blud- 
geon against dancing George Murphy (15). 
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When your kid starts telling 


you what oil to use, listen. 
ie (= VS Age 


“ 












He may be your kid. But that's no kiddy-car he's 
driving: a 390-cube, 4-barrel V-8, four-on-the-floor muscle 
machine he has purring like the family kitten. 

He knows cars. He knows motor oils. That's why his 
motor oil is Quaker State. It's refined only trom 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, the world’s best natural 
lubricant. Then it's fortified to protect an engine even more 
than any car maker's warranty demands. > 

Next oil change, do like your resident car ee 
expert. Ask for Quaker State wherever they care ‘il 
about cars. It does great things for your engine. Lay 
And your peace of mind. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 





It's automatic... 
no calculations 


no under or overexposed pictures. 





ins) 


Overexposed. . . 


Underexposed. . . 


Honeywell's computer flash, the Auto/ 
Strobonar 332, gives you perfectly exposed 
flash pictures every time. 

Without any calculating or guesswork. 
Without worrying about guide numbers 
and distance$. 

You make just one initial camera setting. 
Then, whether you move in as close as 2 feet 
from your subject or as far away as 14 feet, 
the computer flash system will figure out 
how much light your subject needs and 
automatically deliver precisely the right 
amount for a perfect exposure. Every time. 
Fastest recharging yet! 

The amazing Auto/Strobonar 332 is the 
only flash of its kind on the market with a 
built-in Rapid Charge system that can 
actually return completely discharged 
ni-cad batteries to use in as little 
as five minutes! 
























With the dependable Auto/Strobonar 
332, you can count on thousands of flashes 
through the years. And you'll never have 
to fuss with flash bulbs or cubes again! 

So stop in and talk to your Honeywell 
photo dealer about the Auto/Strobonar 
332. It can be yours for just $99.50. 


: Honeywell Photographic 
: P.O. Box 22083, Denver, CO. 80222 


Please send me more information on the 
new Auto/Strobonar 332. 


Name 





Address ___ —— 


City... — 





Honeywell 


Honeywell takes the guesswork 
out of fine photography 








An actuarial table 
is something you put 
knickknacks on. 





Our definition doesn’t have 
a leg to stand on. 


It's really there to prove 

a point. Too many of us know 
too little about life insurance. 
Which can cause a family to 
have too little life insurance, 
or not enough of the right 
kind. And that’s too bad, 


Right? 


because life insurance really 


| isn't that hard to understand. 
| Take actuarial table, for 


instance. 


An actuary is an expert in the 
mathematics of insurance. 
So actuarial tables are simply 
charts, prepared by actuaries 
to develop rates and various 
kinds of other important 
information. Like how much 
life insurance you can get for 
how much money. Or how 
much cash value your policy 
has at any given time. Or how 
much income you can get 
at retirement. 


Want to know more? We can 
help. 


We're not in the business of 
selling life insurance. We're 
here to help you doa better 
job of buying it. By giving you 
information that can help 
you talk to an agent with more 
confidence than you may 
have right now. 


The fact is, we have a 64-page 
booklet called Understanding 
Your Life Insurance. The 
booklet is free. And it’s filled 
with the simple ideas 

behind complicated-sounding 
terms like actuarial table. 


If you write us we'll maila 
copy to you, fast. 


Institute of Life Insurance 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Central source of information 
about life insurance. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Tribal Turmoil—Elsewhere 
There has been no global bloodletting 
in the years since World War II, but—al- 
most as if by some law of compensation 
—internal strife has risen to an ex- 
traordinary degree. Old claims and an- 


cient grievances, seemingly long for- 

gotten in modern nation-states, flared 

up with greater virulence than ever. 
Constitutional guarantees of civil 


rights were suspended in Canada last 
week after French separatists kidnaped 
officials to dramatize their claim for sov- 
ereignty. The southern tip of Italy bar- 
ricaded itself against the rest of the 
country to assert a historical fealty to 
its traditional capital. Northern Ireland 
continued to smolder among its cen- 
turies-old religious hatreds. These and 
countless other. ‘atavistic conflicts are 
now waged with the newest weapons. 

By comparison last week, the U.S. 
seemed peaceful despite its own recent 
bitter past of violence. The strife else- 
where was a reminder that America’s 
special gift, and the nation’s very mean- 
ing, is bound up with an ability to sub- 
due tribal turmoil and to homogenize 
(if not harmonize) a diverse society. 


Birthday Without Candles 


Concerts at the United Nations of- 
ten include Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony, which ends with the choral af- 
firmation of Schiller’s Ode to Joy: “All 
mankind shall be brothers The 
U.N. was founded 25 years ago on that 
dream. Disillusionment over its failure 
to achieve this goal has become a per- 
manent feeling, like a chronic toothache. 


MONTREAL UNDER MARTIAL LAW 


MARTHA H 





BALTIMORE WIVES HIDING FROM THE GAME 
With all of their ploys, they must have done something right. 


Sometimes the disenchantment ap- 
pears by indirection. In the U.N. an- 
niversary week, that reality was made 
evident by one of the oldest diplomatic 
devices—a protocol snub, On the final 
evening of the eleven-day anniversary 
observance, President Nixon is pinching 
the visiting U.N. heads of state for a 
White House dinner. At any rate, when 
Zubin Mehta conducts the Ninth, Schil- 
ler’s prophecy will still be unfulfilled. 


Death of a Newsboy 

From the time of the colonists, an 
American’s reaction to hearing strange 
noises in the night has often been to 
reach for a gun. Every year since John 
F. Kennedy's assassination with a mail- 
order rifle, gun-control proponents have 
trooped to Congress to tick off the toll 
of an overarmed people overreacting 
In a Washington suburb last week, the 
death of a junior high student deliv- 
ering newspapers brought the statistics 
to life. A single blast from a shotgun 
pointed at the predawn shadows killed 


13-year-old Todd McKinney. The col- 
lege student who shot him thought 
Todd’s footsteps might belong to a 


prowler making a fifth attempt to tam- 
per with the family’s 1964 Comet. Mc- 
Kinney had planned to contribute his 
October earnings to the re-election cam- 
paign of Senator Joseph Tydings—be- 
cause Tydings has been an outspoken 
champion of tighter gun laws. 





MR. & MRS. DAVE McNALLY 





MRS. JIM McGLOTHLIN 


Series of Superstitions 


Aside from an occasional interruption 
for an “Are you nervous?” interview 
by a television announcer, the wives of 
World Series ballplayers are left to their 
own devices during the games. Those de- 
vices, despite strong disavowals of su- 
perstition, are varied and weird. Wives 
whose teams are on winning streaks usu- 
ally wear the same dress, hat, earrings 
and rings as long as the charm lasts, 

What worked for the Baltimore 
women, though, was no help to the Cin- 
cinnati wives. They knew that nothing 
is worse than a losing outfit. Mrs. Jim 
McGlothlin polished her fingernails just 
before going to the ballpark, then pro- 
ceeded to peel off the polish as an an- 
tidote to nail biting. It is a ploy that 
Merle Hendricks, wife of Oriole Catch- 
er Elrod, could have used: she gnawed 
her nails throughout the Series. Oriole 
Pitcher Dave McNally got one kiss good- 
bye and one kiss for good luck on the 
day he pitched. Should McNally have 
felt more amorous, it would have been 
to no avail—two is the limit. Strangest 
of all were the wives who deliberately 
didn’t watch parts of the game. Twice 
the Orioles scored while one of the 
wives was away from her seat. After 
that, a contingent of Oriole spouses ab- 
sented themselves every time Baltimore 
was at bat. They must have been doing 
something right. 

















The Republican Assault on the Senate 


Fitfully, Richard Nixon slumbers, In 
dream review, his White House prede- 
cessors flicker past. There is Woodrow 
Wilson, railing against the Senate's “lit- 
tle group of willful men.” He dissolves 
to Andrew Jackson, censured by the 
Senate for removing deposits from the 
Bank of the United States without au- 
thority, F.D.R., his aplomb punctured 
by a Senate that thwarted his attempt 
to pack the Supreme Court, snaps in 
and out of focus. Finally Lyndon John- 
son, hounded from office amid the taunts 
of Senate doves, looms up. 

President Nixon tosses, turns, The 
pantheon of the past retreats. Now it is 
1971. From his Oval Office, Nixon sends 
to the Senate the nomination of a Mis- 
sissippi judge for the Supreme Court. 
Zap! Confirmed. He asks $10 billion 
for an expanded ABM system. Pow! Ap- 
propriated. He proposes cuts in school 
funds. Chop! Done. In one corner of 
his dream stands a forlorn J, William 
Fulbright, talking while no one listens. 
With other prickly Democratic Sena‘e 
oligarchs, Fulbright has been toppled 
by a Republican capture of the Senate. 
Ina far Senate chamber, 
a vestigial cluster of radic -libs 
as a troglodytic terrorizer in tailored 
twill cracks a their heads 
At last the President slips into the sleep 
of serenity and contentment 


recess of the 
cowers 


whip over 


|' asleep he may dream his Improbable 
Dream, the waking Richard Nixon ts 
increasingly unsparing of himself, his 
Vice President, his Cabinet and the enor 
mous, varied and subtle resources of 
his office. Coming down the stretch to- 
ward Nov. 3 and the 1970 election, the 
President has taken active as well as stra- 
tegic command of the campaign he 
began outlining more than a year ago. 
Nixon has found the liberal Senate to 
be his most embarrassing and implacable 
opponent; on one issue and appointment 
after another, the Senate has plagued 
his policies and thwarted his choices 
Thus while 33 governorships are up 
for grabs as well as all 435 seats in the 
House of Representatives, it is the bat- 
tle for the 35 Senate seats being con- 
tested this year that matters to Nixon. 

The White House can exert minimal 
influence on gubernatorial races. Nor 
do the Republicans expect to do more 
than hold their own in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where they have 188 seats 
to 243 for the Democrats (there are 
four vacancies). More than 90% of 
House incumbents who seek re-elec 
tion, following recent patterns, can be ex 
pected to win; traditionally the Pres- 
ident’s party loses seats in the House in 
off-year elections. So as G.O.P. Na 
tional Chairman Rogers C.B. Morton 
says: “This year the name of the game 
is the Senate.” 

It is the costliest senatorial election 
in the nation’s history (estimated out 
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lav: $65 million), one of the most bit- 
terly fought and from all appearances, 
likely to be the closest since 1954, when 
Democrats won control by a single vote. 

As of last week, Nixon had already 
committed himself to go stumping in 
21 states. This schedule constitutes the 
most extensive effort any President has 
ever undertaken in an off-year election. 
Flying out of Washington on Air Force 
One, Nixon hopscotched through Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin in just one day. And in a fre- 
netic Saturday-through-Tuesday extend- 
ed weekend, he also was due at rallies 
in Ohio, North Dakota, Missouri, In- 
diana, Tennessee and North Carolina. 

At every stop, Nixon pushed forward 
Republican candidates, lifted their hands 
high for TV and newspaper cameras 
and insisted that they must be elected 
to help him achieve “a generation of 
peace” and rid the nation of violence. 
He talked of the anticrime bill he had 
signed earlier in the week, designed to 
help federal authorities attack racketeers 
and political terrorists. He turned de- 
fensive only on the economy, the issue 
on which his Administration is most vul- 
nerable. (SEE BUSINESS). 

Although the weather for Nixon's for- 
ays turned unexpectedly frigid, his wel- 
comes were warm. The inevitable heck- 
lers sometimes attempted to disrupt the 
proceedings. A group in Burlington, Vt., 
chanted “Stop the war,”’ while someone 
hurled a few rocks at him, nar- 
rowly missing his head. As elsewhere, 
Nixon praised the G.O.P. senatorial can- 
Winston Prouty in this case—as 
who had supported him on all 
‘A shift of one Sen- 
two, will determine 
program 
that 


one 


didate 
a man 
the major issues 
ator, sometimes 
whether the President's 
through,” he said. “Give us 
jority of one.” 

The Nixon drive is bold and risky, 
since he is putting his prestige on the 
line in states where Republicans seem 
likely to lose, as well as in states where 
his presence could make his man a win- 
ner. He is plunging into Wisconsin where 
Democratic Senator William Proxmire 
seems certain of re-election, and into 
Minnesota, where his old foe Hubert 
Humphrey is running far ahead of Con- 
gressman Clark MacGregor. 


Looking Toward 1972 


Along the way Nixon is aiding gu- 
bernatorial and congressional candidates 
in a bid to strengthen his party at its 
grass roots. It is a tactic that has paid 
off handsomely for him before. As a pri- 
vate citizen in 1966, he visited 35 states 
to support 86 G.O.P. candidates—and 
the party remembered that at its 1968 
convention, as it will again in 1972 

Nixon undoubtedly also had 1972 in 
mind last week when he vetoed a bill 
that would have lifted equal-time pro- 
visions for TV networks, making de- 


goes 


ma- 





bates among presidential candidates 
more likely, and would have limited cam- 
paign expenditures for TV and radio. 
The G.O.P. has more money to spend 
on such advertising, and the National 
Committee for an Effective Congress 
called the veto a “flagrant example of 
partisan interests.” Yet most of the 
crowds that Nixon addressed seemed 
pleased by his partisanship. 

For the first month of the Republican 
campaign, Agnew led the way, swinging 
a verbal mace with a ferocity that has 
not been seen in off-year elections since 
1954 when Nixon came out swinging 


low for Eisenhower. Now, as then, some 
wondered if the Vice President was per- 
haps exceeding his mandate. Agnew had 
words to say 


a few about that last 








week: “Now let me just make one thing 
clear. As the Vice President in the Nix- 
on Administration, I'm not on a frolic. 
I'm out here doing a job for the Ad- 
ministration, and while everything I say 
does not receive the express clearance 
of the President, I have a sense of pur- 
pose and definition in what I'm at- 
tempting to accomplish.” 

Early on, Agnew gave his own def- 
inition of the contest: “One issue dom- 
inates this election: Will the radical- 
liberalism that controls the Senate of 
the United States prevail in the na 
tion? Or will America be led into the fu- 
ture by the moderates, centrists and 
conservatives who stand behind the Pres- 
ident of the United States?” 

Agnew’s glib and misleading linkage 
of liberals with radicals, his equally 
glib identification of conservatism with 
the center has a clear meaning. It il- 
lustrates the fact that the battle is not 


only political Hut ideological. Political 
control of the Senate goes by party 
label. If a majority of Senators call them- 
selves Republicans, that party controls 
the committees and thus the power to 
dam or release the flow of legislation, 
to schedule or not to schedule hear- 
ings, to act or not to act. With political 
control, conservatives and liberals of 
the same party are drawn together in 
common cause. 

Much as he thirsts for political con- 
trol, the President's overriding aim is 
for an ideological majority. Hence the in- 
cessant cry that the Senate needs res- 
cue from radic-libs. Southern conser- 
vative Democratic Senators are not fired 
upon; Republican liberals have pointedly 
been excluded from the Administration’s 
campaign roles. 

By chance, only one fully accredit- 
ed Republican liberal—New York's 
Charles Goodell—is seeking re-election 
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this year. Through Agnew, who has at- 
tacked Goodell and raised funds for 
his Conservative Party opponent, the 
President has made clear his willingness 
to sacrifice a card-carrying Republican 
for someone more ideologically in tune 
with the Administration. Apart from 
Goodell, the insistence on ideological pu- 
rity has greater practical significance 
for the future. Such Republican lib- 
erals as Charles Percy, Mark Hatfield 
and Edward Brooke, whose terms ex- 
pire in 1973, undoubtedly perceive the 
warning signal: if necessary, Nixon is 
prepared to sacrifice even Republican 
liberals to alter the character of the Sen- 
ate. Conservative Robert Dole of Kan- 
sas does nothing to allay such appre- 
hensions when he says: “The liberals in 
the Senate are still important, but they're 
not the key votes.” Then Dole muses: 
“If we get more conservatives, we 
wouldn't need them as bad.” 





To understand the Senate’s present 
role, itis necessary to go back to the wan- 
ing years of the Eisenhower era, when 
the Senate “class of 1958” was elected 
on a wave of recession discontent. The 
class contained a cadre of liberal Dem- 
ocrats, many from conservative states, 
who tilted the overall ideological cast 


of the Senate to the liberal side. They 
were returned in the Goldwater de- 
bacle of 1964, and for twelve years 


they have, in the main, cast their votes 
for Medicare, civil rights, voting rights, 
federal aid to education, increased min- 
imum wages, the war on poverty, the nu- 
clear test-ban treaty, the Peace Corps, 
federal rent open housing 
They provided the votes that enabled 
Lyndon Johnson to say, with less hy- 
perbole than he regularly employed, that 
the Congress of 1964 “met more na 
tional needs than any other ses- 
sion of this century or the last.” 

Most of the liberals later turned 
against Johnson for his Viet Nam pol 
icies, and they have not let up on Nixon 
They were outraged at the invasion of 
Cambodia, led moves to fix a firm with- 
drawal date for U.S. troops in Indo- 
china, opposed the anti-ballistic missile 
system (which survived in the 1969 Sen- 
ate by only one vote), rejected Nixon Su- 
preme Court Nominees Clement Hayns- 
worth Jr. and G. Harrold Carswell. 


The Nature of Combat 


The issues this year do not turn on spe- 
cific legislation, but on the worries and 
fears that roil the national temper. Viet 
Nam remains the No. | concern of 
Americans, but so successfully has the 
President neutralized it as an issue that 
candidates are seldom even questioned 
about the war as they move around cam- 
paigning. The Republicans have put the 
emphasis of their attack on the themes 
most explicitly propounded by Agnew 
that the permissive attitudes of radic- 
libs have led to a youth revolution, slack- 
ening moral standards, disrespect for 
order, rocketing rates of crime and dope 
use. The radic-libs, says Agnew, have 
“made the public aware of the defi- 
ciencies in America rather than the de- 
ficiencies in these [troublemaking] in- 
dividuals. By rationalizing crime and 
violence and attributing it to lofty caus- 
es, they have contributed to it. These peo- 
ple allow martyrs to be created where 
in fact criminals are present.” The Dem- 
ocrats have made their central charge 
the economy, blaming the Republicans 
for recession and unemployment. 

Thus both campaigns seek to make 
each Senate race part of a national ref- 
erendum. The labels do not adhere read- 
ily: nearly all Senators and many of 
their challengers are strong figures in 
their states. To a large extent, they are 
engaged in man-to-man personality con- 
tests. Their jousts are less dependent 
on national issues and partisan positions 
than are House elections, where the an- 
tagonists are usually less well Known, 
and a voter is more likely to vote party. 

Both sides are unsure of how the 
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campaign is going, and both are run- 
ning scared. A Republican Senator who 
insists that his party was well on the 
way to winning the Senate a few months 
ago now laments: “It’s no longer true.” 
He believes that the radic-lib theme 
was overplayed. Democrats, scurrying 
to the center like frightened rabbits 
under Agnew’s tongue-lashings, are not 
so certain. Adlai Stevenson III, run- 
ning for the Illinois Senate seat of the 
late Everett Dirksen, now wears an 
American-flag pin, plumps for increased 
pay for police (whom he described af- 
ter the Chicago convention as “Storm 
troopers in blue’) and regularly recounts 
his own combat service in Korea. Hu- 
bert Humphrey and Edward Kennedy 
berate terrorism. Two major anticrime 
bills with patently unconstitutional fea- 
tures were whooped through the Sen- 
ate with hardly a liberal nay 

The Senate this year is vulnerable to 
Republican designs. Twenty-five Dem- 
ocratic seats, compared to only ten held 
by Republicans, must be defended. To 
assume political control, the Republicans 
must win 17 of the 35 races, for a net 
gain of seven seats, to offset the cur- 
rent 57-43 Democratic advantage. That 
would divide the chamber evenly, al- 
lowing Spiro Agnew, as presiding of- 
ficer of the Senate, to cast the tie- 
breaking vote. But to win ideological 
control of the Senate, Republicans need 
make only a net gain of four addi- 
tional conservative seats. Though Re- 
publicans would be unable to organize 
the Senate with a four-seat gain, they 
could make common cause with the 19 
conservatives in the Democratic Party; 
thus there would be enough conser- 
vatives at hand to fashion victories on 
most ideological issues. 

Not all 25 Democratic incumbents 
are likely targets. At least a dozen Dem- 
ocrats are presumably invincible, includ- 
ing three presidential prospects: Maine’s 
Edmund Muskie, Hubert Humphrey in 
Minnesota, Edward Kennedy in Mas- 
sachusetts. Also on the untouchable list 
are Montana’s Mike Mansfield, the Sen- 
ate Democratic leader, West Virginia's 
Robert Byrd, Wisconsin's William Prox- 
mire, Rhode Island’s John Pastore, 
Washington's Henry Jackson, Missouri's 
Stuart Symington, Mississippi's John 
Stennis, Michigan’s Phil Hart and Vir- 
ginia’s Harry Byrd Jr., who is running 
as an “independent Democrat.” 


OHIO’S METZENBAUM 


On the other side of the chamber, Re- 
publicans consider safe six of the ten 
seats they are defending: those of Mi- 
nority Leader Hugh Scott in Pennsyl- 
vania, Roman Hruska in Nebraska, Ted 
Stevens in Alaska, Hiram Fong in Ha- 
waii, Paul Fannin in Arizona, and the 
Delaware seat of retiring Senator John 
Williams, which Representative William 
Roth is expected to win. 

Since Democratic victories seem rea- 
sonably certain in Maryland and Wy- 
oming, there remain 15 battleground 
states where the struggle for control of 
the Senate will be decided. Of that num- 
ber, from the sheer force of the per- 
sonalities involved, the intensity of the 
bloodletting, and the unpredictability of 
the outcome, the following seven are 
the races attracting the most interest 
and the greatest expenditure of energy 
and cash 
TENNESSEE. If any Senator comes close 
to being as nettlesome to the Admin- 
istration as Arkansas’ Fulbright, it is 
Tennessee’s white-thatched, three-term 
Democratic Senator Albert Gore. A year 
ago, Spiro Agnew told gleeful Tennessee 
Republicans he would be back to help 
ensure Gore’s defeat. It seemed an easy 
enough task. Gore was hampered by a 
very liberal voting record; prolonged ab 
sences from the state; a dovish stance 
on the war; close ties to Fulbright, Ted 
Kennedy and Indiana's Birch Bayh, the 
architect of the Haynsworth and Cars- 
well vetoes. Thus Gore seemed to have 
set the stage for his own defeat. 

To finish him off, Nixon chose a clean- 
cut, young (39) heir to a candymaking 
fortune, Bill Brock. A three-term Re- 
publican Congressman, Brock won 75% 
of the G.O.P. primary vote over Coun- 
try Singer Tex Ritter, while Gore, 62, 
barely turned back a political novice in 
his own primary, winning only 51% of 
the vote. The low-keyed Brock, well-or- 
ganized and generously financed, needles 
Gore as “the third Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts” for raising campaign funds 
at a Kennedy cocktail party in Vir- 
ginia, and for a “cut-and-run” policy 
that would tie Nixon's hands on the 
war. In a state that cast 71.8% of its 
1968 vote for Nixon and George Wal- 
lace, Brock looked like a shoo-in 

He still looks like a winner, but no 
shoo-in. Gore quickly shucked his 
stuffed-shirt image by strumming a fid- 
dle at a country store, playing checkers 
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in courthouse squares, emphasizing his 
record as a populist who had fought 
for Medicare, tax cuts, Social Security, 
union security. He rode a white horse 
to dramatize his political purity. When 
Agnew fulfilled his promise to return, 
Gore puckishly turned out to welcome 
him while Brock was tied up in Wash- 
ington, to the amusement of statewide 
TV audiences. Brock, meanwhile, has 
been lackluster. He lost one of his most 
effective issues when Florida Repub- 
licans themselves turned back Carswell 
in a Senate primary. With solid back- 
ing from Nixon and his own impeccable 
conservative credentials, Brock still leads 
the polls. “If we win that one,” ob- 
serves a high-ranking Democrat, “we'll 
win everything.” 

OHIO. In half a dozen states, the right sur- 
name on a ballot means a leg up to 
ward victory. In Ohio, the name is 
Taft. The candidate who bears it is Rep- 
resentative Robert Taft Jr., son of a Re- 
publican Senator, grandson of a Re- 
publican President and a likely addition 
to President Nixon's political and ideo- 
logical body count in the Senate. As in 
so many states, Ohio presents the clas- 
sic political confrontation of 1970: con- 
servative, Administration-liner Taft op- 
posing a liberal, decidedly anti-Nixon 
Democrat in Howard Metzenbaum 

Taft is Ivy League, Metzenbaum Big 
Ten. Because a Cleveland tennis club 
would not admit Jews, Metzenbaum built 
his own tennjs court. Where Taft is ret- 
icent, Metzenbaum is outgoing. Each 
won narrow primary victories Over Op- 
ponents who are now giving them only 
pro forma support. 

Both men have suffered during the 
campaign from matters beyond their 
control. His own integrity is unques 
tioned, but Taft must run on a Re- 
publican ticket with three candidates 
who have been tarnished in a state- 
loan scandal. Though most experts give 
Taft a slight edge, the candidate him- 
self has wondered privately how many 
voters, Outraged by the Republican scan- 
dals, will search out his name—which 
appears seventh on the ballot—and how 
many will simply pull the Democratic 
lever 

Metzenbaum incurred a less serious 
setback last week when he lost his tem- 
per over a question by a radio news- 


NEW YORK’S OTTINGER 


man, The reporter asked Metzenbaum 
if he had helped to organize a social sci- 
ences school in Cleveland in the ‘40s 
that had later been declared Red-tinged. 
The candidate exploded, shouting, “I 
don’t owe the citizens of the state any ex- 
planation!” and hinting that the news- 
man had been prompted to ask the 
question by the Ku Klux Klan. The out- 
burst raised a question not of Met- 
zenbaum’'s patriotism but of his control 
over his emotions. 

If Taft, a slight favorite, wins, he 
will take over the seat of an anti-Nix- 
on liberal Democrat, Stephen Young, re- 
tiring at age 81 
ILLINOIS. “If his name was Ralph Smith,” 
fumed Ralph Smith, “he wouldn't be 
the nominee.” His name is not Ralph 
Smith. It is Adlai Stevenson III and 
he is the nominee. In Illinois, where 
his father was Governor before becom- 
ing an engaging loser of two presidential 
campaigns, “Young Adlai” holds a sol- 
id lead over Republican Senator Ralph 
Smith. 

The shopworn dynast charge did not 
energize Stevenson's once listless, now 
bustling campaign, but other Smith al- 
legations did. On television, Smith com- 
mercials featured doomsday music and 
a sepulchral voice demanding, “What 
has Adlai got against the Chicago po- 
lice and the FBI?” Stung, Stevenson 
counterattacked with un-Stevensonian 
ferocity: “I would not accuse President 
Nixon of being soft on crime just be- 
cause campus violence has risen to a 
high since he took office.” 

Smith, who began using his middle 
name, Tyler, soon after his appointment 
to the Senate (few Illinoisans could 
keep in mind who plain Ralph Smith 
was) is well-financed, gregarious, a more 
polished platform performer than Ste- 
venson. Nixon and Agnew and twelve 
Republican Senators have been to II- 
linois to scrounge dollars and votes for 
him. Their money harvest has been 
bountiful; Smith will outspend Steven- 
son by an estimated 3 to 1. 

But Stevenson, supported by powerful 
Chicago Mayor Richard Daley, a con- 
vert to his cause, leads in the polls, run- 
ning well even in heavily Republican 
suburbs. Even standing still, a man 
named Adlai Stevenson is not easy to 
catch in Illinois. Two weeks before 
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BUSH & AGNEW 
Guarding his right. 


Election Day, Adlai II was very much 
on the move. 

NEW YorRK, “I'm a Senator first and a 
campaigner second,” cried New York 
Republican Charles Goodell last week. 
The political consensus is that by next 
January, Goodell will be neither. Boxed 
in by liberal Democrat Richard Ot- 
tinger and Conservative Party Candidate 
James Buckley, Goodell is running third. 
His seat is one of four that the Re- 
publicans are in grave danger of losing, 
and the Republicans are doing all pos- 
sible to ensure the loss. Spiro Agnew 
has proclaimed Goodell a radic-lib, a cat- 
egory otherwise reserved for liberal 
Democrats. He compared Goodell’s 
ideological turnabout to a celebrated sex- 
change operation. Goodell, said Agnew, 
was the “Christine Jorgensen of the Re- 
publican Party,” a remark that evoked 
substantial revulsion and a demand for 
an apology from Miss Jorgensen—which 
Agnew refused. Though Agnew’s assault 
won some sympathy for Goodell, it 
more significantly dried up Republican 
money sources, who got Agnew’s mes- 
sage and have turned to Buckley. 

Appointed to succeed the assassinated 
Robert F. Kennedy in 1968, Goodell per- 
formed an ideological pirouette—from 
moderately conservative Congressman to 
flaming-liberal Senator, The maneuver 
won little critical acclaim, smacking too 
much of rank opportunism to appease 
his broadened constituency. 

Goodell fought Nixon on Cambodia, 
demanded that he fix a deadline for 
Viet Nam troop. withdrawal, voted 
against Haynsworth and Carswell. When 
Nixon Aide Murray Chotiner urged New 
York Republicans to support a candidate 
who could best work with the Admin- 
istration, Goodell—and everyone else 
—knew he did not mean Goodell. 
Months ago, Nixon reportedly told a Re- 
publican Senator: “I hope Ted leaves 
Charlie alone. He [Goodell] is a di- 
saster, but he’s our disaster. I told him 
to cool it.” But no one believes that 
Agnew or Chotiner would act without 
at least a wink from the President. 

Democrats, who outnumber Repub- 
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licans in New York, have little rea- 
son to abandon their own nom- 
inee. Ottinger, as liberal as Good- 
ell, shelled out nearly $2 million 
to win the primary, largely with 
saturation television commercials. 
His family’s fortune (U.S. Ply- 
wood) will enable him to do so 
again—and again. Criticized as a 
creation of television, Ottinger ts 
countering with 14-hour days of 
personal appearances to affirm that 
the flesh and blood are real. 

Privately, Ottinger has written 
off Goodell, turning his campaign 
artillery instead to his right flank, 
where Buckley, crew-cut and 
charming, poses a growing threat. 
Buckley's well-organized cam- 
paign is directed by ex-Goldwater 
Aide F, Clifton White with ad- 
vice from Brother Bill, U.S. con- 
servatism’s most literate paladin. 
Buckley the candidate softly rakes “the 
voices of doubt and despair,” claims to 
rap with the Silent Majority, curries 
the hardhat vote and—essential to his 
Nixon-Agnew support—promises to 
vote with Republicans in organizing the 
Senate. 

By continuing to strum themes sug- 
gesting that Buckley supports a rollback 
of the minimum wage and _ lessened 
union security, Ottinger is confident of 
winning back stray workingmen. An Ot- 
tinger win over Goodell would reduce 
Republican political strength in the Sen- 
ate, Ideologically, it would be a stand- 
off for Nixon-Agnew, but Goodell’s po- 
litical epitaph would cause liberal Re- 
publicans, far less aberrant than he, to 
wonder how often they can stray from 
the Administration reservation without 
being read out of the tribe 
CALIFORNIA. Gray-haired and 
voiced from a successful operation for 
throat cancer, oldtime Hoofer George 
Murphy, 68, is trying to dance out of 
the way of a strong challenge to his 
bid for a second Senate term by a Dem- 
ocrat named Tunney. If the Tunney 
were Gene, a contemporary, Murphy 
cou'd worry less. But it is John, 36- 
year-old son of the former heavy- 
weight champion, a_ three-term 
Congressman who looks, talks and 
acts like a somehow unaccounted- 
for Kennedy brother. 

In Reagan country, Tunney has 
tried to neutralize the permissive- 
ness tag that is automatically af- 
fixed to every liberal Democrat. 
Tunney has ridden at night in a po- 
lice car and he demands that the 
men in blue be protected from 
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would-be assassins, evoking a 
“Tunney-come-lately” gibe from 
Spiro Agnew. He also exploits 


California’s rising rate of unem- 
ployment, as high as 15% in some 
job categories, tells Jaboring men 
who are satisfied with that to vote 
for George Murphy. He keeps a 
generous distance between himself 
and Reagan’s Democratic oppo- 
nent, Jess Unruh, who now ap- 


pears certain to lose big on Nov. 3. 
Murphy stresses “what is good about 
America,” criticizes Tunney’s opposition 
to a bill allowing FBI agents to inves- 
tigate campus bombings, links his foe 
to radical-liberal causes and individuals. 
Still hawkish, Murphy assures his au- 
diences: “The war is going great.” Mur- 
phy’s age is a handicap, as is his ad- 
mission that he was on Technicolor 
Inc.’s payroll while serving in the Sen- 
ate. Head to head, Tunney probably 
would win, Republicans hope Reagan's 
ample coattails will drag his old show- 
biz pal along too. 
FLORIDA, With regular infusions of 
wealthy retirees, Florida has taken on 
an increasingly conservative — political 
coloration. Republicans four years ago 
captured the statehouse and two years 
ago elected a Senator. This year a bit- 
ter primary fight split the party. Rep 
resentative William C. Cramer won the 
nomination over Harrold Carswell and 
now must face the most engaging new 
figure to emerge from Florida Dem- 
ocratic ranks in a decade. Lawton Chiles, 
40, overcame a lack of financial sup- 
port in the primary with a 1,000-mile 
walk through the state. He recently 
bugged Cramer by staging a dollar-a- 
plate dinner on a night when Cramer 
supporters were paying as much as 
$1,000 per couple to drink cocktails 
with him. “Ours is a people’s campaign,” 
Chiles says mischievously. 

In a sense it is. Thousands of voters 
have seen “Walkin’ Lawton” in the flesh, 
clad in khaki pants, light blue. shirt. 
scuffed ankle boots. Not easily tarred 
by the permissiveness brush, Chiles 
counters Cramer's tough law-and-order 
campaign with his own call for a crack- 
down on bombings. 

Cramer, 48 and chubby, argues that 
“a Republican-controlled Senate is vi- 
tal to the success of the President's pro- 
grams.” Unless a Nixon visit turns the 
tide, Chiles is expected to win. 

TEXAS. “If Bentsen is going to try to go 
to my right, he’s gonna step off the 
edge of the earth.” Thus Republican 
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Looking for fire. 
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1971 Mercury Comet. 
The better small car. 20r 4 doors, “6” or V-8. 
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1. Take the best small-car ideas. 2. Add big-car styling and zip. 
Comet has them all. Easy handling and parking: Note the bold big-car grille and power-dome hood 
the 2-door turns in 35.6 feet. Low price: this is (below). Big-car performance, too. There is a choice 
Mercury's lowest-priced car. Gas mileage: rivals im- of three 6-cylinder engines or a V-8. A 100 horse- 
ports. Simple maintenance: a handy repair manual power “6” is standard. Or you can order 115 or 145 
is available with dozens of easy do-it-yourself tips. horsepower or a V-8 engine with 210 horsepower. 
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3.And you have a better small car. 


Your choice of a 2-door sedan that seats four adults or a 
slightly larger 4-door that seats five. A sporty GT with hi- 
back buckets is also available. Options include automatic 
transmission, power steering, even air conditioning. Bet- 
ter ideas make better cars. Mercury makes better cars 
to buy, rent, or lease. See your Mercury dealer soon. 


MERCURY 
UNCOLN- MERCURY DW Better ideas make better cars. 
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New Lake Country Pink is more 

than just another pretty face at the table. 
It’s a whole new way of dining. 

Lake Country Pink complements whatever 
you're having for dinner. And whomever. 
It has a personality all its own. ..mellow- 
tasting yet light in body. {The secret is 
the fine blend of New York State grapes. } 
Tonight, chill the new pink. Sip it. Enjoy it. 
Discover what it does for your evening. 
For your friends. For just the two of you. 
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THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, INC 
VINEYARDS AND WINERY, 
HAMMONDSPORT, N.Y, 
(AKROUNTRY REO, WHITE AND PINK WINES— 
FIFTH ANO TENTH (MALF-BOTTLE) SIZES. 
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George Bush last week capsuled the 
philosophical differences between him- 
self and his opponent, Democrat Lloyd 
Bentsen. No matter what, Nixon will 
gain a simpatico ideologue from Texas 
next month. 

Such an outcome was assured when 
Bentsen upset liberal Ralph Yarborough 
in the primary by linking the incumbent 
to the Democratic convention riots in 
Chicago and to campus unrest and per- 
missiveness. Now Bentsen and Bush 
—expecting the Yarborough support to 
sit this one out—grope for a major 
share of the Texas conservative vote. 
Concedes Bentsen: “I've got to find an 
issue that will catch fire.” 

Supported by Lyndon Johnson. for- 
mer Governor John Connally and most 
of the Texas Democratic Establishment, 
Bentsen argues that Texas already has 
one Republican Senator in Washington, 
and Nixon has “all the Republicans he 
deserves.” Bush stresses his close re- 
lationship with the President, who en- 
couraged him to run, hints that Texas 
would have a link to White House in- 
ner circles if he should win. Neither ar- 
gument is stirring Texans, Many will 
be satisfied with whoever wins, and are 
perfectly content to let it just happen. 


Spiro the Imponderable 


Of the eight remaining battleground 
states, Democrats lead the polls, though 
sometimes marginally, in all but one. 
Though any or all could be swept aside 
by the whirlwind of final campaigning. 
incumbents Frank E. Moss in Utah, 
Howard Cannon in Nevada, Joseph 
Montoya in New Mexico, North Da- 
kota’s Quentin Burdick and New Jer- 
sey’s Harrison Williams are currently 
ahead. So are the Rev. Joseph Duffy, 
chairman of Americans for Democratic 
Action and the Democratic nominee in 
Connecticut, and former Governor Phil- 
ip Hoff in Vermont. Only in Indiana 
do the Republicans now have the edge, 
where Representative Richard Roude- 
bush has a slight lead over Democratic 
Incumbent Vance Hartke. 

In these key states, as in others, per- 
haps the major, imponderable of 1970 
is Spiro Agnew and the impact of his 
rock-’em, sock-'em style of campaigning. 
Republicans are as puzzled as Dem- 
ocrats. In conservative Nevada, Gov- 
ernor Paul Laxalt declares Agnew the 
most popular politician in the land. But 
in equally conservative Texas’ and Wy- 
oming, G.O.P. leaders fear that the Vice 
President, while generating Republican 
enthusiasm and dollars, frightens off in- 
dependents and moderates. For months, 
New Jersey Republicans have delayed 
inviting Agnew into the state and were 
once rumored’ to have considered cap- 
italizing on his unquestioned fund- 
raising ability by chartering a ship in 
New York Harbor for his appearance, 
still keeping him out of the state. Low- 
ell Weicker, running for the Senate in 
Connecticut, publicly expressed the hope 
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Vice President Agnew on Agnew 


Spiro T. Agnew is both weapon and 
target in this election year. Last week, be- 
tween campaign forays, he took time 
out to discuss this dual role, with its 
problems and rewards, with Time Cor- 
respondents Hugh Sidey and John 
Stacks. Seated in his luxurious suite in 
the Executive Office Building, a white 
marble bust of Socrates staring over 
his shoulder, the Vice President was 
tanned from a weekend of tennis in 
Palm Springs. But he looked and sound- 
ed a little weary, and as he spoke, he 
showed a curious mixture of nearly self- 
righteous assurance about the accuracy 
of his charges and an almost sad sense 
of his own fallibility. 


*M not aware of why I'm so con- 

troversial. But when I look back, con- 
troversy has followed me. I was contro- 
versial in Baltimore County: I was a con- 
troversial Governor. A lot of it comes 
from being in a minority party. You have 
to be aggressive. It is high-risk politics. I 
have always played high-risk politics. I 
guess I always will, and it is a lot more 
fun and a lot more effective. 

I'm not trying for an image. I'm not 
campaigning for myself; I'm campaign- 
ing for others. I'm out taking the mes- 
sage to the people. My role is the same 
as the one Vice President Nixon played 
for President Eisenhower. It is a purely 
political role of being the partisan 
spokesman for the Administration in 
an election year. 

I don’t think people are impressed 
with histrionics, with wild gesticulating. 
They come to hear what you say, and 
I want them to hear the words. | worry 
about the content, and if the mood 
strikes me I'll use more alliteration. I 
also like metaphors. But I don’t need 
gimmicks to get my message across. 

I am simply stating what America is 
all about. I guess it is a holdover from 
what my father taught me. He had very 
firm opinions on what was good and 
what was bad. I guess when you come 
from another country, like my father did, 
you sometimes have a better view. 


When Agnew was Governor of Mary- 
land he was characterized as a liberal. 
Has he changed? 


Life is a question of emphasis, real- 
ly. I haven't changed one view since 
the time I was thought to be a liberal. 
If the issues under debate today were 
housing, water pollution and tax re- 


form, I would come out with high lib- 
eral marks. If the issues yesterday had 
been violence and disruption and des- 
ecrating of the flag, I would have had 
high conservative marks. When I was 
Governor, I strongly supported Lyndon 
Johnson when there was a gubernatorial 
effort to rally support against the war. 
It is a matter of where the emphasis is. 

I don’t think I'm more sacrosanct than 
any radical-liberal because my philoso- 
phy differs. I have never had a head-to- 
head encounter where the opposition 
hasn't scored some points. In that debate 
with the college kids [on the David Frost 
Show], | found out they are really highly 
motivated. They are not simply looking 
for publicity. But I don’t think they have 
the depth of experience to speak with 
such assurance. 


Does Agnew like campaigning? 


Oh, yeah, it’s enjoyable. Particularly 
since the response is so good. I like the 
handshaking. I guess it grows on you. | 
didn’t like it as well when I first started 
out. And it takes a little doing. But when 
you see me go to those airport fences, it 
is out of choice more than design. 

I have my up points and my down 
points. I don’t know before I start if 
I'm going to do well. I may feel fine, 
but I may be down. The first appear- 
ances after days off tend to be down. It 
might take two speeches to get back 
up. Fatigue can be a factor, especially 
after too many crises. 

I think I can tell you what I like 
least about campaigning. It is those small 
periods of time between events that are 
totally lost, where it is impossible to do 
anything. A half-hour here, a half-hour 
there. You do not want to clutter your 
mind before a speech; you cannot break 
away to relax. These are lost moments. 

What I've noticed most in America is 
that the people are as friendly and out- 
going and warm as we have always been 
led to believe. We are a homogeneous 
country. I don’t find much sectionalism. 
There is some of that feeling in the 
South, but that is understandable, and 
they are trying to get rid of it. The South 
has been made a whipping boy too long. 

And politically, we are making head- 
way. I can tell by the strength of the re- 
sponse from the other side. You can 
tell when the target has been hit. If we 
go by past history, anything better than 
losing 30 House seats and breaking even 
in the Senate would mean success. 








that Agnew will “choose a major issue 
in the campaign and discuss it posi- 
tively” when he campaigns for him. 

If the President is victorious in the bat- 
tle for the Senate, the returns to him 
and his party will be bountiful. New co- 
gency will attach to Administration ar- 
guments that a Silent Majority does 
exist, and that its march is plainly in 
the direction in which Nixon wants to 
lead. Republican moderates in the Sen- 
ate, sensing the changed political winds, 
will re-evaluate the wisdom of inde- 
pendent stances on issues as crucial to 
their President as Supreme Court 
nominees. 

Party leadership in the Senate al- 
most certainly will pass from moderate 
Hugh Scott, who at 69 probably would 
be unable to make a sufficiently marked 
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Toward an Ideal Army 

An army in which civilians do the 
housekeeping chores. A radar technician 
never washes dishes. A helicopter me- 
chanic never mows the parade grounds. 
There are no inspections on Saturday 
mornings to delay enjoyment of a week- 
end pass. No one stands in line for any- 
thing for more than 15 minutes. The 
purpose of each training exercise is ex- 
plained so clearly that even the most 
dim-witted recruit gets the point. Above 
all, each man is a soldier because he 
wants to be one. 

A master sergeant’s alcoholic reverie? 
Not at all. That vision of the future 
U.S. Army was soberly presented last 
week by the Pentagon as a realistic 
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DRAFTEES IN MOVIE “ALICE’S RESTAURANT” 
Who wants to be a soldier? 


—and sufficiently swift—ideological 
about-face. Democrats, too, will be ex- 
pected to extend their current scramble 
for the center to a point somewhat far- 
ther to the right. A possible development: 
a repeat of the 1969 liberal vy. con- 
servative fight for the post of Dem- 
ocratic whip. Ted Kennedy, who de- 
feated Russell Long, could easily be 
toppled by conservative Robert Byrd. 

Additionally, Nixon will be strongly 
catapulted toward a successful re-elec- 
tion bid in 1972. He might then with 
reason set a new goal of a Republican 
House of Representatives. 

If Republicans gain no ground or 
even lose some after such a mailed-fist 
assault on the Senate, Nixon may see 
in the results a suggestion that while 
America periodically drifts either right 
or left, it has rarely moved far or fast 
in either direction. And he will have to 
resign himself to at least two more 
years of coexistence with a liberal Sen- 
ate, made all the more truculent by his 
efforts to transform it. 
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goal to be achieved within three years 
as part of an all-out drive to make the 
U.S. armed forces consist solely of vol- 
unteers. Ideally, Selective Service would 
be reduced to a stand-by status, its ma- 
chinery available only in an emergency 
requiring an unusual mobilization of 
manpower. 

The big guns lined up behind the 
plan. Defense Secretary Melvin Laird 
announced that he had ordered all ser- 
vices to begin the “zero draft” cam- 
paign immediately; Army Chief of Staff 
William Westmoreland vowed that “un- 
necessary irritants and unattractive fea- 
tures of Army life” will be eliminated 
as quickly as possible; and Laird's top 
manpower assistant, Roger T. Kelley, 
spent 90 minutes briefing newsmen on 
the program. 

Pay Inducement. That kind of Pen- 
tagon commitment to a volunteer Army 
represents more of a yielding to polit- 
ical pressures than a solid conviction 
that the idea is sound. As one means 
of alleviating antiwar sentiment in the 





U.S., President Nixon pledged in the 
1968 campaign to work toward such a 
force. Privately, top Pentagon officials 
have opposed the plan, mainly because 
they doubt that they could get enough 
money from Congress to make the Army 
attractive to the kind of volunteer that 
a modern, highly mechanized force re- 
quires. Many generals still are skeptical, 
but they are now willing to try. 

To make the plan work, Westmore- 
land said, the current rate of recruitment 
and re-enlistment must be at least dou- 
led and possibly tripled. This will be dif- 
ficult without the threat of the draft as 
an inducement to potential volunteers. 
At present, the Army figures that only 
about 40% of its volunteers would have 
enlisted if they had not feared that 
they would be drafted anyway. 

To overcome volunteers’ reluctance, 
the Pentagon stressed higher pay as a 
major attraction. A recent pay increase 
raised the salary of new recruits in all 
services to $124.50 a month; Laird pro- 
posed that by next January it be jumped 
again to $149.40. Kelley suggested that 
added pay of $30 to $150 a month be 
given to soldiers and Marines who vol- 
unteer for the least desirable duties with 
infantry, artillery or armor units, which 
normally come under fire in combat. 
This would be on top of present hostile 
fire pay. 

Better housing, especially for enlisted 
families and bachelors, who often com- 
plain of a lack of privacy, is also prom- 
ised by the Pentagon. So is an ex- 
pansion of the Army’s many educational 
programs. The toughest task of all may 
simply be to make daily military life 
more enjoyable, without impairing ser- 
vice efficiency or discipline. 

Differing Mores. Facing that problem, 
Westmoreland told a Washington meet- 
ing of the Association of the U.S. Army 
that young men are readily “turned 
off’ by Army exercises that seem to 
have no “perceivable need.” He has al- 
ready instructed commanders to avoid 
any make-work assignments. Noting that 
the average age of soldiers in the Army 
today is less than 23, he conceded that 
the “social mores” of many of them dif- 
fer sharply from those of older officers. 
He suggested that some of these dif- 
ferences can be accommodated by the 
services. Aides explained that the Army 
will permit dissent if it does not in- 
volve violence or interfere with a sol- 
dier’s duty; the Army also may become 
less concerned about how a soldier be- 
haves and dresses when off duty and 
how he wears his hair. 

The cost of making the Army at- 
tractive to enough volunteers? Possibly 
an extra $8 billion a year, according to 
Laird’s rough guess. Thus there remains 
a serious question as to whether a vol- 
unteer Army would attract enough man- 
power to back up the U.S.’s worldwide 
commitments. Why is it being pushed 
so hard right now? Asked if the timing 
were political, Melvin Laird could not 
suppress a smile. “I don’t know how 
you came to that conclusion,” he replied. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
Kent State: Another View 


A special Ohio grand jury met quietly 
for almost a month in a country court- 
house to appraise criminal responsibility 
for last May’s rioting and killing at Kent 
State University. Last week the jury 
found the National Guard innocent, in- 
dicted 25 others and accused the school's 
administration of surrendering the cam- 
pus to violent radicals through years of 
“laxity, overindulgence and permissive- 
ness.” The findings brought from Martin 
Scheuer, whose daughter was one of the 
dead, the anguished response: “I have 
lost faith in justice in America.” Another 
slain student's father, Bernard Miller, 
said: “You mean you can get away with 
murder in this country?” 

The legality of the shootings remains 
an open question, since federal action 
against some Guardsmen is still pos- 
sible. But it was clear that some of the 
jury’s key conclusions conflicted in 
whole or in part with those of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, which made 
an exhaustive investigation of the trag- 
edy, and the President's Commission 
on Campus Unrest, headed by former 
Pennsylvania Governor William Scran- 
ton. In New Haven, Police Chief James 
Ahern, a member of the Scranton com- 
mission, said flatly that the grand jury’s 
findings concerning the Guardsmen were 
“inconsistent with the facts.” On the 
Kent State campus, students held a 
peaceful rally and some were raising 
funds for the defense of those indicted. 
The names of the accused will not be- 
come known until this week, but they 
are expected to include students and non- 
student youths alike. 

The 15-man special jury, sitting in Ra- 

venna, six miles from the campus, heard 
more than 300 witnesses, and had avail- 
able to it both the Scranton and FBI re- 
ports. The grand jurors saw what hap- 
pened this way: 
THE MAY 4 DEMONSTRATION. A noon rally 
on the campus common was held de- 
spite a ban; orders to disperse were ig- 
nored and “caused a violent reaction 
... It is obvipus that if the order to dis- 
perse had been heeded, there would 
not have been the consequences of that 
fateful day. Those who acted as par- 
ticipants and agitators are guilty of de- 
liberate, criminal conduct.” 

By contrast, the Scranton commis- 
sion’s special report on ‘Kent State 
—which noted that it was avoiding any 
assessment of guilt in order not to im- 
pede criminal investigations—called the 
decision to disperse the then peaceful 
rally “a serious error,” and the manner 
in which it was done “disastrous.” 

THE SHOOTINGS. The grand jury was crit- 
ical of the Guard’s commanders at Kent 
State for placing their men in danger. 
But of the Guardsmen who actually 
did the shooting, the jury said: “They 
fired their weapons in the honest and sin- 
cere belief and under circumstances 
which would have logically caused them 
to believe that they would suffer se- 
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rious bodily injury had they not done 
so. They are not, therefore, subject to 
criminal prosecution under the laws of 
this state.” 

The FBI said that the shootings “were 
not necessary and not in order”; the 
Guardsmen were not surrounded and 
not in real danger. 

THE UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION. The jury 
said bluntly: “We find that the major re- 
sponsibility for the incidents occurring 
on the Kent State University campus 
on May 2, 3 and 4 rests clearly with 
those persons who are charged with 
the administration of the university.” It 
charged that ineffective policies over a 
period of years had rendered the uni- 
versity “totaily incapable of reacting 

. in any effective manner.” The uni- 
versity, the jury found, “can no longer 





watched, helpless, as the ROTC building 
burned, told the commission: “I have 
never in my 17 years of teaching seen a 
group of students as threatening, or as ar- 
rogant, or as bent on destruction.” 

THE FUTURE. The jury, citing recent meet- 
ings at the university, said that “all the 
conditions that led to the May tragedy 
still exist.” Referring to two Yippie ral- 
lies last week, the jury said: “What dis- 
turbs us is that any such group of 
intellectual and social misfits should be 
afforded the opportunity to disrupt the 
affairs of a major university to the det- 
riment of the vast majority of students.” 
Radical domination on campus will con- 
tinue, the jury said, until citizens and 
the campus community “take a strong 
stand.” The jury added; “The time has 
come to detach from university society 





KENT STATE STUDENTS STAGE PEACEFUL RALLY AFTER GRAND JURY REPORT 
A university “totally incapable of reacting in any effective manner.” 


regulate the activities of either [students 
or faculty] and is particularly vulnerable 
to any pressure applied from radical 
elements.” 

The Scranton commission, while 

avoiding direct critical comment on the 
school’s administrators, noted that Kent 
State President Robert White had been 
on a trip out of the state during two of 
the four days of rioting. At the time of 
the shooting, he was having lunch off 
campus. 
THE FACULTY. The grand jury ranged into 
the classroom in its report, condemning 
unnamed teachers who “devote entire 
periods” to urging students to oppose the 
Government. In one instance, a student 
who defended the flag was allegedly rid- 
iculed in public by his professor. 

The Scranton commission did not ad- 
dress itself to the activities of the minor- 
ity group of faculty members described 
by the jury. It did say that teachers did 
little or nothing to halt the disturbances, 
although some informally constituted 
themselves as marshals. One who 


those who persist in violent behavior. 
Expel the troublemakers without fear 
or favor. Evict from the campus those 
persons bent on disorder.” 

The Scranton commission also saw 
the need to learn from what it called 
the unnecessary tragedy of Kent State, 
but it found basic lessons in the events 
for the Guard as well as for the stu- 
dents and the university. It said: “The ac- 
tions of some students were violent and 
criminal and those of some others were 
dangerous, reckless and irresponsible. 
The indiscriminate firing of rifles into a 
crowd of students and the deaths that fol- 
lowed were unnecessary, unwarranted 
and inexcusable.” 

The grand jury report, according to 
Special Prosecutor Robert Balyeat, was 
based on “far more evidence” than that 
available to the Scranton commission. 
The jury had reopened not only the spe- 
cific controversy over the events at Kent 
State, but also the general debate over 
the causes and cure of disorders on the 
nation’s campuses. 
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RADICALS 
Enigmatic Angela 


Angela in handcuffs remained no less 
enigmatic than Angela on the lam. 

When FBI agents captured Angela 
Davis in a Manhattan motel last week, 
it seemed that the denouement of the 
mystery surrounding the striking, ce- 
rebral young radical might be near. In- 
stead, the plot only thickened. Along 
with Angela, federal agents arrested Da- 
vid Poindexter, a black Chicagoan with 
known Communist ties. They also in- 
troduced another new, if slightly aging, 
character into the drama—the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. The result was a 
baffling mixture of Old Left and New, 
with Angela the pivotal figure. 

Angela was wanted by California au- 
thorities for allegedly supplying the guns 
used by the kidnapers in | ist summer's 
bloody Marin County courthouse shoot- 
out (TIME, Aug. 24). A onetime member 
of the Black Panther Party, she often 
traveled the state raising money and or- 
ganizing the defense of the Soledad 
Three, a trio of blacks accused of killing 
a California prison guard. A frequent 
companion, Jonathan Jackson, was a 
leader in the courthouse kidnap attempt. 

Although seemingly more of a black 
militant than a dialectician, Angela nev- 
er made a secret of her Communist 
Party membership. She proclaimed it 
during her recent assistant professorship 
in philosophy at U.C.L.A., which led the 
university's board of regents to refuse re- 
newal of her-contract last year. Still, 
when Angela disappeared after the 
courthouse kidnaping, her Communist 
affiliation appeared unimportant. 

Following her capture, however, the 
FBI alleged that Angela had been aided 
and sheltered by Communist Party mem- 
bers during her two months as a fugitive. 
According to FBI reports, Poindexter was 
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introduced to Angela through a Commu- 
nist contact on the West Coast, and 
agreed to aid her escape. The FBI also has 
the two turning up at Poindexter’s Chi- 
cago apartment and in Miami. In Chica- 
go and Miami, the FBI says, they received 
money from the Communist Party appa- 
ratus. Last week John Abt, a veteran de- 
fender of the Communist Party, an- 
nounced that he was going to take An- 
gela’s case. Shortly afterward, during a 
news conference at Communist Party 
headquarters in Manhattan, General 
Secretary Gus Hall said proudly, if by 
then redundantly, that Angela was in- 
deed a party member. 

Subdued. Presumably, Angela's al- 
leged activities would have caused the 
party acute embarrassment, Last week 
a top FBI official said that violence and 
radical activity on campuses across the 
country are not connected to the Com- 
munist Party. And at his press con- 
ference, Hall denounced the Weather- 
men’s fall bombing offensive and said 
he was sure that Angela “would never 
engage in violence.” 

Angela appeared subdued, almost tim- 
id at her arraignment in federal court 
on charges of unlawful flight to avoid 
prosecution for murder and kidnaping 
in California. She was later turned over 
to New York authorities to await a hear- 
ing next month on extradition to Cal- 
ifornia. Says William Kunstler, a de- 
fense attorney in the Chicago conspiracy 
trial: “She now seems to be torn be- 
tween the old-line theory and her friend- 
ship with black people. Remember, her 
education is all white-oriented—Bran- 
deis, the Sorbonne, Marcuse.” Yet, he 
adds, “the differences between the par- 
ty and the movement are irreconcilable. 
The Communist Party is against the 
young and their revolutionary activity. 
She must make a choice.” 

Clearly, when she fled, Angela made 
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her first choice. Still, many questions re- 
main unanswered. Why didn’t she leave 
the country? Why did she go to New 
York, and once there, why did she fail 
to go underground in the black com- 
munity? What role, if any, did the Com- 
munist Party play in the Marin County 
shootout? 

In Manhattan, gray-haired Commu- 
nists, Afroed young blacks and a scat- 
tering of long-haired whites demonstrat- 
ed in Angela’s support, but some of 
her sympathizers found their heroine a 
puzzling and tarnished figure. As one 
white radical with close ties to the Pan- 
thers put it: “Maybe she just wasn't 
what we thought she was.” 


New Blacklist 

Like an aging roué looking back on 
halcyon days, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has tried to sanitize 
its image. It changed its name to the 
House Internal Security Committee in 
1969 and made abortive attempts to re- 
vive lost vigor (convening hearings on 
such left-wing groups as the S.D.S.). But 
last week, in the best oldtime “I have a 
list” form, the committee released a com- 
pilation of “radical” speakers who have 
spread leftist rhetoric over American 
campuses during the past two years. 

The list was based on questionnaires 
sent to 179 colleges and universities ask- 
ing names of all speakers who appeared 
on campus during the last two years 
and the fees paid for their lectures; 95 re- 
plied. From this information the com- 
mittee chose the names of 65 affiliated 
with left-wing organizations, affiliation 
being determined on the basis of sup- 
port as well as actual membership. Thus 
a speaker could make the list, for ex- 
ample, if he had attended a public rally 
of certain antiwar groups. 

Chemist Linus Pauling, twice a No- 
bel laureate, was on the list (described 
as “affiliated with” the Communist Par- 
ty); so were Author (The American 
Way of Death) Jessica Mitford (also al- 
leged to be connected with the Com- 
munist Party) and Social Critic Nat 
Hentoff (for affiliation with the Socialist 
Workers Party, S.D.S. and the Spring 
Mobilization Committee to End the War 
in Viet Nam). The list also contained 
the names of many self-proclaimed rad- 
icals, among them Yippie Founder Abbie 
Hoffman, Pacifist David Dellinger, Black 
Panther National Chairman Bobby 
Seale and Black Panther Fred Hampton 
(although he was slain in a Chicago po- 
lice raid in December 1969). 

Some of those who made the list 
spoke indignantly, in the words of Nat 
Hentoff, of “selective repression.” Most 
met inclusion with scorn. Jessica Mit- 
ford vowed to “add it to my list of 
awards and honors in Who's Who.” 
One of the more intriguing facts in the 
report was that the speakers had earned 
a total of $108,000 so far in campus lec- 
ture fees, showing that radicalism can 
be profitable. In fact, the blacklisting 
probably made them still more desirable 
as Campus speakers. 
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_Howtopick 
the right color television 


What to look for in any brand-and why, feature for feature, dollar for dollar, 
we believe Sears is your best buy. 


How good is the color? 

How easy is the set to tune? 

These are the two main questions to ask 
about any color television set. 

Nearly every new feature you hear about 
deals with one or the other. But the features are 
often described in technical language that few 
people understand. 

Sears will explain, in simple language, what 
these features are all about. Once you know, picking 
the right set with the right features at the right 
price is easy. 


Color and two Sears advantages. 


Today, many brands can give you good 
natural flesh-tone color. 

The difference is that some provide it at the 
expense of background colors. You'll get people 
that look like people — but the background colors 
will be off. Skies will be green. And grass will be 
blue. Not all the time. Just enough to be annoying. 

At Sears, we solved this problem. 

We use Automatic Tint Lock. It’s new. And a 
first with Sears. It gives you people that look like 
people — together with good background colors. 

They'll hold true even when you change 
channels. 





Sears Automatic Tint Lock 
gives you natural flesh-tone 
color —together with good 
background color. 


On some color TV's 
people will look okay — 
but the background 
colors will be off. 





For viewers who are particularly fussy about 
color, Sears has an extraordinary feature called 
Chromix. It allows you to add delicate shades of 
color you can’t get from most other sets. 

Ordinarily, you can add only two shades: 
magenta (purplish red) and green. Chromix adds 
two more: blue and brown. Four instead of two. 
For a complete range of colors. Whether or not you 
use them is up to you, but they’re there if you want 
them. 

In addition, Sears sets also have: 

KEYED AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL. Keeps 
picture constant under varying conditions. That is, 
so it doesn’t shimmy when a plane flies over. 

AUTOMATIC CHROMA CONTROL. Keeps 
colors from fluctuating when programs change, 
or you change channels. 

AUTOMATIC COLOR PURIFIER. Gets rid of 
impurities in the color. 

Not all brands have all these features. All 
Sears sets do. 

Finally you should know that color quality 
varies from brand to brand. And not everyone 
agrees as to what is most pleasing. You may like the 
color of a particular set, but someone else may not. 

The only way to decide if it’s good or bad is 
to look at it. If the color pleases you, fine. If not, 
keep shopping. 

Thousands of people who come into Sears 
never go any further. They like Sears color the 
moment they see it. 


Automatic Fine Tuning and why Sears uses it. 


Color television sets are becoming easier and 
easier to tune. 

One reason is that an AFC — automatic fine 
tuning control —is on most of the better sets. 





: Perera is 
Sears sets range from less than $200 to $900. These are just 8 sets from a huge selection at all Sears stores and in the catalog. 


AFC gives you a clear picture automatically 
as soon as you turn your set on. Or flip channels. 

Is it necessary? Many people think so. 
Without it, you would have to fine tune your picture 
manually. And most people can’t do it half as well 
as the AFCcan. 

The Sears automatic fine tuner is better than 
most because it can pick up signals that others miss. 

Sears puts AFC not only on most consoles, 
but on many portables as well. 

Ease of tuning, like color quality, varies from 
one set to the next. Some brands are more difficult 
to tune than others. 

The only way to know if a particular model is 
easy to tune is to try tuning it yourself. 


Wide screen picture, bright picture tube, 
bonded etched tube. 


No doubt you'll be reading about the new 
wide screen picture. What is it? 

With it you'll see the entire picture —just as 
the cameraman sees it. Up to now, part of the 
picture was cut off at the sides. Now you'll see 
everything. 

Sears has the new wide screen picture on its 
new 25" (diagonal measure) color television. 

The bright picture tube makes whites 
whiter, making aia color picture brighter and 
clearer. 

At Sears we use the best bright picture tube 
made. It gives you brightness without sacrificing 
contrast. In other words, without washing out 
the dark colors. 

A bonded etched tube minimizes glare or 
reflection. You can turn on any light in your room 
and hardly get a reflection of that light on your 
TV screen. 

The bonded etched tube costs more, so not all 
manufacturers use it. Sears has it in most of their 
sets. 


How good are portables? At Sears, they’re 
as good as consoles. 


You'll get just as good color from a portable 
as you will from a console. Tuning, too, will be just 
aseasy. ~* 

Electronically, consoles and portables are 
basically the same. It’s just that everything’s more 
compact in a portable. 

Model for model, the only real difference 





between a portable and a console, other than 
cabinetry, is the 
size of the 
speaker. 

Sears has 
a complete line 
of color porta- 
bles. Including 
the “Medalist,” 
the best-selling 
color portable in 

Sears Medalist. America’s best-selling color the country. 
portable. (Based on an 
independent sales survey of portable color 
television.) 

As far as general characteristics go, Sears 
portables range in screen size from 11 in. (diagonal 
measure) to 18 in. Weigh anywhere from 38 lbs. to 
70 lbs. And start under $200. 


Service and selection. You can’t do better 
than Sears. 


Be sure to ask about service before you buy 
any set. 

Not all retailers service the sets they sell. 

Sears does. 

And you can count on Sears service, whether 
you move across the street or across the country. 

We even check out the very set we sell you 
before it reaches your home. 

Everytime someone buys a color TV from 
one of our stores, it’s inspected before it’s delivered. 
To make sure everything is in perfect condition. 
Not all retailers do the same. 

As far as selection goes, Sears is your best bet. 

We've got everything from portables to table 
models to full-size consoles with the new 25-inch 
(diagonal measure) wide screen picture. It’s the 
largest available. 

What it all boils down to, is that Sears can 
give you all those things that everyone else makes 
such a fuss over. Plus features of our own that 
practically no one else can give you —at any price. 

If you like, you can use one of our convenient 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. credit plans. 

With football games and specials coming 
up, now is a perfect time to 
get a color TV. Come into 
Sears — and we'll help ears 
you pick just the right set. 








Our Matchmaker 
doesnt get emotional about 
your life insurance needs. 


In its quiet, scientific way, our 
Matchmaker computer service 
recommends the kind and the 
amount of life insurance you need 
and can afford 

Its recommendation is based on 
data about you compared to the 
experience of others like you 
And on national and industry 
Statistics 

It tells you what you need 
But it doesn't let you get carried 
away. Your State Farm agent 
offers this Matchmaker service 
free of any charge or obligation 


It will even 
tell you when 
enoughs enough. 


See him soon 





State Farm is all you need to know about insurance. 


STATE FARM LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. In New York and Wisconsin, non-participating life insurance is 
offered through State Farm Life and Accident Assurance Company. Home Offices: Bloomington, Illinois. 


PRIME MINISTER TRUDEAU 


» 


o THE WORLD 





POLICE ARRESTING SUSPECT DURING RAID 


Canada: “This Very Sorry Moment” 


There are a lot of bleeding hearts 
around who just don't like to see peo- 
ple with helmets and guns, All I can 
say is go and bleed . dt is more im- 
portant to keep law and order in so- 
ciety than to be worried about weak- 
kneed people Society must take 
every means at its disposal to defend it- 
self against the emergence of a parallel 
power which defies the elected power 

—Pierre Trudeau 


HROUGH the week Canada’s Prime 

Minister, Pierre Elliott Trudeau, pon- 
dered the most difficult decision of his 
career. On the surface, the threat that 
confronted Canada. hardly seemed to 
merit the label “parallel power.” Still, 
the terrorists of the minuscule Quebec 
Liberation Front (F.L.Q.), with about 
100 hard-core members, had openly de- 
fied the government by kidnaping two 
high-ranking officials and threatening to 
execute them. First, Trudeau called out 
thousands of armed troops to stand 
guard in major cities. Then, because he 
feared that the Quebec separatist move- 
ment (see box following page) would 
be significantly strengthened and _ fed- 
cralism gravely weakened, he decided 
to move even more forcefully, At week's 
end, he declared all-out ‘war on the 
terrorists. 

To combat those who “are seeking 
the destruction of the social order 
through clandestine and violent means,” 
he invoked Canada’s drastic 1914 War 
Measures Act. Only twice before, dur- 
ing the two world wars, had the act 
been put in force; it had never been ap 
plied in peacetime. Backing up Trudeau's 
dramatic action was a proclamation by 
his Cabinet that “insurrection, real or ap- 
prehended, exists.” 

The F.L.Q. evidently saw Trudeau's 
move as a challenge that could not be ig- 
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nored. In responding to the challenge, 
the terrorists amply justified the Prime 
Minister's description of them as “a 
new and terrifying type of person.” Less 
than two days after the War Measures 
Act was proclaimed, the terrorists mur- 
dered at least one of their hostages and 
offered little reason to hope for the sur- 
vival of the other. 

Tipped off by an anonymous caller, 
police were directed to a message from 
the terrorists declaring: “In the face of 
the arrogance of the federal government, 
we have decided to move into action.” 
With the message was a map that led au- 
thorities to a parked taxicab in the Mon- 
treal suburb of St. Hubert. In the cab’s 
trunk was the blood-covered body of 
Pierre Laporte, 49, Quebec’s Labor Min- 
ister. He had been shot in the head 
Still missing was James Cross, 49, Brit- 
ish Trade Commissioner in Montreal 
It was Cross who was first kidnaped 
two weeks ago when his maid unwit- 
tingly let two terrorists into his home, 
mistaking them for deliverymen. For 
his release, the terrorists demanded 
$500,000 in gold bullion, the freeing of 
23 F.L.Q. members from prison, and 
safe passage for them to Cuba or Al- 
geria. When the government firmly re 
fused to meet the terrorists’ terms, the 
F.L.Q. responded by grabbing Laporte 
from the lawn of his home. 

A Powerful Instrument. Drawn, al- 
most dazed, Trudeau described the ex- 
ecution as a “cowardly assassination” 
and called on Canadians to “stick to- 
gether in this very sorry moment of 
our history.” The Prime Minister's re- 
action to the murder is likely to be force- 
ful, to put it mildly, and in the War 
Measures Act he has an immensely pow- 
erful instrument for applying pressure. 
Under the act, a large segment of the Ca 
nadian Bill of Rights is suspended for 
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up to six months. Police and troops are 
empowered to make searches, seizures 
and arrests without warrants, and to 
hold suspects up to seven days without 
making charges. The F.L.Q. is formally 
outlawed. Anyone who attends an F.L.Q. 
meeting or speaks favorably of the or- 
ganization is presumed to be a member 
unless he can prove otherwise—and 
membership can mean a five-year pris- 
on term 

When the act was first put into ef- 
fect, government forces moved swiftly 
All over Quebec, 
through the predawn darkness in search 
of F.L.Q. members and sympathizers 
Nearly 300 people were seized. Among 
them was a fiery young F.L.Q. sym- 
pathizer, Lawyer Robert Lemieux, 29, 
a sort of Canadian Kunstler with a pen- 
chant for publicity and overblown rhet- 


police cars roared 


oric. Police also discovered several arms 
caches, including guns, pistols, bayonets 
and knives. They found no trace of 
Cross and Laporte, but messages re- 
ceived from both hostages earlier in 
the week had indicated that they were 
then alive and safe. “Decide about my 
life or death,” Laporte wrote to Que- 
bec’s Premier Robert Bourassa. “I count 
on you and thank you.” 

At that point, Trudeau's mind was 
just about made up. After canceling a 
ten-day trip to Russia scheduled for 
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STUDENTS SUPPORTING F.L.Q. 





LAWYER ROBERT LEMIEUX 


“Insurrection, real or apprehended, exists.” 


this week, he conferred with opposition 
leaders, former Prime Ministers, friends 
and aides in his spacious corner office 
in the Centre Block of Ottawa's solid 
gray federal complex. As a lifelong de- 
fender of civil liberties, one who helped 
to legalize homosexuality and broaden 
the abortion law, Trudeau could not 
help being disturbed by the draconian 
powers of the War Measures Act. But 
there were other considerations. He is 
a French Canadian from Quebec, but 
he has always been a staunch feder- 
alist, with little sympathy for those who 
place province over union—and less for 
those separat’sts who want to quit the 
union altogether. Moreover, the govern- 
ment was said to have information that 
the terrorists’ next step would be selec- 
tive assassination of political leaders. 
Adding to the urgency was the knowl- 
edge that over the past year more than 
2,000 Ibs. of dynamite—9,000 sticks 
—had been stolen throughout Quebec. 
and the F.L.Q. was chiefly known for its 
acts of robbery, arson and bombing. 


Sixteen hours after invoking the War 
Measures Act, Trudeau appeared on na- 
tionwide television to explain the move. 
He delivered perhaps the most effective 
speech of his career. Referring to the 23 
prisoners whose release the F.L.Q. was 
demanding, he asked: “Who are these 
men who are held out as latter-day pa- 
triots and martyrs?” They included, he 
said, three convicted murderers, five men 
jailed for manslaughter, one bomber and 
several robbers. 

Turning his attention to the terrorists, 
he went on: “If a democratic society is to 
continue to exist, it must be able to root 
out the cancer of an armed, revolution- 
ary movement that is bent on destroying 
the very basis of our freedom.” He con- 
ceded that the War Measures Act con- 
ferred “strong powers, and I find them as 
distasteful as I am sure you do.” But he 
pleaded for understanding. “I appeal to 
all Canadians not to become so obsessed 
by what the government has done today 
in response to terrorism that they forget 
the opening play in this vicious game. 


That play was taken by the revolution- 
aries; they chose to use bombing, murder 
and kidnaping.” 

Like a Sledgehammer. Most Cana- 
dians seemed to endorse Trudeau's ac- 
tion, but there was evidence that some 
had forgotten who made the opening 
play. T.C. Douglas of the socialist New 
Democrats accused Trudeau of using 
the War Measures Act like “a sledge- 
hammer to crack a peanut.” At col- 
leges and universities in Quebec, some 
students boycotted classes to protest the 
War Measures Act. 

Laporte’s execution is certain to in- 
spire revulsion throughout Canada and 
the rest of the world toward the ter- 
rorists. Trudeau’s hand will be immea- 
surably strengthened as a result, and he 
has demonstrated that he will not hes- 
itate to use his power. The last play of 
the week belonged to the terrorists, who 
by their senseless savagery forfeited what 
little sympathy they had ever command- 
ed. The next play will be Trudeau's, 
and it is not likely to be a gentle one. 





Two Separatist Strands 


HE separatist cause espoused by the Quebec Liberation 

Front is nothing new either to the province or Canada. 
The idea of an independent, French-dominated Quebec 
goes back to 1759, when the British defeated the French on 
the Plains of Abraham and made Canada a part of the em- 
pire. Over the next 200 years, the separatist notion re- 
appeared periodically but never really became a movement. 

In the 1960s, however, the idea began to take firm hold. 
Part of this was due to Charles de Gaulle’s fiery brand of 
French nationalism, which he recommended to Quebeckers 
during a memorable visit in 1967. Partly it was due to na- 
tionalistic and ethnic stirrings being felt round the world. 

Early in the 1960s, Quebec’s Premier Jean Lesage vowed 
to make Quebeckers the maitres chez nous (masters in our 
own house) within the Federation. By 1968, René Lé- 
vesque, once a member of Lesage’s Cabinet, helped found 
the Parti Québecois, which demanded political separation 
from Canada. Last spring, Lévesque’s party won 24% of Que- 
bec’s vote in provincial elections. 

Lévesque and his colleagues are moderates committed to 
electoral democracy. At the same time that his ideas were gain- 
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ing prominence a different breed of separatist was developing: 
disaffected radicals committed to violent action. In 1962, these 
activists created the Front de Libération du Québec. They sys- 
tematically began planting bombs in mailboxes, robbing 
banks, setting fire to government buildings. Kidnaping is their 
latest weapon. “There is no difference between the F.L.Q. and 
the liberation movement of Palestine, of Viet Nam, of Black 
Power,” says F.L.Q. Leader Charles Gagnon. 

Moderate and radical separatists share one goal for Que- 
bec: total political separation from Canada. They complain 
that in predominantly English-speaking Canada (16,000,000, 
to 6,000,000 French Canadians) they are no more than sec- 
ond-class citizens. Too much wealth, Quebeckers complain, 
is concentrated in English-controlled Ontario, where rough- 
ly one-third of Canada’s manufacturing industries are sit- 
uated. There is doubt, however, that Quebec could develop 
its bountiful natural resources quickly enough to go it alone 
at any time in the immediate future. Still, as a recent ter- 
rorist manifesto put it, “We have had our fill of promises 
of jobs and prosperity while we always remain the cow- 
ering servants and bootlickers of the big shots.” The mod- 
erates might agree with the sentiment, but their similarity 
to the terrorists ends at that point. The ballot box may be dis- 
couragingly slow, but at least it is not stained with blood. 
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Italy: No Saints in Paradise 


XCEPT for the unmistakably modern 
odor of tear gas and burning rub- 
ber, the southern Italian city of Reggio 
di Calabria could have passed for one 
of the fortified city-states that made up 
Italy before the nation was unified 100 
years ago. For most of the week, tow- 
ering barricades of tree trunks, paving 
stones and junk sealed the city off from 
the outside world while nearly 5,000 
armed police and carabinieri laid siege 
to it. At one point, two columns of 
cops in full riot regalia, spearheaded 
by bulldozers and a construction crane, 
charged into a district that had styled it- 
self an independent “republic”; they 
were hurled back by a hail of bricks, bot- 
tles and Molotov cocktails. 

As Reggio’s rebellion spread and cut 
off virtually the entire southern fifth of 
the country, Premier Emilio Colombo 
ordered troops to cope with a civil dis- 
turbance for the first time since 1946. 
A force of 5,000 uniformed soldiers 
was moved into the area. For the sec- 
ond time in a tumultuous week, a West- 
ern government was compelled to call 
out its armed forces to face a gath- 
ering rebellion. — 

Citizens' Revolt. The revolt of Reg- 
gio began last July, after Rome passed 
out the political fruits of the new de- 
centralization program. Under the plan, 
1S governmental regions were created 
and given their own administrative coun- 
cils and a measure of local autonomy. 
As the biggest city (pop. 160,000) in 
sere Calabria, Reggio seemed the ob- 
vious choice for the seat of the new re- 
gional government. The Reggini looked 
forward to the magic that a fat gov- 
ernment payroll—and payola—could 
work on Reggio’s threadbare economy. 

When the nod went instead to Ca- 
tanzaro, a much smaller city (pop. 
82,000) 75 miles away, Reggio exploded. 
There were five days of street violence 
in July in which one civilian was killed 
and several policem2n were injured. A 
bitter mood of rebsilion grew against 
“the Bourbons” in Rome. Shopkeepers 
shuttered their stores and bankers locked 
their vaults. Schools were closed. 

Though the government ordered state- 
owned TV to carry no news of the in- 
surrection, the revolt steadily picked 
up steam and sympathy. Two weeks 
ago, Italy’s conservative C.1.S.L. labor 
union called a general strike in the Reg- 
gio area. Port workers, post office clerks 
and telephone and telegraph employees 
left their jobs. When railway workers fol- 
lowed last week, the 10 million people 
in Sicily and the toe of the Italian 
boot were virtually cut off from the 
rest of the “country. Barricades and 
wrecked tracks forced trains from the 
north to halt two hours short of Reg- 
gio. The Highway of the Sun, Italy's 
main north-south autostrada, was sealed 
off. With the port blocked, hundreds of 
trucks and freight cars stood idle on the 
other side of the Straits of Messina. 
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Because Reggio is politically conser- 
vative, much of the Italian press re- 
flexively labeled the demonstrators fas- 
cists and hooligans. Few fit the de- 
scription; the revolt has cut across class 
barriers. As Reggio’s aptly named May- 
or Piero Battaglia declared, “This is a cit- 
izens’ revolt.” 

Street Skirmishes. It has also been a 
remarkably civil insurrection so far. 
Fewer than 20 shots have been fired 
by the rebels, even though there are 
30,000 weapons registered in the city. 
Only a few buildings, among them the 
town hall and the post office, show the 
marks of Molotov cocktails. Violence 
has been mostly limited to sporadic 
street skirmishes. Though the scuffles 
have led to hundreds of arrests and 
minor injuries, only three people have 


GIUSEPPE PRIMAVERA 


“RED BARONS” HANGING IN EFFIGY OVER BARRICADED REGGIO STREET 


once the hub of Calabria, but in 1908 
a violent earthquake turned much of it 
to rubble and killed 35,000. The quake 
also prompted an exodus of provincial 
offices to lesser cities, weakening Reg- 
gio’s clout with the pezzi grossi—the 
“big shots”"—in Rome. 

More recently, in addition to the de- 
cision on the regional capital, Reggio 
has suffered a numbing succession of dis- 
appointments. Cosenza, 100 miles from 
Reggio, got the new University of Ca- 
labria. Reggio has not even been able 
to get lights for its rudimentary airport, 
but a site near Catanzaro was chosen 
for a new international airport, and 
there are persistent rumors that Ca- 
tanzaro will eventually wind up with a 
$240 million state-owned steel mill that 
was originally promised to Reggio. The 
Reggini bitterly credit their rivals’ suc- 
cess to “the Red Barons” in Rome, a 
group of influential left-of-center Ca- 





Bitter rebellion against the “pezzi grossi.” 


died, including one policeman who col- 
lapsed from a heart attack. 

After three cops were wounded by 
sniper fire last week, however, Premier 
Colombo finally decided that he had to 
do something to assuage the Reggini. 
Word came from Rome that the June de- 
cision on the location of Calabria’s gov- 
ernment had been only “provisional” 
and that the matter would be turned 
over to the Italian parliament for final 
resolution. When the rebels failed to re- 
move their barricades, Colombo ordered 
out the troops, as much for economic 
as political reasons. The prolonged road 
and rail blockages were beginning to 
damage the whole country. At week’s 
end bulldozers were clearing the bar- 
ricades, and troops in armored personnel 
carriers were opening up road and rail 
routes to the city. 

The wrath of Reggio has been ac- 
cumulating for decades. The city was 


labrian politicians from Cosenza and Ca- 
tanzaro, including Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Giacomo Mancini. Complains Reg- 
gio Shipowner Amedeo Matacena: “We 
have no saints in paradise to speak for 
us, SO We starve.” 

Though the Reggio revolt has largely 
been supported by the church and con- 
servative labor unions, it has borrowed 
heavily from the techniques employed 
by the left in the autunno caldo (“hot au- 
tumn”) of 1969, when students and 
workers took to the barricades and 
braved bloody clashes with police to de- 
mand higher wages and social reforms. 
Now the country may well be in for 
what is known as /a contestazione gen- 
erale—an era of hot seasons in which 
other Italians, following Reggio’s riotous 
example, increasingly resort to confron- 
tation as a way of achieving goals that 
are otherwise unattainable in the By- 
zantine Italian political system. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


A Low-Yield Anniversary 

Along Manhattan’s East River, a spe- 
cial eleven-day session commemorating 
the 25th anniversary of the United Na- 
tions was just getting under way when 
the statesmen’s words of peace were up- 
staged by the contrapuntal sounds of a 
world still preparing for doomsday. The 
discordant notes came from Novaya 
Zemlya on the Arctic Circle, from Lop 
Nor in China’s Sinkiang province, and 
from the Nevada desert. For the first 
time since the nuclear era was born 
(like the U.N., just 25 years ago), the So- 
viet Union, Communist China and the 
U.S. all exploded experimental nuclear 
weapons on the same day. 

As seismographs around the world 
measured the impact of the closely 
spaced explosions, the U.N.’s anniver- 
sary session was shaping up, like the 
U.S. underground test, as a strictly low- 
yield affair. On the first day, when Gen- 
eral Assembly President Edvard Hambro 
of Norway rose to declare that “the 
world will be listening to what we say 
and watching what we do,” he stared 
out Over vast expanses of empty seats 
and delegates of far less stature than 
had been anticipated. 

Domino Dropouts. The disappointing 
turnout pleased only the swarms of grim- 
faced FBI men and 8,000 New York po- 
lice assigned to U.N. security (some of 
the U.N.’s own 230-man guard force 
used the occasion to stage a “sick-out” 
in support of wage demands), In 1960, 
the 34 world leaders who showed up 
for the U.N.’s 15th anniversary included 
such luminaries as Dwight Eisenhower, 



















































DEMONSTRATORS AT U.N. 


Nikita Khrushchev, Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Fidel Castro. The U.N.’s 25th drew 
leaders of 45 nations, but the list was 
loaded with little-known names. From 
the major powers, the only leaders sched- 
uled to show were Richard Nixon and 
Britain’s Prime Minister Edward Heath. 

East bloc representation suffered from 
a domino sequence of dropouts. Soviet 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin had been 
known to be anxious to attend the ses- 
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sion, presumably to add new thrust to 
Moscow's continuing global “peace of- 
fensive.” With U.S.-Soviet _ relations 
cooling perceptibly over the Middle East, 
Kosygin canceled his travel plans and 
dispatched Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko instead. Poland, Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Czechoslovakia quickly fol- 
lowed suit by dispatching their foreign 
ministers. That left Rumanian President 
Nicolae Ceausescu as the only Eastern 












FTER a quarter-century, the U.N. survives, but the ques- 
tion remains of how much it accomplishes beyond 

that. Secretary-General U Thant’s own assessment is that 
“the U.N. has done well, but it has not done well enough.” Cer- 
tainly it is no longer a defense of the U.N.’s record merely 
to recall Adlai Stevenson's remark that if the U.N. were to dis- 
appear, something very much like it would have to be cre- 
ated. One of its most useful functions remains as a place 
for hostile big powers to meet and, if they so desire, to use 
U.N. machinery to carry out the results of their com- 
promises or deals, The U.N. can no doubt be credited with nu- 
merous successes, but its failures have been discouragingly 
frequent. In the process, it has all too often raised hopes false- 
ly and generated cynicism with its impotence. 

Some of the U.N.’s more important hits and misses: 

KEEPING THE PEACE: Kashmir, Cyprus and the Congo 
have all been U.N. successes. In the Middle East, a U.S.- 
backed General Assembly resolution successfully cooled the 
Suez crisis of 1956, but that plus was wiped out in 1967. 
When Cairo demanded that the U.N. pull out its 3,400-man 
Emergency Force, U Thant swiftly complied rather than 
try to stall for time. It was one of the more spectacular mis- 
judgments of Thant’s flaccid, nine-year stewardship. As a re- 
sult, Egypt began mobilizing near Israel's borders, and the 
Six-Day War was on. In the Soviet invasions of Hungary 
in 1956 and Czechoslovakia in 1968, the Nigerian civil war 
and the war in Indochina, U.N. impact has been nil. 
DECOLONIZATION: Again some hits, but a few strikeouts. 


Hits and Misses: A 25-Year Box Score 





The U.N.’s existence has smoothed the transition of new na- 
tions from colonial status to independence. But U.N. con- 
demnations have had no effect on white-minority regimes in 
Rhodesia and South Africa; Pretoria has ignored reso- 
lutions canceling its mandate in South West Africa. 

DISARMAMENT: Though the U.N.’s Geneva Disarmament 
Committee has sponsored treaties on the peaceful uses of 
the seabed and outer space, the major milestones of arms con- 
trol—the Limited Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 1963 and the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty of 1968—were initially 
worked out by the U.S. and the Soviets. The prospects for fu- 
ture arms control depend on initiatives by Washington and 
Moscow, not the U.N. 

ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE: A hit. Attempts to cajole the de- 
veloped nations into committing 1% of their G.N.P.s to eco- 
nomic aid have not been entirely successful (only France, 
surprisingly, meets the goal; the U.S. figure is closer to one- 
half of 1%). But donor nations, among them the U.S., are 
more and more willing to channel aid funds through mul- 
tinational organizations like the World Bank. 

Foop: A qualified hit. New seeds and techniques pro- 
moted by the U.N.’s Food and Agriculture Organization 
have helped increase world food production by 50% since 
the end of World War II. But close to 50% of the world’s 
3.5 billion people are still under- or malnourished. 

HEALTH: More hits. The World Health Organization's glob- 
al disease-eradication programs have made considerable pro- 
gress in the control of malaria and other diseases. 
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There’s talk about consumers wanting 
the things they buy to work and to last, 
as well as look good. Value as well as 
fashion. Some facts: Prices rise around 
you, but Florsheim Shoes still start at 
$19.95. Their longer wear still comes 
from premium calf that holds its shape, 
kidskin that stays soft because the 
finish is rubbed in, not painted on. Their 
extreme lightweight and flexibility still 
rests on premium leather soles so they 
won't get floppy. Fashion? Over 250 
styles in every kind of new look. But 
with Florsheim you get that look with- 
out being a loser. This way we have 
something worthwhile to talk about! 


Left: The Calcutta, brown byzantine calf, 30222; 
not shown: black, 20253. Right: The Calcutta, 
brown byzantine calf, 30220; not shown: black, 
20232. 


Most Florsheim styles $19.95 to $29.95 
Most Imperial styles $39.95 


FLORSHEIM 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY « CHICAGO 60606 « A DIVISION OF INTERCO INCORPORATED 































Mrs. Ryan’s son got married last night. 





Mrs. Patrick Ryan had waited 
thirty-three years for her Bill to 
find the right girl. But when the 
best man proposed the traditional 
toast to the newlyweds, tears 
filled her eyes. That was her only 
son on that girl’s arm. 











The bride had also waited. Seven 
years. Through college. Bill’s law 
school. The Army. Even a “‘get- 
ting established”’ period when he 
| got out. So now, Bill and Mary 

llen raised their Harper’s to 
what was probably the longest 
engagement in recorded history. 





Just before the newlyweds made 
their escape, Bill’s new father-in- 
law collared him for a man-to- 
man talk and a Harper’s. Yes, he 
would take care of his daughter 
and thank you very much for the 
check. 
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European star-quality representative at 
the meeting. Ceausescu, of course, made 
the trip not so much to visit the U.N. 
as to drum up trade deals and tour Dis- 
neyland (a treat, he was well aware, 
that was denied Khrushchev during his 
1959 U.S. tour for security reasons). 

Paltry Resources. The U.N.’s cham- 
pions point to its growing membership 
and its increasingly vital activity in such 
fields as economic aid and education as 
signs of its continuing health. But on bal- 
ance, the U.N.’s record of achievements 
(see box) has been very discouraging. 

In none of the major crises of the 
1960s—notably Viet Nam, the Middle 
East, Biafra and the arms race—has 
the U.N. been able or willing to take a 
positive role. One of its problems is pal- 
try resources, a handicap that can be par- 
tially cured if it acts soon on proposals 
to increase the U.N.’s on-call peace-keep- 
ing force from 11,000 to 25,000 men. 
But the organization’s relative impotence 
in the major East-West confrontations 
is all but certain to continue, if only be- 
cause the U.N. was never designed to 
be a world government, much less one 
strong enough to rein in the great pow- 
ers. The wry rule of thumb posed by 
Philippines Foreign Minister Carlos Ro- 
mulo years ago still holds: “When there 
is an issue between two small powers, 
the issue disappears. When there is an 
issue between a small power and a big 
power, the small power disappears. 
When it’s an issue between two su- 
perpowers, the U.N. disappears.” 

If the major powers are less and less 
inclined to bring matters of substance be- 
fore the U.N., that is partly because of 
its unwieldy size and distorted repre- 
sentation. The Pacific island republic 
of Fiji, which last week became the 
127th member of the U.N., has a pop- 
ulation of only 520,000; yet it is a 
giant compared with some of the mi- 
crostates that will soon be knocking on 
the U.N.’s doors. Of a total of some 65 
territories, trusts and colonies that are 
headed for independence, 50 have pop- 
ulations under 100,000. All together, 
these potential members will represent 
fewer people than there are in New 
York City. But in the General Assem- 
bly they wil be able to amass enough 
votes to block the two-thirds majority 
needed for any important decision. 

If past experience is any guide, the 
new ministates will be using their de- 
bating privileges to the maximum, a 
stupefying—and increasingly serious 
—problem for the U.N. The U.S. has 
suggested that the smaHer nations be 
given “associate” membersh'p but no 
General Assembly vote. Another pro- 
posal is that each nation’s vote be weight- 
ed to reflect the size of its population. 
With its steadily growing membership. 
the U.N. promises to become an ever 
more faithful mirror of Marshall Mc- 
Luhan’s “global village.” But unless 
some measure is adopted to deal with 
the small-nation problem, it will also be- 
come less useful as a forum for quiet, 
fruitful diplomacy among the powers. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Succession and Stalemate 

When the late Gamal Abdel Nasser 
staged a presidential referendum in 
1965, he ran up a 99.9% vote of ap- 
proval. Only 65 voters out of 6,951,206 
rebuffed him. Last week his successor 
as Egypt's President fared considerably 
worse. More than 7,100,000 voters were 
asked to vote naam (yes) or la (no) on 
the question “Do you agree that An- 
war Sadat should be President?” They 
gave the 52-year-old former Vice Pres- 
ident no more than a 90.04% naam 
vote, and 711,252 Egyptians voted /a. 
Two days after the election and 19 
days after his predecessor's death, Sa- 
dat was duly inaugurated. 

Subtle Signs. Despite all those Jas, Sa- 
dat’s elevation was sufficiently swift and 
smooth to demonstrate a degree of con- 
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SADAT FINGERING WORRY BEADS 
A significant mood of uncertainty. 


tinuity, if not necessarily stability. Sub- 
tle signs were beginning to surface of a 
potential struggle for power that could 
convulse the most populous Arab nation. 
> Item: Hassanein Heikal, editor of Cai- 
ro's Al Ahram and Minister of Guidance 
(information), printed a eulogy to Nasser 
written by the moderately pro-Western 
Zakaria Mohieddin. That gave rise to 
speculation that Heikal was seeking to 
retrieve Mohieddin from obscurity. Once 
one of Nasser’s intimates, Mohieddin’s 
name had not even been mentioned in 
the Egyptian press since he fell out with 
Nasser in 1968 over economic policy and 
Egypt's increasing reliance on the 
Soviets. 

> Item: Rumors from Cairo insisted that 
Nasser on his deathbed had designated 
Mohieddin his heir, which was not likely. 
> Item: Reports from outside Egypt sug- 
gested that Sabry and the Soviets have 


agreed to send home 600 Egyptian stu- 
dents and 300 army officers training in 
East bloc nations. These could become 
the nucleus of a force that would thrust 
Sabry into a ruling position. 

These stories indicate a jockeying for 
influence that could have a disastrous ef- 
fect on the Suez cease-fire between 
Egypt and Israel. In a bid for suprem- 
acy, the opposing pro- and anti-Soviet 
factions in Cairo might resume shooting. 
So might forces in Jordan (see fol- 
lowing story), where the first fight since 
the civil war broke out last week. 

The very confusion of the situations in 
both Cairo and Amman might also keep 
all sides too busy to start anything. That 
at least is what Jerusalem hopes. For the 
moment, Israel's mood is relaxed; the na- 
tion last week celebrated the harvest 
feast of Sukkoth. The top news on Ra- 
dio Israel, with a cease-fire in effect, was 
not battle casualties but the early arrival 
of the winter rains. 

Nevertheless, Israel, violating the 
standstill under the guise of “mainte- 
nance,” has been steadily refurbishing 
the Bar-Lev Line on the east bank of the 
Suez Canal since August. Sandbags 
have been replaced by cement, and roads 
have been asphalted to forestall mining. 

Unyielding Position. For impact and 
drama, the Israeli violations pale along- 
side Egypt's in moving up scores of 
SA-2 and SA-3 missiles with Soviet 
connivance. Half a world away, at the 
United Nations, the Egyptian violations 
and their effect on the U.S.-proposed 
Middle East peace talks became a focus 
for intense discussions. 

One of the more significant meetings 
took place between U.S. Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers and Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Gromyko. In a 
four-hour working dinner at the Soviet 
U.N. mission, Rogers brought up the 
question of missile violations and 
stressed the U.S. desire for rectification. 
Gromyko, in turn, accused Washington 
of tricking Cairo by promising Israel ad- 
ditional Phantom jets even though Nas- 
ser had agreed to a cease-fire. 

Earlier, Egypt's Foreign Minister 
Mahmoud Riad met privately with Rog- 
ers at the Secretary’s suite in Manhat- 
tan’s Waldorf Towers; such is the degree 
of U.S. concern that President Nixon 
personally telephoned Rogers’ suite to 
voice s‘ill one more plea for rectification. 

Riad was unyielding. Publicly, he has 
denied that Egypt has violated the cease- 
fire. To Rogers he explained that Nas- 
ser’s successor must cope with forces 
in Egypt that are not particularly anx- 
ious to continue the cease-fire with Is- 
rael beyond its Nov. 5 expiration date. 

Some U.S. officials would like to 
see Jerusalem soften its insistence on rec- 
tification as a condition for peace talks 
with U.N. Representative Gunnar Jar- 
ring. The Israelis argue that to yield on 
the missile issue could have disastrous 
consequences, since Egypt has flaunted 
bad faith and could not be trusted to 
keep whatever peace emerged from the 
Jarring talks. 
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N Amman last week, Jordan’s King 

Hussein and Guerrilla Leader Yasser 
Arafat shook hands self-consciously. The 
gesture sealed a shaky agreement. In 
the wake of the ten-day civil war that 
claimed thousands of lives, Hussein won 
a pledge of loyalty from the Palestinian 
guerrillas. At the same time, he granted 
the fedayeen broad freedom to move 
and operate within his kingdom. Yet 
scarcely had Hussein and Arafat con- 
cluded the bargain when minor skir- 
mishes between guerrillas and loyalists 
began breaking out. 

Should the skirmishing develop into 
another round of full-scale fighting, Hus- 
sein is likely to find himself in deeper 
trouble than he has ever experienced, 


For his support is steadily dwindling. 

Hussein has always had trouble with 
the Palestinians. Most of them are late- 
comers, forcibly grafted on to the na- 
tive population of Jordan in 1948. At 
the same time, the country was in- 
undated by tens of thousands of other 
Palestinians who fled from Israel. Of 
Hussein's 2,200,000 subjects, two-thirds 
are now Palestinians, and the majority 
are at best lukewarm to him. But the 
country’s remaining 700,000 or so peo- 
ple had always been considered loyal 
to the throne. It is within this group 
that the decline in allegiance is taking 
place. 

Western newsmen have summed up 
Jordan's civil war as a confrontation be- 
tween “fed” and “Bed"—that is, between 
the Palestinian fedayeen and the Bedou- 
ins, who make up the largest segment 
(250,000) of the other Jordanians. To a 
certain extent this is true, for the Bedou- 
ins remain the backbone of Hussein’s 
56,000-man army. Yet increasing num- 
bers of “Beds” are joining the “feds.” 
Arabs estimate that up to 15% of the 
guerrillas are non-Palestinians. No fewer 
than 2,500 members of the Beni Sakhr, 
Jordan’s most powerful Bedouin tribe, 
have joined Arafat's Al-Fatah or other 
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The Other Jordanians 


guerrilla groups. Other non-Bedouin Jor- 
danians have also joined the fedayeen. 
One of them, Nayef Hawatmeh, even 
heads his own radical guerrilla group, the 
Popular Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine. 

Houses of Hair. The Hashemite kings 
of Jordan set in motion the forces that 
have led to this shift in loyalties. Am- 
man was a dusty musabilah, or market 
town, when King Abdullah, Hussein's 
grandfather, made it the capital of his 
new kingdom in 1921. Most of the coun- 
try’s Bedouins roamed Transjordan’s 
eastern deserts, proud and hawklike men 
who scorned as inferiors the Arabs in cit- 
ies. Allah made the Bedouin and the 
camel, they were wont to say, and then 


CROSSING THE JORDANIAN DESERT ABOARD CAMELS 


Allah made the town Arab out of the 
camel's droppings. 

The Bedouins survived the 125° sum- 
mer heat by hunkering down beside 
water holes; in winter, after provident 
rains had fallen, they drove their camel 
herds across 100-mile-wide tribal grazing 
grounds, venturing into town only to 
sell their animals. They observed stern 
codes for everything from vendettas to 
hospitality, Bigger tribes like the Beni 
Sakhr, when they suffered a bad win- 
ter, carried out a gazu or tribal raid, plun- 
dering weaker tribes of their camels, 
horses and food. 

Abdullah won the loyalty of this fierce, 
independent people by protecting them 
from the even fiercer Wahhabi tribes 
of neighboring Saudi Arabia with his 
British-trained Arab Legion. But the le- 
gion, under Sir John Bagot Glubb 
(“Glubb Pasha”), also imposed an ever- 
increasing degree of internal order, for- 
bidding the gazu and destroying the 
tribes’ stockpiles of arms. Civilization, 
in the shape of the road and the au- 
tomobile, ended the demand for camels 
and forced the nomads to fold up their 
goat-hair tents and drift into towns 
and villages. Today the Beni Sakhr pros- 
per by dealing in real estate and farm- 





ing 100,000 acres of land planted in 
grains. 

Citification has enveloped others 
among the nomadic or peasant people 
who made up Jordan's original pop- 
ulation. The Circassians, descended from 
Moslems who fled the Crimea and the 
Russians a century ago, along with the 
Shishans, Druzes, Turkomans and Ba- 
hais, represent 350,000 people who 
were once scattered in small, isolated vil- 
lages. Now many of them are moving 
into cities like Amman, Salt and Ir- 
bid. So are many of Jordan's 100,000 
Arab Christians. 

Flung together in confining cities, the 
various Transjordanian ethnic groups 
are intermingling, and substituting po- 
litical allegiance for tribal or ethnic 
ones. In a country where no formal po- 
litical parties are allowed to function, 
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GUARDING AGAINST GAZU 





the urban Jordanian turns increasingly 
to the fedayeen, mostly because of the 
guerrillas’ commitment to defeating Is- 
rael but also because they are attracted 
by the emerging social cohesion of the 
Palestinians. 

The pro-fedayeen, non-Palestinian 
Jordanians are not bent on overthrowing 
Hussein, but the King’s attempts to re- 
press the guerrillas have turned many 
of that group against him. Even neu- 
tral Jordanians were repelled by the bru- 
tality of Hussein’s army. In Amman, 
Bedouin soldiers slew wounded guer- 
rillas, some while they lay helpless on 
stretchers. Others looted stores and hous- 
es and raped women at gunpoint. On- 
lookers insist that these were not Jor- 
danian at all, but the Bedouin mer- 
cenaries from Syria, Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia who constitute a third of Hus- 
sein’s army. “These foreign legionnaires 
didn’t look on this as a police action,” 
says former Premier Suleiman Nabulsi, 
60, a non-Palestinian supporter of the 
fedayeen. “They thought it was a great 
gazu, just like one desert tribe raiding 
another.” 

Hussein is aware of the lingering bit- 
terness, and he is also alert to a quan- 
dary involving Israel. The King has 
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This is our Countdown Model 350. And it 
costs something less than $160. 

It‘is about as automatic a camera as you can 
get. 

And about the most unique. 

This camera even counts the seconds for you 
electronically. While your picture’s being de- 
veloped. 

A little electronic timer calls you (“beeep” ) 
when your picture is ready to see. 

The electronic exposure system (electric eye 
and electronic shutter) figures out exposures for 
any kind of shot automatically. 

1/1000th of a second on a bright sunny day 
(to catch your kid doing the 100 yard dash). 

A 10 second color time exposure at dusk. 

Black-and-white snapshots indoors. Without 
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The privilege of doing practically nothing | 
has its price. 






flash. 

This system even measures the burst of a 
flash automatically. 

There’s a dual image Zeiss Ikon rangefinder- 
viewfinder for quick and accurate focusing. 

(As you line up the two images in the finder 
it frames the picture. Automatically.) 

You can take portraits or close-ups or even 
self-portraits. (Merely by snapping on optional 
attachments.) 

Of course, this is one of the Polaroid Land 
cameras. 

So you get a color picture in a minute. A 
black-and-white in seconds. 

That’s a privilege no other camera in the 
world will give you. 

At any price. 


Polaroid® ty 


frequently indicated that he would like 
to make peace with the Israelis, But 
the fedayeen have convinced his people 
that they must continue the war against 
Israel. This puts Hussein in a position 
that monarchs have rarely faced; the 
more he presses to end hostilities, the 
more hostile his own subjects become. 


SOVIET UNION 
A Dreaded First for Aeroflot 


Authorities in the ancient Black Sea 
port of Trebizond, Turkey, bustled about 
excitedly last week as the Soviet Aero- 
flot AN-24 craft circled for an un- 
scheduled landing. After all, few for- 
eign planes ever land in the small (pop. 
66,000) market town. Excitement soon 
turned to consternation as frantic pas- 
sengers scrambled out the rear door 
and two bloodied pilots staggered from 
the front of the plane. Both had been 
wounded by gunshots. Inside lay the 
stewardess, 18-year-old Nadezhda Kul- 
chenko, dead of a bullet wound. That 
dreaded international malady, skyjack- 
ing, had finally spread to Russia. 

Two of the passengers, Koveysvo 
Bransizkas, 46, and his son Prano Al- 
girdas, 18, were seized by Turkish mil- 
itary authorities. The two readily ad- 
mitted hijacking the craft while it was 
on a short run between the Soviet Geor- 
gian cities of Batumi and Sukhumi. 
They said they wanted to escape Rus- 
sia and requested political asylum. 

According to Aeroflot Captain Oganes 
Babayan, the pair had burst into the 
cockpit and when the pilots tried to 
radio an alarm to the ground, opened 
fire. One passenger said the stewardess 
was killed as she tried to keep the hi- 
jackers out of the cockpit. The hijack- 
ers carried five firearms and three hand 
grenades—an extraordinary arsenal in 
any case but particularly for Soviet cit- 
izens, who are prohibited from owning 





STEWARDESS KULCHENKO 
Dangers of a double standard. 
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firearms without special permission.* 
They also had about $5,000 in Soviet 
and U.S. currency. 

Since 1964 there have been at least 
three other hijack attempts aboard So- 
viet civilian aircraft, all involving live 
gunfire. In 1966, three would-be hi- 
jackers were shot at by a Soviet pilot, in- 
dicating that crew members are armed 
at least some of the time. Last June au- 
thorities arrested a number of Soviet 
Jews in Leningrad who were allegedly 
plotting to escape official harassment 
by hijacking an airliner. 

Previously, the authorities took no 
special precautions against potential hi- 
jackings. They figured that existing con- 
trols, including an internal passport sys- 
tem, were strict enough. The Bransiz- 
kases’ bloodily successful job may 
change all that. 

The Soviets were understandably in- 
censed by Turkey's handling of the case. 
After releasing the plane, Ankara grant- 
ed political asylum to the Bransizkases. 
Moreover, despite attempts of the Treb- 
izond prosecutor to bring the pair to 
trial on charges of murder, the courts 
quickly freed them. In an age of rising 
air piracy, Turkey's astonishing action 
seemed to sanction a double standard 
for “good” and “bad” hijackers (TIME, 
Sept. 28)—though it is difficult to see 
how the Bransizkases could be accorded 
much sympathy, whatever their political 
problems at home. Moscow is not like- 
ly to let the Turks forget about their han- 
dling of the case. 


CHINA 


The Price of Recognition 

At the frenzied height of China’s Cul- 
tural Revolution, Peking virtually board- 
ed up many of its foreign embassies 
and brought home every Chinese am- 
bassador but the one in Egypt. Over 
the past 17 months, 30 heads of del- 
egations have returned to their duties, 
suggesting that China's leaders were 
ready to resume more normal dealings 
with the world community. An even 
more tangible sign was a series of qui- 
et negotiations that opened in several 
capitals. Their aim: to secure diplomatic 
recognition from some of the 80-plus na- 
tions that still do not acknowledge the 
existence of Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s 
21-year-old regime. 

Last week the Chinese scored a ma- 
jor success in that strategy. After 20 
months of negotiation in Stockholm ini- 
tiated by Canada’s Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau, Peking and Ottawa announced 
that they would establish diplomatic re- 
lations immediately. Trudeau had also 
agreed to break off relations with Na- 
tionalist China, but Taipei beat him to 
the punch. Just before the new Peking- 
Ottawa link was announced, Taiwan's 


* Guns are frequently easier to obtain in the 
southern part of the U.S.S.R., however, be- 
cause of less rigid control and small-arms fac- 
tories located in the area. Workers smuggle 
weapons out of the plants and sell them on 
the black market. 



































NATIONALIST AMBASSADOR LEAVING OTTAWA 
Pleasing a good customer. 


Ambassador Hsueh Yu-chi severed his 
country’s diplomatic ties with Canada 
and took leave of the country in a tear- 
ful farewell scene. 

In re-establishing relations with Chi- 
na, Canada was pleasing a good cus- 
tomer. Since 1961, when Canada first 
began selling wheat to Peking, China 
has become the country’s ninth largest 
trading partner. Exports during the first 
seven months of 1970 totaled $100,729,- 
000. Because Canada buys little but pea- 
nuts and cotton pants in return, the 
trade accounted for an $89 million bal- 
ance of payments surplus. It could grow 
larger if the Chinese would begin buy- 
ing Canadian newsprint and potash. Tru- 
deau, who visited China in 1960 with 
Jacques Hébert and co-authored a book 
called Two Innocents in China, has ad- 
vocated recognition since before his elec- 
tion in 1968. “It is a fact that there is 
a very large and populous country which 
is governed [from] Peking,” he says. 
“To recognize that government does not 
mean that we approve of what it is 
doing.” 

Initially, the Chinese demanded that 
Canada acknowledge Peking’s claim 
over Taiwan, which has served as head- 
quarters for Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek and his Nationalist forces since 
they fled the mainland in 1949. Final- 
ly, the Chinese compromised by allow- 
ing Canada to announce that it “takes 
note” of the claim, without further com- 
menting on it. Even so, it was a moral 
victory for Peking: France, the last West- 
ern nation that recognized China, was 
not even required to mention Taiwan. 

Annual Poll. Despite opposition from 
conservatives to the Canadian formula 
on Taiwan, Italy may become the next 
nation to establish relations. Rome has 
been holding secret talks in Paris with 
Chinese diplomats for six years. Belgium 
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With “brownouts’ and fuel rationing 
threatening the U.S. this winter, 
its a crime to keep wasting our fuel. 








Homeowners and businesses are facing severe shortages of 


. fuel oil, natural gas and coal in the next few months. 


A presidential committee headed by Paul W. McCracken, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisors, was formed to 
recommend ways to alleviate the acute shortage of clean fuels for 
this winter. And to ensure an adequate fuel supply for the next 
five years. 

On September 29, the committee presented its recommen- 
dations. 

In essence, they recommended that the U.S. expand its 
sources of supply. And that everyone act now to conserve energy. 
Federal agencies were told to launch programs to conserve fuel 
in all Federal installations. 


We must stop wasting our fuels. 


Example: An estimated half of the houses in 
the U.S. have little or no insulation. An unin- 
sulated house can waste up to 45% of its fuel. 
Significant fuel savings are also possible in 
commercial and institutional buildings. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation suggests adequate in- 
sulation as an important step toward conserving fuel. 

On the following pages we're reprinting a special advertise- 
ment about insulation which seems pertinent. Plus some sugges- 
tions that can help every homeowner save fuel this winter. And cut 
fuel bills by a significant amount! 

If enough people take precautions now, we can keep the 
energy shortages from becoming a “‘crisis.” 

These days, there are enough other crises to worry about. 
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in the ceiling, three inches in the wall. 
Cost-reducing Fiberglas, the new basic material. 


FIBERGLAS Owens-Corning is Fiberglas. 


*Fibergias is the registered trademark of Owens-Corning Fibergias Corporation, Fibergias Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43601 











7 ways to save as much as 50% 
on heating costs this winter 


(while keeping the fuel shortage from hitting home) 


1. Install storm windows and doors. 


Every uninsulated door and window robs your 
home of heat. Double glazing or storm win- 
dows and doors can reduce heat loss as much 
as 10%.Your home stays warmer. Your furnace 
uses less fuel. 


2. Caulk around windows and eaves, 
weatherstrip doors. 

Every opening and crack costs you money, 
wastes fuel. A few cents’ worth of caulking and 
weatherstripping can seal cracks and gaps, 
save dollars in fuel. 


3. Set thermostat back at night. 

When you're asleep under blankets, your home 
needn't be as warm as when you're up and 
about. Set your thermostat back a few notches. 
Each degree it’s turned back means a 3% sav- 
ing on fuel. 


4. Have thermostat checked and adjusted. 


A faulty thermostat can cause your furnace to 
cycle improperly, wasting fuel, running up 
costs. Have it checked. If it needs repairs, con- 
sider replacing it with a ‘‘day-night"’ thermostat 
that automatically sets heat back at night, turns 
it up again next morning. 


5. Have furnace, flues, and filters checked. 
Accumulations of soot and dust clog heating 
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equipment, keep it from operating efficiently. 
Have your furnace checked and cleaned at the 
start of the heating season. Replace furnace 
filters. Get your money's worth from the fuel 
you use. 


6. Install a humidifier. 


Your furnace wrings moisture from the air and 
makes rooms feel cooler than they actually are. 
A humidifier replaces this moisture, lets you 
feel just as comfortable at lower temperatures. 


7. Install adequate insulation. 


It takes more than twice as much fuel to heat a 
home without insulation than the same home 
with insulation. New homes under construc- 
tion should have a minimum of 6” of insulation 
in ceilings, 3” in walls. In existing homes, where 
installing insulation in walls may be impracti- 
cal, significant savings are still possible by in- 
stalling a 6” thickness of insulation in the attic. 
Ask your lumber dealer about precut, lay-in 
insulation you can install yourself in less thana 
weekend. Or consult your insulation contractor. 


For further information about how you can 
save fuel and money with insulation, write for 
free booklet, ‘The Full Story of Full Insulation.” 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.,Att.E.C.Meeks, 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43601. 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas 


and Austria have expressed interest in es- 
tablishing diplomatic ties. Marxist Salva- 
dor Allende, who is expected to be con- 
firmed as Chile's President this week, has 
already promised to recognize Mao's 
regime, and there is speculation that 
the new leftist regime in Bolivia may 
follow suit. 

Canada’s move will also give China 
one more vote in the annual poll on 
whether to seat Peking at the United Na- 
tions, but it will almost certainly not 
be enough to turn the tide this year. 
Moreover, even if the General Assembly 
were to confound all speculation by ad- 
mitting Peking this session, the question 
of China’s permanent seat on the Se- 
curity Council, now held by Chiang’s 
government, would remain unsettled. 
And the Communists have said that 
they will not accept U.N. membership 
until they can claim both seats. 

The Nixon Administration, while no- 
where near formal recognition of China, 
has been anxious to make small ges- 
tures toward easing tension, It has re- 
moved some trade and travel restrictions 
and, after a two-year suspension, quick- 
ly agreed to re-establish ambassadorial- 
level contact in Warsaw last February. 

But there are no signs of a shift in 
Washington's policy of non-recognition. 
It is a policy, as its critics never tire of 
pointing out, that contains a measure 
of absurdity by pretending that China 
is actually governed by Taiwan. Ten or 
15 years ago, Mao's regime might have 
agreed to fudge the Taiwan issue in ex- 
change for diplomatic relations with the 
U.S., but today Peking would very like- 
ly insist that Washington break off with 
the Nationalist government. 

Still, the U.S. is aware that an ac- 
commodation with the regime that ob- 
viously controls China and wields vast 
influence throughout Asia would have 
advantages. By no means the smallest 
benefit would be some much-needed le- 
verage in Washington's dealings with 
the Soviet Union. After all, if the Krem- 
lin were more worried about the U.S.’s 
moving closer toward its huge and of- 
ten hostile Asian neighbor, it might be 
less ready to challenge Washington. 





The ABCDs of Pacification 


ACIFICATION, South Viet Nam's 

“other war,” has been waged in one 
guise or another since the days of the 
French. In the 1950s there was the abor- 
tive agroville program of agricultural re- 
settlement. In the early 1960s came the 
U.S. concept of “strategic hamlets,” 
which were meant to fortify rural areas 
to protect peasants from Communist at- 
tack. By 1966 President Johnson was re- 
ferring to pacification as “the other war,” 
or “the struggle to win the hearts and 
minds of the people.” Whatever its name, 
the object of pacification for nearly 
two decades has been to wrest rural 
areas from Viet Cong control and bring 
them under the aegis of the Saigon gov- 
ernment. With U.S. troops continuing 
their withdrawal—President Nixon last 
week announced that the troop level 
would decline by another 40,000 to 
344,000 by Christmas—pacification has 
assumed ever-increasing importance in 
determining the allegiance of the coun- 
try’s 11 million peasants. 

Alphabetical Ratings. After the 
Communists’ 1968 Ter offensive, U.S. 
and South Vietnamese officials cast a 
critical eye on their Hamlet Evaluation 
System (H.E.S.), which was supposed 
to determine the relative extent of both 
the government and V.C. control. The 
system was found to be misleading. Dis- 
tricts were often shamelessly gerryman- 
dered to create impressions of progress 
that had no relation to reality. A com- 
plex new scheme was devised that re- 
quires field advisers to answer no fewer 
than 149 multiple-choice questions; the 
replies are fed into a computer in Sai- 
gon, which digests them and then prints 
out alphabetical ratings: 

A—full-scale government presence 
and the apparent elimination of the Viet 
Cong apparatus; B—strong government 
presence while the V.C. appear to have 
been neutralized; C—less-than-firm gov- 
ernment presence and some V.C. agents 
still operating; D—partial government 
control with V.C. agents operating ac- 
tively; E—minimum government pres- 
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ence with V.C. agents underground by 
day and operative by night; V—totally 
under Viet Cong control. 

When the computerized system was 
launched last January, the percentage 
of A-B-C hamlets (reasonably secure) 
immediately dropped from 92.7% to 
87.9%. Now, however, U.S. aides claim 
that the figure has climbed back to 
92.8% of the rural population. Obvi- 
ously Saigon does not exercise total con- 
trol over that many people; the C ham- 
lets are rather shaky entities, for ex- 
ample, even by optimistic American 
standards. The problem is still one of in- 
terpretation, and Saigon’s readings are 
likely to be overly hopeful. 

Even so, the government does seem 
to be making inroads. To convert a sin- 
gle hamlet from a rating of V even to 
D requires not only tons of ammunition, 
miles of barbed wire and nightly coun- 
terinsurgency ambushes, but also vast 
amounts of cement, tin, fertilizer, sweat 
and blood. The hamlet of Trinh Phu is 
a Case in point. One year ago, gov- 
ernment troops entered Trinh Phu for 
the first time in a decade. To look at pac- 
ification in terms of people rather than 
printouts, Time Correspondent James 
Willwerth paid a visit to Trinh Phu, a 
partially pacified hamlet with a D rat- 
ing. His report: 

The road to Trinh Phu, a muddy rib- 
bon stretching through rice-rich Ba 
Xuyen province, ends some 85 miles 
southwest of Saigon at the Rach Vop 
canal. Until October 1969, Trinh Phu 
had been controlled by antigovernment 
forces almost without interruption since 
the end of World War II. In 1965, the Al- 
lies declared the hamlet a free fire zone. 
Many of the families fled. 

Thriving Market Place. Last year, as 
part of its stepped-up pacification pro- 
gram, the government turned its at- 
tention to Trinh Phu. Regional Force 
troops, a home-grown militia responsible 
for their own province, moved in cau- 
tiously. They were followed closely by 
black-pajamaed Revolutionary Develop- 
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ment cadres, which are supposed to com- 
bine the skills of the community or- 
ganizer and the psy-war specialist. 

The government forces established 
outposts three miles down the canal 
from Trinh Phu. With air support from 
U.S.-piloted F-100s, they forced the Viet 
Cong to withdraw a few miles. The gov- 
ernment’s presence was secured and 
Trinh Phu was given an E rating. Slow- 
ly, families began moving back. 

Progress was slow but hearteningly 
steady. In November, a medical team op- 
erating out of a U.S. Navy boat hand- 
ed out medicine wrapped in propaganda 
leaflets—but was nearly blasted out of 
the water when it ventured too far 
down the canal and entered guerrilla- 
controlled waters. In December, hamlet 
elections were held and, perhaps more 
noteworthy, the Revolutionary Devel- 
opment cadres built a schoolhouse. Late 
that month, Trinh Phu won its current 
D rating. In January, boats carrying 
ice, vegetables and dry goods moved 
slowly down the canal; it was the first 
regular river commerce to reach Trinh 
Phu in nearly a decade. 

Since last spring, terrorist incidents 
have slowly declined. The sights and 
sounds and smells of a vibrant and vi- 
able community are once again in ev- 
idence. The Ben Doi market place has 
been revived, complete with coffee shops 
and colorful open-air stalls. Noisy chil- 
dren romp by the canal and women bar- 
ter loudly with fishermen and farmers. 
Fifteen acres of high-yield miracle rice 
will be harvested this month. The fish 
catch has risen considerably since peo- 
ple have begun to feel safe working on 
the canal. In the August senatorial elec- 
tions, nearly every eligible voter in the 
hamlet turned out. 

Unsettling Presence. The battle is by 
no means over. The D rating represents 
quite an improvement, but still is noth- 
ing to brag about. Pro-government of- 
fictals can spend the night in the ham- 
let, but only in the relative security of 
the centrally located market area. Bare- 
ly two miles down Rach Vop canal, 
which flows languidly through the heart 
of the hamlet, is “Indian country,” as 
American soldiers call guerrilla-con- 
trolled areas. 

It is the quality of official leadership 
that will determine the future of Trinh 
Phu and of the entire pacification pro- 
gram. Local government is still often cor- 
rupt. “We have established territorial 
security,” says Army Major Alan But- 
ler, the district’s senior U.S. adviser. 
“But the test is whether at the hamlet 
level the government can deliver the 
goods rather than the Viet Cong.” Ham- 
let Chief Tran Van Giao puts it an- 
other way, “Our security is now fair,” 
he observed. “Soon I hope to have full 
security, a place for women to have ba- 
bies. Where there can be some elec- 
tricity and medical supplies.” Simple 
things, but so basic that they only serve 
to show that no matter how far Trinh 
Phu has come with its D rating, it still 
has a long way to go. 
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INT by point, the Communist ne- 

gotiators tore apart Richard Nix- 
on’s latest peace plan to end the 
Viet Nam War. Almost with relish, 
they announced in the baroque grand 
ballroom of Paris’ Majestic Hotel 
last week their “total and categorical” 
rejection of the five-point program. 
Nonetheless, Chief U.S. Negotiator 
David Bruce patiently replied that 
the U.S. “will not take your com- 
ments today as your final position” 
and that “all proposals, yours as well 
as our own,” are still open to dis- 
cussion, Thus Nixon's program and 
an eight-point plan submitted by the 
Viet Cong’s Mrs. Nguyen Thi Binh 
last month remain the chief talking 
points—if the Communists intend to 
talk, that is. The main sticking points 
are still the withdrawal of U.S. troops 
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MRS. NGUYEN THI BINH 


and the end of support of the pres- 
ent Saigon regime. 

Here is how the two programs 
compare: 


Cease-Fire 


us. An immediate cease-fire in 
place for Viet Nam and the rest 
of Indochina. The previous American 
proposal called for a cease-fire only 
after arrangements for elections and 
a timetable for withdrawal were 
established. 

viet CONG: A cease-fire only after 
agreement is reached on all points 
of its peace plan. Previously, the 
Communists simply did not mention 
a cease-fire. 


Troop Withdrawals 


u.s.: The timing and pace of a pull- 
out subject to negotiation as part of 
an overall settlement, with no men- 
tion of a mutual withdrawal of North 
Vietnamese troops. Previous position 
called for a mutual withdrawal by 
U.S. and North Vietnamese troops, 
but mentioned no timetable. 
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viet CONG: U.S. to withdraw all mil- 
itary forces and close all military 
bases by June 30, 1971, without any 
preconditions. Previous position: un- 
conditional withdrawal of all U.S. 
troops within six months. 


Interim Government 


u.s.: Rejects demands to oust Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu, Vice Pres- 
ident Nguyen Cao Ky and Prime 
Minister Tran Thien Khiem, but 
makes no mention of keeping Com- 
munists out of the government that 
would be created to supervise elec- 
tions. Previously, Washington has 
said that all “peaceful” political el- 
ements can participate; that, of 
course, could be interpreted to ex- 
clude any Communists who didn’t 
agree to a cease-fire. 

viet CONG: The Thieu-Ky-Khiem re- 
gime must be removed, Then the 
Communists will begin talks with Sai- 
gon on procedures for setting up a co- 
alition government. Included in it 
would be Viet Cong representatives. 
Previously, the Viet Cong named no 
names, but made it clear that the 
present top men in Saigon would be 
unacceptable. 


Elections 


us.; Calls for “a fair political so- 
lution reflecting the existing relation- 
ship of political forces” in an elect- 
ed South Vietnamese government. 
This could mean a coalition gov- 
ernment including Communists. Pre- 
viously, the U.S. called for elections 
under international supervision. 

viet CONG: Elections supervised by 
the interim government. The Com- 
munists previously emphasized that 
there should be no foreign inter- 
ference in elections, a point they pre- 
sumably still insist upon. 


Prisoners Of War 


u.s.: Immediate and unconditional re- 
lease of all prisoners. Previously, 
Washington simply called for the ear- 
liest possible release of prisoners held 
by both sides. 

viet CONG: Discussions on prisoners 
to be held only after the U.S. agrees 
to withdraw its forces. Previously, 
the V.C. refused to consider discuss- 
ing prisoners until a peace agreement 
was reached. 


Reunification 


u.s.: Not mentioned. Presumably, 
Nixon’s May 1969 position stands 
—that there would be no objections 
as long as the decision reflected a 
free choice by the South Vietnamese. 
viet CONG: Both North and South 
Viet Nam will work out steps to re- 
unify the two sections—the same 
stand as before. 
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(A sad sea saga from the MONY file of frustrating cases.) 


MONY MAN: The seas of life play 
strange tricks, Captain Ahab, even on 
the bravest. Who knows what storms 
may arise? 

CAPT. AHAB: Avast and belay! No 
storm can take the measure of Cap- 
tain Ahab. Nor can any man nor beast. 
The one who needs your insurance is 


Moby Dick. 


MONY MAN: Sir, MONY insurance 
doesn’t cover whales. Creates mam- 
moth problems, you know. But when 
it comes to life or health insurance for 
people, individual or group, you'll find 
us hard to top. Incidentally, ever con- 
sidered a group policy for your crew? 


CAPT. AHAB: That scurvy lot! Not a 
chance! (Ed. Note: These were the days 


before enlightened employers. We are 
pleased to be able to report that today some 
485,104 people and their families are pro- 
tected by MONY life and medical group 
insurance —not to mention pension and 
profit-sharing plans.) 


MONY MAN: Well, sir, I certainly hope 
you'll reconsider. Otherwise, you and 
your family may be in for a whale of a 
lot of trouble. 


Ed. Note: Sad to relate, Captain Ahab 
failed to reconsider, and the MONY Man's 

words proved all too prophetic. The w. *hite 
whale, Moby Dick, caused the captain’s 
down fall, and, as itturned out, both MONY 
life and health insurance would have been 
valuable assets indeed. Which brin gs us to 
the moral that follows directly. 
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MORAL: 


The smart thing 


is to prepare 
for the unexpected. 


The smart way 
is with insurance 
from MONY. 


MONY 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York 
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The bachelor popularity of owlish 
Henry A. Kissinger, President Nixon's 
one-man think tank, has earned him 
the White House sobriquet “playboy of 
the western wing.” Last week his rep- 
utation was appraised by pretty blonde 
Washington Hostess Barbara Howar. 
Said she on-camera to TV's Mike Wal- 
lace: “Mike, it takes time to be a swing- 
er, you know. Henry doesn’t have that 
kind of time. If he's taking you out to 
dinner, don't start to get dressed until 
the third time he’s called to say he’s on 
his way. If he’s taking you to a dinner 
party, tell him you'll meet him there, 
or you'll never get to eat because you'll 
never make it for the first course.” 

Looking heavier and a little more 
gray, Senator Eugene McCarthy turned 
up in San Francisco last week to raise 
some money for Democratic candidates 
with a speech and a poetry reading. Po- 
litical plans? He would not be the Re- 
publican presidential candidate in 1972, 
but “beyond that, all possibilities are 
open.” Political reminiscence? “When- 
ever we got too serious about the ‘68 
campaign, I quoted Yeats’ poem Pol- 
itics, which concluded: “But O that I 
were young again and held her in my 
arms!” Poetry? From his forthcoming 
volume, Other Things and the Aardvark: 
“Tam alone/ in the land of the aardvarks,/ 
I am walking west/all the aardvarks 
are going east./They are behind me/ 
They have grown fat on the Tree of 
Knowledge/ Their world is empty of park 
and green.” 

The Japanese royal family had a ball 
at the Gakushuin Kindergarten annual 
autumn games when four-year-old 
Prince Aya managed to take the play 





away from one of his classmates right 
in front of his proud napa-san and mama 
—Crown Prince Akihito and Princess 
Michiko. 

“How does one get to be a liberated 
woman?” someone asked Martha Mitch- 
ell at a political fund-raising party in 
Miami Beach. Cracked the lady who 
U.S. Attorney General John Mitchell 
calls “my unguided missile”: “You mar- 
ry the Attorney General ard he pro- 
tects your First Amendment rights. What 
the hell’s better than that?” But when 
someone in Las Vegas asked her fellow 
Republican Barry Goldwater about 
equal rights for women, he offered a dif- 
ferent kind of fantasy. “God put both 
sexes On earth, and each has its own pur- 
pose,” he said. “I'd hate like hell to 
wake up next to a pipefitter.” 

Still smarting from Vice President 
Spiro Agnew's characterization of mav- 
erick Senator Charles Goodell as “the 
Christine Jorgensen of the Republican 
Party,” Christine nevertheless did her 
best to be ladylike. “No, I don’t have 
one of those Agnew dart boards,” the 
blonde pioneer of sex-switchery told an 
inquirer. “I think it’s wrong and dis- 
respectful to put any elected official on 
a dart board. But I think it’s rather in- 
teresting that he says I'm in the public 
domain, but that he apparently considers 
himself out of the public domain, be- 
cause his lawyers are now threatening 
the dart-board company.” 

Jungian Psychiatrist Dr. Joseph Hen- 
derson decided there was gold in his 
files in the form of 83 drawings and doo- 
dles made 30 years ago by one of his pa- 
tients, the late painter Jackson Pollock. 
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PRINCE & PLAYMATE 
Taking the play away. 
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POLLOCK SKETCHES 
Spray of surrealist symbolism. 


So he sold the lot to a San Francisco gal- 
lery, and last week Manhattan's Whit- 
ney Museum made an exhibition out 
of them. Since neurotic, alcoholic young 
Pollock was not trying to produce art 
but to get help, it is not surprising that 
the drawings are no more interesting 
than any other spray of surrealist sym- 
bolism. Equally unsurprising was the re- 
action of Pollock’s widow: that the pub- 
lic display of such material was in re- 
grettable taste. 

The handsome, gilt-edge executive on 
TV's new detergent commercial sits at 
a desk with shelves of leather-bound 
books behind him and a red-white-and- 
blue box of laundry detergent in front. 
As the camera dollies in, he removes 
his half-moon reading glasses and there 
is former Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art Udall himself, saying, “I believe 
that Sears’ new Phosphate-Free Laundry 
Detergent is a real breakthrough. For 
our water's sake, I hope you use it.” Ecol- 
ogy-Freak Udall says he will make other 
commercials, as well as speeches, pitch- 
ing for the new product. His pay? It 
will all go to a scholarship fund for 
American Indians. 

Reminiscing on the David Frost Show 
about the good old days, 82-year-old 
Maurice Chevalier remembered some 
that were not so good. There was a 
time in ‘21 or '22 when he was “drink- 
ing a little too much and loving much 
too much and working very, very hard.” 
At one performance, he blew his lines 
—a failure that so unnerved him that 
he went to a sanitarium. “I had a gun. 
And suddenly, like the crazy man I 
had become, I put the gun in my mouth 
and started to play with it.” Stepping 
back from suicide that time, Chevalier 
said, gave him the strength to return to 
the stage and “the 50 more important 
years of my life.” 
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The Daiquiri. 
Such a treat for the tongue when 


it is well made. Such a syrupy flop 
when it isn’t. Because it takes more 
than good intentions to make a good 
Daiquiri. 

Somerums, you see, are much too 
heavy and syrupy for the Daiquiri. 

Puerto Rican Rums, on the other 
hand, are light and clear and dry. And, 
because they are aged and charcoal 
filtered for smoothness, they impart 
a mellow flavor to the Daiquiri. 

Yet even these fine rums must be 
mixed in the correct proportions to 
make a perfect Daiquiri: to 1% oz. of 
White or Silver Puerto Rican Rum, 
add % oz. lime juice and 1 scant tea- 
spoon of sugar (or % oz. of Frozen 
Fresh Daiquiri Mix). Shake with ice. 
Or serve on the rocks with a little ex- 
tra rum. (Which is the way most men 
like their Daiquiris.) 

Remember, though. All Daiquiris 
are created equal in proportion. 

But when it comes to the rum you 
put in them, some Daiquiris are more 
equal than others. 
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They're underground. Pretty soon almost all our tele- 
phone lines will look this good. 

We think America has enough eyesores without adding 
any more. So wherever possible, we’re burying our new 
cable. And converting our old aerial lines. 

Right now, we already have over 50% of our telephone 
lines nicely hidden underground. And before we're 


As youcan see, 


through, we'll have about 92% of them out of sight. 

We'll never reach 100% for two reasons: in a few places 
it's practically impossible to get the cable underground. 
In a few other places it’s possible to get the cable under- 
ground, but it's ridiculously expensive. 

We'd like to point out, by the way, that burying cable 
isn’t something new at General Telephone. We've been 





doing it exter 
and ecolo 
In th 
water and 
cable un 
We struck oil in 
yard). We've even had 


gophers from feasting happily on our 
So while you may still see a fair numb 
poles around, bear with us. We're working as fast as we 
can to bury our lines. 
And resurrect our scenery. 


abies 
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gone through hills and high 
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Without trucks, 
Karen would have to call 
the whole thing off. 


Without trucks, there 
would be no wedding 
cake. 

No champagne. 

No wedding gown, 
no get-away Car. 

No gifts, no flowers. 

Over 75% of all prod- 
ucts produced in the 
United States are 
moved by trucks—with 
improved transportation 
efficiency. 

Trucks are the key to 
our entire transportation 
system, a remarkably 
efficient combination of 
trucks, trains, planes, 
pipe lines, and ships. 

And right now, we’re designing trucks for tomorrow that will bring 
your daily life needs even more efficiently. 
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EDUCATION 


Desegregation: How Much Further? 


AST fall the Supreme Court ordered 
Southern school districts to end seg- 
regation “at once.” By this fall, the 
Nixon Administration claimed that 90% 
of the region’s 2,721 districts had aban- 
doned the old “dual” system, one black 
and one white, that officially segregated 
the races in separate schools. But the 
newly adopted “unitary” system often 
has a catch. Largely because of neigh- 
borhood housing patterns, hundreds of 
“desegregated” districts still contain pre- 
dominantly segregated schools. 

Last week the Supreme Court heard 
an unusual three days of arguments on 
the next major questions in the school 
controversy: Does the Constitution re- 
quire an end to “racial isolation” in in- 
dividual schools and classrooms? If so, 
what racial balance is necessary? By 
what means may an accepted balance 
be achieved and enforced? 

To complicate matters, evasions of 
unitary plans still persist throughout 


Harvard's Future: 
A Cartoon Sampler 


HAT mortal could qualify as 
the next president of Harvard? 
Now that scores of eminent names 
have been suggested, the Harvard 
Bulletin (an independent alumni 


magazine) has asked leading car- 
toonists to sketch the perfect pres- 
ident. Among the results: 


As if in sympathy with 
outgoing President Nathan 
M. Pusey, Jules Feiffer 
envisions a pin-striped 
martyr. 


Of his choice, David Levine says: “I 

don't really want to saddle Harvard 

with him, but just imagine how much 
better off the nation would be.” 


the South despite the genuine progress 
of recent months. In Alabama's Jef- 
ferson County, civil rights lawyers claim, 
as many as 10,000 white students who 
were supposed to enter black schools 
this fall have remained in their old 
schoolhouses. The charge is that white 
parents have lied about where their chil- 
dren live, using “mattress addresses” in 
white neighborhoods other than their 
own, Preliminary checks by the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department 
have turned up at least 14 school sys- 
tems where the use of various forms 
of “ability grouping,” an increasingly de- 
batable educational tool, has resulted 
in segregated classrooms. In some de- 
segregated schools, blacks are kept out 
of extracurricular activities and forced 
to ride segregated buses. In Huntsville, 
Ala., 113 blacks walked out of a high 
school pep rally to protest the playing 
of Dixie, and a fight with white stu- 
dents ensued. The school board sus- 


survive as the puppet of 
university string pullers, in 
the view of Boston 
IHustrator David Omar 
White. 


With a bow to Harvard hips, Al 
Hirschfeld proposes a bearded 
version of Ringo Starr. 
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INTEGRATED PLAYGROUND IN ATLANTA 


pended the blacks for “leaving school 
without permission.” One black eighth- 
grader in Louisiana was suspended for 
saying “Yes” to a white teacher in- 
stead of “Yes, ma’am.” 

Policing racial hostility is difficult: 
the U.S. Attorney's staff in charge of 
the Birmingham area has only two law- 
yers regularly assigned to keep up with 
more than 60 school systems. In recent 
weeks, federal courts have made lim- 
ited progress. They have outlawed sex 
segregation in Coffeeville, Miss.. and 
Concordia Parish, La. (the practice con- 
tinues in several Georgia counties). They 
have also ruled that merging school sys- 
tems must continue to employ black 
principals and teachers instead of de- 
moting or firing them and hiring whites. 

Emeraina Issue. Nonetheless, HEW’s 
Office of Civil Rights concedes that it 
has found some form of racial iso- 
lation in approximately one-fifth of the 
158 desegregated districts it has sur- 
veyed. When schools report their racial 
composition near the end of the year, of- 
ficials expect the figures to show that 
about half of the South's students at- 
tend truly integrated schools—a toler- 
able record compared with those of 
many Northern districts, but not quite 
the record that is implied by the Nixon 
Administration. 

Beyond all that. the emerging big 
issue is the clear effect of residential seg- 
regation on the right of blacks to at- 
tend desegregated schools. If the Con- 
stitution guarantees that right, how can 
it be enforced in a nation that remains 
unwilling to integrate its neighborhoods? 
In seeking an answer, moreover, the Su- 
preme Court confronts its own seminal 
ruling of 1954 that “separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal.” 

At issue before the Supreme Court 
last week were two plans—from Clarke 
County, Ga., and from the district made 
up of Charlotte. N.C., and surrounding 
Mecklenburg County—that represent 
the most exhaustive efforts so far to over- 
come the South’s traditional patterns. 
Under the plans, which are being chal- 
lenged by whites. busing and redistrict- 
ing have entirely eliminated all-black 
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A hangover 
isnt funny 


A hangover can be just about the most 
distressing combination of pain, nau- 
sea, depression and fatigue you ever 
woke up with. Simple headache tab- 
lets or alkalizers alone can't do the 
whole job. 


You need a combination of special 
ingredients to chase those mul- 
tiple miseries. Formulated specially 
for hangover, CHASER combines nine 
ingredients in every tablet 


So, pain disappears fast. Your stom- 
ach calms down. Your spirits perk up. 


Try CHASER FOR HANGOVER. It 
Really Works! Now at your pharmacy 


You are invited to visit 
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a comprehensive, multi-media 
exhibition of the company’s 
products and services—featuring 
original paintings, assemblages, 
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jewelry, books, records, cable 
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color film. 


Admission free 
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Rockefeller Center, New York 
Weekdays 9:30 to 5:00. 




















SEGREGATED BUSES ARRIVING AT INTEGRATED SCHOOL IN CHARLOTTE 
Must schools be racially balanced when neighborhoods are not? 


schools. The plans impose roughly the 
same ratio of each district's racial make- 
up on each school’s enrollment. Both dis- 
tricts had long used busing to enforce 
Segregation. By using it to enforce de- 
segregation, the districts have added 880 
more riders in Clarke County, 23.000 
in Charlotte. Although whites talked of 
keeping their children home, most have 
reluctantly gone along: all but a tiny per- 
centage of the children are now at- 
tending the schools to which they were 
assigned. 

Potential Havoc. Lawyers for the 
N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense Fund argued 
before the court last week that this ap- 
proach should set a pattern for the 
South. At a minimum, they said, in- 
dividual schools should have enough ra- 
cial diversity so that they are not iden- 
tifiable as black. The court moved in 
that direction in a 1969 decision re- 
quiring that the proportion of teachers in 
each of a district's schools substantially 
reflect the district's overall staff makeup. 
Although he did not urge the court to 
adopt a fixed ratio for black and white 
pupils, Attorney Julius LeVonne Cham- 
bers suggested that in districts where 
whites are in a majority, no school should 
be more than 90% white or 50% black. 

The civil rights lawyers implied that 
similar standards should be applied to 
Southern districts with plans like that 
of Mobile, Ala., the third district at 
issue before the court. In that city, 
blacks have appealed a lower-court rul- 
ing that Mobile's current steps toward in- 
tegration are “reasonable’—even though 
blacks calculate that two-thirds of their 
elementary schoolchildren in metropol- 
itan Mobile are still in all-black schools. 
The principles on which the lower court 
based its decision were defended by 
U.S. Solicitor General Erwin Griswold, 
who appeared as a friend of the court 
to explain the Nixon Administration's 
hostility toward busing and its sympathy 
for neighborhood schools. Griswold con- 
ceded that the Constitution permits bus- 
ing. But he argued that the Constitution 
does not require districts to break up seg- 
regated neighborhood schools if this 
would involve long bus trips and mas- 
sive numbers of young children. Chief 
Justice Warren Burger implied that at- 
tempting such a breakup could cause 
havoc in cities like Washington, where 
the schoo! population is 94% black. 





Few of the justices seemed to have 
very much patience with lawyers for 
Southern school boards who argued ear- 
nestly that pupil assignments should be 
“color-blind,” based only on “proximity 
and convenience.” Implicit in the court's 
previous decisions has been the idea that 
since assignments based on race created 
segregation, they can now be used to dis- 
mantle it. But the Administration's mod- 
est view of how much desegregation is 
necessary seemed to win some sympathy 
from Justice Harry Blackmun as well as 
Burger. Justice Hugo Black, long a 
staunch advocate of rapid desegregation, 
hinted that he was now skeptical of try- 
ing to “rearrange the whole country” to 
change “the whole practice and tradition 
of the neighborhood school.” 

Persistent Pattern. The court is not 
expected to reach a decision until the 
end of November at the earliest, and 
may not conclude its deliberations until 
spring. Whatever that decision may be, 
it will leave hanging the persistent pat- 
tern of “resegregation.”” Growing num- 
bers of whites, for example, are send- 
ing their children to the South's pri- 
vate “segregation academies.” When Al- 
abama’s Jefferson County was ordered 
to adopt unitary desegregation — this 
fall, white suburbs formed their own 
tiny districts. The toughest problem of 
all is the movement of whites to out- 
lying residential suburbs. Example: in 
Littke Rock, Ark., where Central High 
School was desegregated 13 years ago, 
the proportion of white students has 
shrunk from 75% to 61% and is still 
declining. 

Administration spokesmen talk of at- 
tacking residential segregation with vig- 
orous enforcement of laws barring dis- 
crimination in housing and employment. 
Yet so far this technique has not been 
very effective. Another approach in- 
volves federal aid to make integrated 
schools so good that educational qual- 
ity overides white objections. Nixon's re- 
quest for $1.5 billion, some of which 
would further that goal, may get through 
Congress this year, but results would 
not appear for some time afterward. 
Hence the real issue before the Su- 
preme Court is whether it will make 
blacks wait—or whether the court will 
continue to lead the nation’s slow 
progress toward a genuinely integrated 
society, 
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The Avis special 7-11 rate is running strong. 
Each of the three 7-11 versions gives you a sparkling 
new Plymouth or other fine car. As for gas, you just 
pay for what you use. 
: Call Avis or your travel agent about the 
specific 7-11 details in your city* Choose the rate that 
fits your needs best. And roll 
! 87a day, 11a mile. Any seven consecutive days. 
S7a day, 1l*a mile. Friday noon to Monday noon. 
Slla day, 7¢ a mile. Any four consecutive day Ss. 
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ROBINSON LUNGING ... 


SCOOPING ... 


RECOVERING ... 


The Destructive Force of Robby the Robber 


A a boy in Little Rock, Ark., Brooks 
Robinson used to deliver news- 
papers to the home of his hero, Yan- 
kee Catcher Bill Dickey. One morning, 
hoping to impress the star with his 
throwing arm, young Brooks wound up 
and threw a rolled-up paper at the Dick- 
eys’ front porch. The paper landed on 
the roof. Robinson, now 33, has made 
few bad plays since. Last week, throw- 
ing, fielding and hitting like a man pos- 
sessed, baseball's premier third baseman 
led the Baltimore Orioles to a four- 
games-to-one World Series victory over 
the Cincinnati Reds with one of the 
most spectacular performances in the 67- 
year history of the Series. 

The opener in Cincinnati's new Riv- 
erfront Stadium set the stage for a clas- 
sic confrontation. The Orioles, blessed 
with three 20-game winners, had the 
stoppers—the best starting pitchers in 
baseball. The Reds, who slammed 191 
home runs during the regular season, 
had the boppers—the strongest hitting 
team in baseball. Experts set the odds al- 
most even—11-10 on Cincinnati. As it 
turned out, the Orioles should have been 
clear off the board. Determined to 
avenge last year’s shattering Series de- 
feat by the New York Mets, the Oriole 
pitchers stalled the vaunted Big Red Ma- 
chine while their hitters reduced it to 
scrap. And the most destructive force 
of all was Brooks Robinson. 

The Hard Way. In last year’s Series, 
Robinson batted an anemic .053. This 
year, he more than made amends as he 
hit .429, scored five runs, batted in six 
others, and set a five-game Series rec- 
ord for most total bases (17), with two 
homers, two doubles and five singles. 
Hitting safely in every game, he also 
tied several other Series batting marks 
most hits (9), most hits in one game (4), 
most extra-base hits (4), and most total 
bases on extra-base hits (12). Yet for 
all his prowess at the plate, it was in 
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the field that Robinson was most dev- 
astating. Time and again, just as the 
Reds began to get hot, Brooks stopped 
them cold with his brilliant glove work. 
Even so veteran a baseball man as Ca- 
sey Stengel was awed. “He's the best 
third baseman I've seen in 20 or 30 
years,” said Casey, who offered some 
sage advice: “Don't hit it to that 
feller.” 

Cincinnati's Lee May had to learn 
the hard way. In the first game the mus- 
cular first baseman drilled a sure-fire 
double down the third-base line—or 
so he and 51,531 fans thought. In 
one lightning motion, Brooks whirled 
across the line, snared the ball back- 
hand and threw off-balance to nip 
May at first. Next game, May hit an- 
other shot down the line that the lung- 
ing Robinson speared on one knee 
and turned into a double play, Rub- 
bing it in, Robby the Robber stole an- 
other base hit from Cincinnati in the 
third game with an incredible diving 
catch that left the Reds talking to them- 
selves. “That guy can field a ball with 
a pair of pliers,” moaned Rightfielder 
Pete Rose. “The only way to beat 
him,” added Catcher Johnny Bench, 
“is to hit it over his head.” Bench 
should Know. In the final game, the 
Reds’ cleanup hitter powered a line 
smash toward left field only to see Rob- 
inson make yet another spectacular div- 
ing catch. Reds Manager Sparky An- 
derson summed up the Series in three 
little words: “Robinson beat us.” 

Which is not to say that the rest of 
the Orioles were standing idly by. Bal- 
timore’s Big Three—Jim Palmer, Mike 
Cuellar and Dave McNally—helped 
hold Cincinnati's vaunted sluggers to a 
meager .213 average and only five home 
runs. And Frank Robinson, Boog Pow- 
ell and Paul Blair backed a .292 Bal- 
timore hitting attack that accounted for 
50 hits and 33 runs. The Orioles’ slug- 
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TRIOLO AND LEIFER——SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


AND THROWING 


ging average of .509 was in fact a rec- 
ord for a five-game Series, as were 
their ten home runs. Even McNally got 
into the act as he became the first pitch- 
er in Series history to hit a grand-slam 
home run. 

Though the Orioles were not wanting 
for heroes, they agreed to a man that 
Brooks Calbert Robinson Jr. was the 
spark that ignited their attack—just as 
he has for most of his seasons at Bal- 
timore. Son of a Little Rock fireman, 
Brooks was a star quarterback in high 
school who selected baseball over foot- 
ball and, ironically, the Orioles over 
the Reds, the one other team that 
was negotiating for him, Signed for a 
paltry $4,000 at 18, he was so im- 
pressive that Umpire Ed Burley re- 
marked after one game: “Robinson 
plays third like he came down from a 
higher league.” 

Lasting Memento. In 16 seasons, Rob- 
inson won the Gold Glove award ten 
times as the American League's best 
fielding third baseman, and has been 
elected to the league’s All-Star team 
13 times in succession. His best year 
was 1964, when he led the league in 
runs batted in (118), hit 28 home runs, 
batted .317, and was named the league's 
Most Valuable Player. This season he 
hit .276 and led the Orioles in hits 
with 168. Asked how much of his abil- 
ity with the glove is acquired, the soft- 
spoken, balding Robinson says: “Not a 
whole lot, really. I mean, what can I or 
anybody else tell a major leaguer about 
picking up a ground ball? You either 
can or you can’t.” 

That Robinson can and does, better 
than anyone else around, was borne 
out by the message Baltimore fans in- 
scribed on third base last week: “Brooks 
plays here.” As a more lasting me- 
mento, Robinson was asked to turn in 
his glove so that it could be enshrined 
in the Baseball Hall of Fame in Coo- 
perstown, N.Y. Shrugged Brooks: “I 
guess I'll just have to break in a new 
glove in spring training.” 
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We make Canadian 
MacNaughton for both of you. 
It has a taste that’s ideal 
for a man and a woman. 
It’s deliciously light, smooth and 
mellow. 
Yet it’s still a premium 
86.8 proof. With a price low 
enough for everyone to like. 
; It’s obvious that Canadian 
! MacNaughton is perfect for you. 
Both of you. 





Imported 
Canadian MacNaughton 


CANADIAN WHISKY + A BLEND « (©) SCHENLEY IMPORTS 00., N.Y,, LY. 
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iS our business 


Example: the new retail concept of 
combining gasoline and grocery facilities 
for convenient one-stop shopping. 


We don’t just expand 
existing markets. 
We create new ones. 


Developing markets to their full potential is 
one way to build businesses. Creating new 
markets is another. At Tenneco we do both. 
That’s one good reason why our sales are 
at an all-time high—over $2.4 billion last year 
—up 318% since 1965. And we're still 
growing. Because we're still building—in 
more ways than one. 

Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001. 
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Example: the designing of giant ice-breaking 
tankers to create new shipping routes 
through Arctic ice 20 feet thick. 
















Example: the creating of new sh Example: new “wet look” upholstery materia Example: concrete pumping systems that can 
id kinds of packaging. Purpos This high-gloss, high-fashion material is the pump concrete 20 stories or higher 
anufacturers and consumers b lat addition to Tenneco's Tenpelle ™ line Result: savings in construction time and cost 
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Girls like Barbara Alexander used to 
Not today. Barbara think se is 
thing about her. And her fragrance, 


Introducing = 
Cachet. 
A fragrance 


as individual 
as you are. | 








We know you don't want to look like 

the next girl. Maybe you don't want your 
fragrance to be like the next girl's either. 
Well now, it needn't be. 

Because now, we've created a new kind 
of fragrance called Cachet. 

Every girl on this page can wear it and 
it'll be something a little different on 
every one. Because, besides being fresh 
and fascinating, Cachet was designed 
to pick up and play up every girl's own 
special chemistry. 

Maybe you should try it? Maybe it isn't you. 
But then again, maybe it's the first 
perfume that really is. 

Cachet by Prince Matchabelli. 
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A Child’s Guide to Divorce 

If anything has increased faster than 
the U.S. divorce rate, it is the publi- 
cation of books about divorce. In the 
past few years, books have been writ- 
ten specifically for the edification of 
the couple contemplating divorce, the di- 
vorced mother, the divorced father, the 
gay divorcee and the new bachelor. But 
no author has had any advice for those 
who are usually most affected by a fam- 
ily breakup: the 3,000,000 or more 
American children of divorced parents. 
Not, that is, until Child Psychiatrist 
Richard A. Gardner wrote the newly 
published The Boys and Girls Book 
About Divorce (Science House; $7.95). 

In his book, the New Jersey psychi- 
atrist expresses views that are anything 
but conventional. He encourages his 
young readers to be suspicious when 
their divorced parents speak only good 
of each other; when no faults are ac- 
knowledged, a child may reasonably ask, 
“If he’s such a great person, why did 
you divorce him?” Dr. Gardner also 
warns youngsters against parents who in- 
sist that an absent father or mother 
loves the child despite evidence to the 
contrary. The thing to do, he says, is to 
ask for honesty, since “if you hide from 
the truth, you can do nothing about 
your problems.” 

Uncaring’Father. How can a child 
find out whether someone loves him? 
“Fathers who live close by but do not 
visit, and fathers who live far away 
and hardly ever call or write either do 
not love their children at all, or they 
love them very little.” There is “some- 
thing very wrong” with an unloving par- 
ent; he deserves pity as ‘well as anger, 
says Gardner, citing a patient who spoke 
of her uncaring father as “poor damn 
Dad.” The psychiatrist’s advice: seek 
love from those who can give it, and re- 
member that if your father doesn’t love 
you, “it does not mean that you are no 
good or that no one can love you.” 

As Gardner admits, such ideas are 
anxiety-provoking—to parents, not chil- 
dren. The same is true of four precepts 
for youngsters that are outlined in his 
text: do not believe everything your par- 
ents tell you; do not do everything 
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they want you to do; try to help your- 
self “feel better,” but do not try too 
hard; use your anger to help you get 
what you want. 

For the child who is told that di- 
vorce came about because he was bad, 
Gardner has blunt advice: “Do not be- 
lieve it. If one of your parents says 
such a thing, it usually means he has 
problems of his own that make it hard 
for him to see things the way they real- 
ly are.” Nor is “every bad thing” par- 
ents say about each other to be ac- 
cepted uncritically: “Be very careful to 
believe only those things you are very 
sure of, or that you see yourself.” 

Best Answer. Questioned by one par- 
ent about whether the other is dating 
or spending a lot of money, a child 
had best answer: “Please stop trying to 
turn me into a tattletale.” A son asked 
to spend all night in his mother’s bed 
should “tell her that she should find a 
grownup man instead,” and a daughter 
treated by her mother as an adult con- 
fidante “should suggest that her mother 
find friends her own age.” 

To Gardner, children are not help- 
less victims. Instead of wasting time 
“blaming people for things that hap- 
pened in the past, things that cannot 
be changed,” they can “start doing the 
things that will make the future hap- 
pier.” They can, for example, “make it 
their business to find friends so that 
they'll be less lonely.” But they must ob- 
serve W.C. Fields’ rule: If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again: if after 
that, you still don’t succeed, forget it. 
One thing to give up on rather quickly, 
the author suggests, is trying to get par- 
ents to remarry cach other, particularly 
when they have repeatedly said that 
this will not happen. 

Before abandoning more reasonable 
goals, a child may try using his anger 
as a tool. For instance, a little girl 
angry at her father because he is al- 
ways late for visits may persuade him 
to come earlier if she tells him how 
cross she is—but she had better use 
“words more polite than those which 
first came to your mind.” Successful or 
not, she should remember that despite 
what children imagine, “angry thoughts 
cannot harm anyone”—nor can wishes, 


common to children, that a parent get 
sick and die. 

Purple Hair. Anger does not always 
work. It is useless against playmates 
who taunt the child of divorce as dif- 
ferent, strange or even sinful. But Gard- 
ner trusts the child’s sense of his own 
worth to sustain him. “You are what 
you are, not necessarily what people 
say you are,” he writes. “If someone 
were to say that your hair was purple 
and your skin green, this would not 
make your hair purple and your skin 
green.” 


Behind the Auto Mask 

In civilized society, the most effective 
curb on a man’s behavior may be the 
scrutiny of his fellow man. It is only be- 
hind his mask that the Mardi Gras rev- 
eler loses his inhibitions and dares to 
act as he feels. So it is with today’s driv- 
er, says one of Germany's leading so- 
ciologists. To reduce the slaughter of 
“that guerrilla war we call traffic,” Bie- 
lefeld University Professor Helmut 
Schelsky advocates doing away with an- 
onymity on the highway. How? As a 
first step, he would put names instead 
of number plates on cars. At the very 
least, he would let the police give out, 
on request, names corresponding to li- 
cense numbers, or, as in Switzerland, 
publish license directories, 

The problem, says Schelsky, is that 
the car is depersonalizing. It leads to ag- 
gression because drivers “no longer 
meet each other on a person-to-person 
basis, but remain anonymous behind 
the mask of an apparatus called the au- 
tomobile. People who would be very po- 
lite to each other meeting face to 
face in a doorway will turn into ag- 
gressive idiots behind the wheel.” The 
solution: “To complement the three 
big Es (engineering, enforcement, ed- 
ucation) with two big Ps—personali- 
zation and politicization.” 

In his personalization drive, Schelsky 
would invoke the force of peer-group 
pressure: he would make good driving 
socially rewarding, dangerous driving so- 
cially reprehensible, perhaps by keeping 
a man’s friends posted on his “driving 
morality.” Explains the professor: “If, 
in his own office, a person is con- 
sidered an exemplary driver or an an- 
tisocial one, this may carry more weight 
than a discount on car insurance or a se- 
cretly paid fine.” 

Victims of Technology. By way of po- 
liticization, Schelsky envisions demon- 
strations against unsafe driving like those 
against the Viet Nam War. Such de- 
vices, he believes, would help the pub- 
lic recognize the enormity of traffic ca- 
sualties. “Why,” he asks, “do the war 
dead arouse more protest in us than 
the victims of technology?” 

Even if a safer car results from Ralph 
Nader’s campaign, Schelsky foresees no 
significant reduction in accidents without 
personalization and politicization. It is 
behavior that must be changed, he says, 
because it is man, not the machine, 
that is at fault. 
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Last year, $5 billion was spent on your telephone and 
it still looks the same. 


The changes don't show. But they are ingenious 
ways of making your phone — the one you've had all along 
— work better. 

For instance, a new cable to make phone calls go 
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Or the new electronic system to speed up connec- 
tions. (After all, with 318,000,000 calls going through 
every day, you need a computer's help to ward off mixups.) 

And we don't think people should have to wait for 
long distance lines. So we have a system for rerouting 
Calls. If you are in St. Louis calling Detroit, your call may 
be channeled through Pittsburgh or Dallas. But since 
there's no delay, you never know. 

Of course, everything wasn't invested in equipment. 
610108010108 010/0m-1n) an (e)ante-lialiare me) e\=1¢-1(e)oMmlalsil|(-lecm-l ale! 
linemen. New people to keep up with the growing demand 
for telephones and services. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and your local Bell Company keep working, every year, 
to put a new phone inside your old one. Even if it does 
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THE LAW 





No Teaching, No Tuition 

Roger Paynter. a 49-year-old New 
York City fireman with a son at New 
York University, was outraged when 
N.Y.U. canceled his son's classes for 
19 days amid the national wave of cam- 
pus protests over Cambodia and Kent 
State. “I paid for my son's education, 
and the university should make it avail- 
able to him,” he said. As a result, Payn- 
ter sued N.Y.U. in the city’s small claims 
court, asking for 19 days’ worth of his 
money back. According to the university, 
its catalogue clearly stated that academic 
programs and requirements were subject 
to change without notice. But last week 
Judge Patrick Picariello ruled that 
N.Y.U. had “breached its contract.” He 
awarded Paynter $277.40 plus $17.01 in- 
terest and court costs. N.Y.U. promised 
to appeal—and other universities would 
be well advised to help foot its legal 
bills. As Paynter himself suggested: 
“This could represent a test case. After 
all, thousands of students all over the 
country were denied classes last year.” 


Politics and Poverty 

For five years the Legal Services Pro- 
gram of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has championed the rights of 
the poor with one hand, while fending 
off attacks from local and state gov- 
ernments with the other. Now, Legal 
Services lawyers feel that they need a 
third hand to repel an assault from a 
new quarter: the OFO itself. 

The latest challenge developed five 
months ago, when a senior OEO official 
announced a plan that threatened to 
take authority for funding and policy di- 
rection away from National Legal Ser- 
vices Director Terry Lenzner and par- 
cel it out to OEO's 10 regional direc- 


tors. All are political appointees, and 
only two are lawyers. Opposition to the 
plan quickly welled up among Legal Ser- 
vices’ 2,000 salaried lawyers, most of 
them young activists. In addition, of- 
ficers of the American Bar Association 
and the National Legal Aid and De- 
fender Association deluged OEO Director 
Donald Rumsfeld with embarrassing 
questions, 

Administrative Shuffle. The greatest 
fear is that decentralization would make 
Legal Services more vulnerable to pres- 
sure from city halls and statehouses. 
“When a difficult case comes up. like 
suing Governor Reagan,” says one 
A.B.A. representative, “there's a tremen- 
dous amount of political pressure. A re- 
gional OEFO director can't resist it the 
way an attorney can. And when a legal 
program has to start giving in to polit- 
ical pressure, you might just as well 
junk the whole program.” 

To many Legal Services supporters, 
the decentralization proposal is a new 
version of last year’s attempt by the Sen- 
ate to give Governors final veto power 
over local Legal Services programs. That 
plan was defeated in the House. 

The present controversy smoldered 
more or less privately until the Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power and Poverty summoned O&O Di- 
rector Rumsfeld to explain his intentions. 
Rumsfeld insisted that “regionalization” 
is merely an administrative shuffle, not 
an emasculation. He stressed that the in- 
dependence of the Legal Services at- 
torneys would not be impaired. Anyway, 
he added, the matter is still “an open 
question.” Nevertheless, Senator Walter 
Mondale of Minnesota produced a con- 
fidential memo from one of Rumsfeld's 
lieutenants treating decentralization as 
a virtual fait accompli and outlining pro- 
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OEO FAMILY LAW CENTER IN LOS ANGELES 
A third hand needed for the threat within. 


cedures to carry it out. Rumsfeld de- 
nied that the memo contradicted his 
position. 

Behind all the battling is the fact 
that many of the 850 neighborhood 
Legal Services offices are suing local 
and state government agencies on be- 
half of their indigent clients. At issue 
are legal rights to everything from wel- 
fare to public housing and health care. 
Such zeal prompted a regional OEFO di- 
rector’s unsuccessful attempts to hold 
up funds for Chicago's Legal Services 
program until he could extract a prom- 
ise not to sue the city. In addition, 
some Legal Services firebrands have 
alienated conservative elements in their 
communities of militants. 

Poor and Pugnacious. Rather than re- 
pudiate such aggressiveness, Legal Ser- 
vices national headquarters encourages 
it. “We're telling them not to sit back be- 
hind their desks and wait for problems 
to come into their neighborhood of- 
fices,” says National Director Lenzner. 

Despite run-ins with government 
agencies and recent shortages of funds, 
Legal Services has doubled its case load, 
from 610,000 in 1969 to an estimated 
1,200,000 next year. In 1971, the pro- 
gram is expected to reach 28% of the na- 
tion’s poor, compared with 14% in 1969. 
Meanwhile, the cost per case to tax- 
payers has dropped from $75 to $59. 

Largely because of its success, the pro- 
gram has been able to retain its in- 
dependence. Until now, however, it 
enjoyed the active protection of its par- 
ent OEO. Rumsfeld says that he is not 
likely to decide on decentralization 
until he hears the results of a study 
by the National Advisory Council for 
his legal services later this month. He 
may further defer the matter until 
after the November elections. But Le- 
gal Services lawyers fear that they 
will soon, in the words of Terry Hat- 
ter Jr. of Los Angeles’ Western Center 
on Law and Poverty, “end up han- 
dling nothing but divorces.” 


End of a Custom 


When Chief Justice Earl Warren ran 
the Supreme Court, he particularly en- 
joyed an old ritual: the formal wel- 
coming of lawyers newly admitted to 
practice before the nation’s highest tri- 
bunal. The lawyers loved Warren's warm 
remarks, which papered over the fact 
that admission is a relatively meaningless 
honor. All it takes is two sponsors. 
three years’ good standing before the 
highest court of a state, and a $25 fee. 
Few lawyers actually practice before 
the Supreme Court, but those who are 
admitted proudly receive a suitable-for- 
framing certificate to adorn the office 
wall for all potential clients to see. 

Warren Burger doubtless shared his 
predecessor's pleasure in the welcoming 
ceremony. But last term the ritual grew 
so popular that it involved 3,965 law- 
yers and typically consumed half an 
hour of every four-hour Supreme Court 
session. Last week the court decided to 
curb the century-old custom. Though 
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RCA‘s Solid State 
AccuColor: 


built to last and 
acked in writing. 


MOST VIVID COLOR IN OUR 











ANNOUNCING 100% 

SOLID STATE ACCUCOLOR HISTORY 

“TRANS VISTA" TV—SO But reliability is only part of the 
RELIABLE WE BACK IT story. These sets also feature a 
WITH A FULL-YEAR dramatically advanced picture 
COVERAGE ON BOTH tube with more-radiant phos- 
PARTS AND LABOR. phors, to deliver brighter color 


This is the best color TV ever 
built by RCA. It combines 

the pin-point accuracy of 

our new AccuColor system 
with the outstanding reliability 
of solid state components. 

The result is color TV designed 


and sparkle. 

And the tuning system fea- 
tures AccuTint, our one-button 
automatic. Gives you more 
natural flesh tones and con- 
sistent color on all channels. 
It's fiddle-free tuning! 





to deliver years of crisp, “PS” PROGRAM 
lifelike color. We have such confidence in 
100% SOLID STATE 100% solid state AccuColor, 
The chassis contains no tubes we are including all of these 16 models under 
that can deteriorate and our new Purchaser Satisfaction program— 
@ cause colors to fade, shift “PS" for short—covering both parts and labor 
/ or wash out. Every tube has for a full year (see box). 
been replaced with cool- If you are even thinking of buying color TV, you 
running solid state compo- must consider 100% solid state AccuColor: 
wars nents, the most reliable, the most dependable, most vivid, most 
most long-lived kind of consistently accurate, and most automatic 
components used in television today. color in our history. 








| ONE YEAR PARTS AND LABOR COVERAGE ON ACCUCOLOR "TRANS VISTA’ MODELS —BASIC WARRANTY PROVISIONS 
ae For one full year from the date of purchase, RCA Corporation warrants to the first retail purchaser that it will pay all 
mY Jabor charges for repair of defects and will make available replacements for any defective parts in AccuColor”’ Trans 
: m” Vista” models. (if the picture tube becomes defective within two years, it will be exchanged for a rebuilt picture 
tube.) Installation and set-up, foreign use, antenna systems and adjustment of customer controls are not included. To obtain 
warranty benefits contact your RCA dealer or the service agency of your choice with your Warranty Registration Card 
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Firestone’s new “asymmetrical” 
Town & Country: The first important 
improvement in winter-tire design 
in over 20 years! 

What’s so much better about it? 

Better starting. Better steering. 
Better stopping. Better traction. 


Why an “asymmetrical” design? 
Take a good look at the tread of this wide, new 
Town & Country’ tire. You'll see three 
different designs: A. The outside shoulder. 
B. The center. C. The inside shoulder This unusual 








engineering lets the new Town & Country charge 
through deep snow and dig through slush and 
mud. The remarkable wide-tread design also 

eatly increases tire mileage and gives you much 
cs handling when you're on dry roads. 











The “asymmetrical” design gives you 
8 rows of studs instead of only 6. 


This wider, new Town & Country tread permits 
the placement of 2 ice-gripping studs instead of only 
84, in eight rows instead of only six. That's why this 
new tire can give more secure footing on ice, whether 
you use four or just the usual two on the rear. 

Put this new tire on all four wheels! 

The “asymmetrical” design allows you to put this 
new tire on all four wheels. Why do it? The National 
Safety Council strongly recommends studded tires 
(where local laws permit) on all four wheels because on 
most cars the majority of your braking power 





Even at only 12 mph you can stop much 
quicker on ice! Tests show: 













2. With new “asymmetrical” Town & 





1. With new “asymmetrical” Town & Country studded tires on rear only, car 
Country studded tires on both front and rear, stops in 56 ft. _— 
' car stops in only 44 ft. 

3. With traditional design studded 
winter tires on rear only, car needs 65 ft. 
to stop. 

As speeds increase, the difference in 
stopping distances will be even greater. 

and steering control comes from the front You go through ice, mud, or snow or 
wheels. What does this mean to you? Shorter we pay the tow! 
stopping distance on ice and greater control on Firestone's new asymmetrical Town & 
icy curves. Country will get you there and get you back and 
Longer mileage at turnpike speeds. let you start, steer and stop better than any other 
This new Town & Country has a special winter tire we ve ever made. Another pleasant 
new “flat contour” tread design for a quieter ride, surprise is that when you ask for the new Town & 
longer mileage and better handling even at turn- Country at your local Firestone dealer or store 
pike speeds, whether you're on wet or dry roads. youll find that it sells for no more than 


you d expect to pay for any fine winter tire. 








The finest winter tire you can buy: 
It's designed for maximum control by per- 
mitting the use of studded winter tires on all 4 
wheels. 






Tests prove that 4 studded “asymmetrical” 
May tires can stop up to 32% better on ice than 2 

fee = traditional design studded winter tires. 

The new “asymmetrical” Town & Country 

tire provides positive handling, long wear, anda 

smooth, quiet ride on any road, wet or dry, even at 

turnpike speeds. 





The Mileage Specialist. 














He’s learning that there’s more to atomic 


energy than atomic bombs. 


¥ 


For many people, the atomic age began at 
Hiroshima. 

But for thousands of kids, a new kind of 
atomic age is beginning. 

Because of a Union Carbide discovery 
called the Minigenerator. 

It produces atomic energy in the form of 
radioisotopes. 

Recently, as part of a long research pro- 
gram into the uses of atomic energy, we dis- 
covered that we could make radioisotope 
generators almost as small as we wanted. 

Which gave us an idea. Make one small 
enough and safe enough to be used in 
schools. 

So that kids could learn for themselves 
how radioisotopes are used in industry, 
agriculture and medicine. 

How they can be used to detect cancer, 





and how they can be used to measure the 
thickness of the wall of a space capsule. 

We didn’t do it for completely unselfish 
reasons, though. 

We’re a corporation. The Minigenerator 
is only a by-product of our nuclear research 
effort. And we make a small profit on it, as 
we do on our other educational aids. 

But we also hope the human race will 
profit, too. 

By showing some kids a power once used 
to bring death. 

And teaching them how it can bring a 
better life. 









UNION 
CARBIDE 


THE DISCOVERY COMPANY 


270 Park Ave.. New York, N.Y. 10017 
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lawyers may still appear personally, they 
will now be encouraged to apply by 
mail and receive their admission certif- 
icates from the postman, not the Chief 
Justice. The change will satisfy efficiency 
experts, but somehow it gives the whole 
enterprise the feel of a mail-order di- 
ploma mill. 


Significant Silence 

In some ways, the Supreme Court's 
most important work is deciding when 
not to decide, Last year the court ac- 
cepted only 3% of the 4,202 cases that 
came before it; this year that rate may 
decrease partly because Chief Justice 
Burger feels that he and his colleagues 
are too overwhelmed to consider any- 
thing but the most crucial issues. Even 
so, many rejected cases also raise sig- 
nificant questions. Although the court al- 
most never explains its reasons, court 
watchers find that rejections sometimes 
imply significant answers. Last week, as 
the court settled into its new term, 
three such turndowns seemed especially 
interesting: 
> Just before becoming 16, Rudy Rios 
was tried in Texas for smashing a car 
window. Repairing the damage cost 
$7.88, but the juvenile court authorized 
his confinement in reform school for 
up to five years. Had he been tried at 
age 17 as an adult, the maximum pen- 
alty would have been a year in prison 
or a $1,000 fine. The question his law- 
yers had hoped the court would settle 
was whether or not Rudy had been de- 
prived of his 14th Amendment right to 
equal protection of the law and _ his 
Eighth Amendment right not to suffer 
cruel and unusual punishment. If noth- 
ing else, the court's silence leaves in- 
tact a dubious juvenile-law procedure 
in Texas. 
> After being convicted of selling mar- 
ijuana, Los Angeles .Butcher Joe Per- 
kins appealed to the court to strike 
down the California anti-pot law on 
the grounds, among others, that mar- 
ijuana belongs in “a zone of mental or 
sensory privacy” that the state cannot 
properly invade. With the failure of 
the court to hear his pot protestations, 
Perkins will have to serve his five-year- 
to-life sentence. 
> As part of their rock-group image, Mi- 
chael Jackson and Barry Barnes wore 
long hair, sideburns and mustaches. Au- 
thorities at their Nashville, Tenn., high 
school did not dig the getup and sus- 
pended the boys. Arguing that the hair 
was necessary to their musical careers 
and in any case was protected by the 
First Amendment's free-speech guaran- 
tee, Jackson and Barnes went to court. 
But neither trial nor appeals judges were 
turned on by the musicians’ plaint. Last 
week the Supreme Court also turned a 
deaf ear; so the school’s long-hair ban 
stands. Four months ago, however, the 
court refused to review a Wisconsin de- 
cision that struck down a high school 
long-hair ban (TIME, June 15). The con- 
clusion seems to be that the court does 
not care about hair, short or long. 
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Orangeburg Relived 

After four students at Kent State Uni- 
versity were killed and nine were wound- 
ed by National Guardsmen last May, 
the incident stayed on the front pages 
of newspapers for weeks. Even today, 
five months later, the aftermath of the 
confrontation still makes news. But when 
students at the predominantly black 
South Carolina State College in Or- 
angeburg clashed with police on Feb. 
8, 1968, newsmen covered the event 
sparsely, inaccurately, or not at all, 
Though three students were killed in Or- 
angeburg and 27 others were wounded, 
the tragedy was effectively ignored by 
most of the world. 

It was neither ignored nor forgotten by 





ing itself, the victims, the subsequent 
investigation and the trial of the po- 
licemen charged with imposing summary 
punishment without due process of 
law. They interviewed nearly everyone 
involved. ® 

Bass managed to weed out the false ru- 
mors that had plagued Orangeburg in the 
days before the shooting. The presence 
of Black Militant Cleveland Sellers, or- 
ganizer for the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, had led to tales of 
outside agitation: two _ thrill-seeking 
white teen-agers had roared across the 
black campus firing a gun; a highway pa- 
trolman had fired a warning shot into the 
air; rifle fire had been heard from adjoin- 
ing Claflin University. State authorities 
blamed Cleveland Sellers, even though 


DYING VICTIMS AT SOUTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
Frustration, resentment, apathy, misunderstanding. 


Jack Nelson of the Los Angeles Times or 
Jack Bass of the Charlotte (N.C.) Observ- 
er. Both reporters are experienced muck- 
rakers, but in their book The Orangeburg 
Massacre (World; $7.95), published this 
week, Nelson and Bass find no heroes 
and no villains. In documentary prose, 
they spin out the entangling web of frus- 
tration, resentment and misunderstand- 
ing that began with an attempt to inte- 
grate a white bowling alley. 

On the Ground. When both Nelson 
and Bass arrived in Orangeburg to report 
the incident, they found that an initial 
Associated Press report of a gun battle 
between students and police was wrong. 
The only injured policeman had been hit 
by a piece of broken banister, and all but 
two or three of the students had been 
shot in the back or in the soles of their 
feet, while they were lying on the ground. 
Bass took the first part of the book, 
the chapters leading up to the shooting. 
Nelson covered the last half: the shoot- 


the only available evidence suggested 
that on the night of the shooting, Sellers 
was actually a victim. The trial verdict on 
the policemen’s role in the shooting was 
“not guilty.” 

Furious Hoover. Nelson was well into 
his part of the book before he realized 
that the FBI's role in investigating the 
tragedy was not exactly in the best G- 
man tradition. He accused the FBI agents 
of misleading the Justice Department, 
lying about their presence during the 
riot and afterward “maintaining discon- 
certingly close relations with the state 
law-enforcement officials” they were in- 
vestigating. To Nelson, it seemed high- 
ly improper that Charles DeFord, the 
agent who was investigating the charg- 
es against the State Law Enforcement 


*® The only major figures to refuse interviews: 
Governor Robert E. McNair and J.P. (“Pete’’) 
Strom, head of the South Carolina Law En- 
forcement Division, 
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Man meet road. Road meet man. 


You spend a lot of time on the road. There is no small element of joy your head has to know for now. 
Barrelling over it. Not commu- involved in the sensitive antici- To know how it can be between 

nicating with it. pation of changing terrain, curves you and the road, the ride, the feel, 
With the right car, a spirited and traffic conditions. the handling, is a matter of touch, 

well-disciplined machine, you and Enter, the Renault 10. $1776 a gut reaction. 

the road can have asteady dialogue 35 MPG, 4-wheel disc brakes and Your local Renault dealer is 

with each other. independent suspension. That’s all ready to introduce you to the road. 


* Suggested retail price, P.0.E. Taxes, freight, options (such as whitewalls, radio, etc.) and dealer 
as delivery charges additional. Renault inc.,100 Syivan Ave., Englewood Cliffs, N.J.07632 














Division, was sharing a motel room 
with SLED Chief Strom. 

When Bass and Nelson submitted their 
manuscript to World, the publishers sent 
out a promotional release emphasizing 
the criticism of the FBI. Two days later, 
Bass was asked by an FBI friend in Co- 
lumbia if he could photocopy the book 
for “Mr. Hoover.” Bass agreed, and 
was soon rewarded by a long, furious let- 
ter from FBI Boss J. Edgar Hoover. 
“The book is so biased in its attempt 
to smear the FBI,” said an angry Hoo- 
ver, “that it raises serious questions as 
to the competence and objectivity of 
the authors.” After a rebuttal by Bass, 
Hoover signed off a second letter with 
“(Your book] reminds me of the ‘scis- 
sors-and-paste’ method of writing and a 
guing. As you certainly are familiar 
with this particular method, there is no 
need of my elaborating upon it.” 

The book smacks more of hard work 
than of paste; besides, there was pre- 
cious little published material about Or- 
angeburg to cut up. Bass plans no fur- 
ther reply to Hoover. As for Nelson, 
he has not heard from Hoover at all. 





Muckraker’s Progress 

The fact that J. Edgar Hoover ad- 
dressed his complaints about The Or- 
angeburg Massacre only to Jack Bass 
is no mere coincidence. The FBI stopped 
talking to Jack Nelson last year—an ac- 
knowledgment of his more than 20 years 
of extraordinary muckraking in the 
South. 

Nelson began the practice as soon as 
he got out of high school in Biloxi, 
Miss., in 1947. As a reporter for the Bi- 
loxi Daily Herald, he probed the city’s 
gambling so effectively that it was final- 
ly investigated by Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver'’s peripatetic investigating com- 
mittee. In 1953, at the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, he wrote a devastating exposé 
of vice and corruption in Hinesville, 
Ga. Directly or indirectly, his story re- 
sulted in so many grand jury indictments 
(44) of Hinesville’s citizens that when 
Nelson turned up to cover the pro- 
ceedings, he was mobbed by the towns- 
people. Spread-eagled across the hood 
of a car by a deputy sheriff while the lo- 
cals yelled fos his blood, Nelson ap- 
pealed to a passing judge to arrest his 
attacker. “What's the name of your as- 
sailant?” asked the judge. When Nelson 
confessed he didn’t know, the judge 
said, “Sorry. I can’t write out an arrest 
warrant without a name.” A Hinesville 
policeman finally saved him from lynch- 
ing, though not from eventual arrest by 
vengeful deputies, who charged him 
with, among other things, raping B-girls. 

Operating Nurses. After Hinesville, 
Nelson zeroed in on lottery rings, vot- 
ing frauds, gambling, prostitution and 
governmental corruption. Once, when 
his sleuthing turned up a long-missing 
road scraper that the Georgia Bureau 
of Investigation had been unable to 
find, the Constitution published a map 
showing tne GBI where it could find its 
machine. Next day the GBI sheepishly 
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picked it up and charged a guilty con- 
tractor several thousand dollars for 
“renting” state property. 

In 1959 Nelson wrote a series of ar- 
ticles charging Milledgeville (Ga.) Cen- 
tral State Hospital with using exper- 
imental drugs on mental patients with- 
out the permission or knowledge of 
relatives, hiring doctors who used al- 
cohol and drugs on duty, even letting 
nurses perform major surgery when doc- 
tors were absent. The resulting furor 
ended with the resignation of Milledge- 
ville’s chief surgeon and seven other doc- 
tors. The hospital superintendent retired, 
and the hospital was removed from the 
jurisdiction of the graft-ridden public 
welfare department and transferred to 
the public health department. Nelson’s 
Milledgeville exposé won him a Pul- 
itzer Prize “for distinguished local re- 
porting under deadline pressure.” 

Sour Relations. In 1965, after a series 
of pieces on Georgia marriage mills, Nel- 
son was hired by the Los Angeles Times. 
He opened a Times bureau in Atlanta 
where he concentrated on civil rights. 
During the 1960s he had admired the FBI. 
Says he, “If the threat of the FBI hadn't 
been around, it could have been a lot 
worse for civil rights workers.” But last 
February the relationship soured. Nelson 
had learned that t-e FBI had given two 
Ku Klux Klansmen $36,500 to persuade 
Kathy Ainsworth, a fellow Kluxer, to dy- 
namite the home of a Jewish business- 
man in Meridian, Miss. When Mrs. 
Ainsworth appeared with her dynamite, 
a gun battle ensued during which she was 
shot to death by Meridian policemen. 
Nelson's story of entrapment and the 
use of agents provocateurs raised more 
moral and legal questions than the FBI 
was prepared to answer. Ever since, Nel- 
son has bezn on the FBI's list of untouch- 
able people. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Some day, somebody like Ralph Ginz- 
burg will publ’sh the best promotions of 
Ralph Ginzburg. It will include blurbs 
for Eros, the hard-cover quarterly “de- 
voted to the joys of love”; Fact, the mag- 
azine that would “not hesitate to ask 
‘Where are the emperor's clothes?’ ’; and 
Avant-Garde, the journal pledged to gen- 
erate “an orgasm of the mind.”* And it 
will certainly include Ginzburg’s pitches 
for his newest publishing venture, a con- 
sumer newsletter called Moneysworth. 
Full-page ads appearing in magazines 
and newspapers across the country carry 
the boldface head: You'RE BEING 
rRoBBED! The text explains: “Commercial 
flimflammery is rife throughout the na- 
tion and the American consumer is being 
victimized as never before.” What to do 
about it? Subscribe, says the ad, to Mon- 
eysworth, “your own personal consumer 


* Only Avant-Garde survives. Eros ended in 
1963, after four issues, Its brief life contributed 
to Ginzburg’s being convicted of pandering 
through the mails (an appeal is still pending). 
Fact folded in 1967, three years after Barry 
Goldwater initiated a libel suit that eventually 
cost Ginzburg nearly $92,000. 


crusader, trusted stockbroker, and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer—all in one.” 
Some 80,000 people have already forked 
over $5 for a “special, introductory” one- 
year subscription to the fortnightly. 
Question is, are they getting their mon- 
ey’s worth? 

In its skimpy four pages, the first issue 
carries only three of the 100 items touted 
by the ads. One piece tells how to buy a 
new car for just $125 more than dealer's 
cost, a tale oft told since 1965, when the 
system was first devised. Another is a 
cursory compilation of already available 
information on legal abortions. A “hard 
look” at the best buys in 35-mm. cameras 
neglects to explain the basis for the 
ratings. 

Forthcoming issues promise to be no 
better. “Moneysworth’s investigators,” 
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PUBLISHER GINZBURG 
“You're being robbed!” 


the magazine claims, evaluated three 
new U.S. minicars. Fact is, the tests in- 
volved only one “investigator,” Sam 
Julty, a freelance New York writer- 
broadcaster. He had the use of a Pinto, 
which gets top rating, for just two hours. 
And, though Julty is a former automo- 
bile mechanic and service manager, he 
merely looked under the hoods at the en- 
gines. “I would call my report,” he says, 
“a poor man’s version of what Consumer 
Reports does. 1 did not have the facilities 
to do a comprehensive job. I wish I had.” 

Julty may never get them working for 
Moneysworth. Sitting in his Manhattan 
office behind a door marked DANGER!! 
HIGH voLTAGeE!! Ginzburg twits the 
techniques of the nation’s leading con- 
sumer publication. “Consumer Reports 
sometimes leaves the reader more con- 
fused than when he started,” he said, 
“They overload him with conflicting 
facts. They still leave the choice to the 
reader. We don’t—we make it for him.” 
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TV & RADIO 





A First for Cavett 

Dick Cavett has long been the Adlai 
Stevenson of television. He is a cul- 
tivated wit who could not bring him- 
self to talk down to anyone or get 
anyone to pick up his option. ABC, to 
its credit, kept giving Cavett another 
chance—three times in different talk- 
show slots. 

The first, a 1968 morning show, was 
canceled after ten money-losing months. 
The second, at mid-evening, lasted four 
months. Then, last December, Cavett 
was given one last shot—in late-night 
competition with NBC's Johnny Carson 
and CBS’s Merv Griffin. That seemed 
like a more logical hour for Cavett’s so- 
phisticated approach, but many of ABC's 
affiliated stations undermined the net- 
work on the assumption that more ad- 
vertising dollars were to be had by 
running old movies. Some 30 outlets de- 
clined to carry the Cavett show at all: 
many stations that did (including those 
in Boston, Miami and Pittsburgh) de- 
layed it until | a.m. Naturally, the 
ABC late-night show—which had been 
a profit maker with Cavett’s predecessor 
Joey Bishop—sank into the red. 

ABC stuck with the program, although 
the industry had written it off. Cavett, 
who had been pressing too hard for 
laughs in the first months of the show, 
finally relaxed and hit his stride. Spon- 
sors came aboard. The A.C. Nielsen 
Co. ratings were still disappointing, but 
surveys showed that Cavett viewers tend- 
ed to be relatively well-to-do urbanites, 
and thus attractive to advertisers. 

Late last summer, the program 
reached the break-even point. And this 
week the network is set to announce 

OSCAR & STEWARDESS 











CAVETT WITH WHITE HOUSE SPOKESMEN * 


that Cavett will get a one-year contract 
renewal—the first in his entire career. 
Exulted Dick: “We've come a long way 
from the time I had A.C. Nielsen as a 
guest on the show and had to intro- 
duce myself.” 


The Odd Squad 


In Televisionland, inspiration seldom 
soars higher than a flying nun and qual- 
ity is usually borrowed, not born. Thus 
it should be no surprise that the sea- 
son’s liveliest new situation comedy is 
an ABC adaptation of Neil Simon's five- 
year-old play, The Odd Couple. The suc- 
cess is not simply Simon’s; the only 
writing he does for the weekly pro- 
gram is his name on the back of a week- 
ly royalty check. The real source of 
the Odd Couple's life is the most em- 
pathetic team of situation comedians 
since Gleason and Carney. They are 
Tony Randall and Jack Klugman, and 
they combine total understanding of the 
play (in which they both performed) 
with contempt for the accustomed me- 
chanical slickness of most TV comedy. 

The stars’ prime concern has been to 
avoid defamation of characters. Both of 
them are friends of Simon's brother, 
Danny, a TV writer whose divorce gave 
Simon the idea for Odd Couple. Danny 
became Felix, the fussy journalist who, 
after splitting with his wife, moves in 
with Oscar, an untidy sportswriter-divor- 
cee; the two, in turn and in caricature, 
unconsciously re-enact their failed mar- 
riages. Klugman once kidded Danny 
Simon: “Jesus, actors are ashamed to 
play the part of Felix.” Replied Danny: 
“I was ashamed to live it.” 

Randall can play Felix almost by re- 
flex action. The big problem is to keep 


From left: Attorney General John Mitchell 


and Presidential Aides Robert Finch and Her- 
bert Kicin 
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INTERVIEWING DYAN CANNON 


the series’ scriptwriters from turning 
the neurasthenic homemaker into a Mr. 
Belvedere, a kind of prissy know-it-all. 
“I must remain a kind of male Jewish 
mother, manipulating others as hyster- 
ical people do,” says Randall. At the 
same time, he adds, Klugman has had 
to resist a depiction of Oscar as “ex- 
cessively crass and vulgar, an unattrac- 
tive middle-aged girl chaser. In the play, 
he is really a sensitive man. His slop- 
piness is merely neurotic.” 

Randall and Klugman thus spend the 
first day of work on every episode re- 
pairing the writing. When one script, in 
the latest TV mode, made a cynical 
and token pass at the nation’s racial trou- 
bles, the stars gagged and turned the cir- 
cumstance into parody: the black ath- 
lete became a token Eskimo. Randall 
and Klugman also lose battles. They 
were embarrassed by the third segment 
in the series, which lost bits of subtle 
humor to give more time to a leering por- 
trayal of Oscar hustling an airline stew- 
ardess. The actors condemn the use of 
canned laughter as “an atrocity” and 
fume at the network’s excision of the 
characters’ children from the story. Ran- 
dall complains that “ABC Standards & 
Practices says that divorced people don’t 
have children. In the play, the fact that 
the men had children placed the beam 
of heartbreak under the structure.” 

The pair’s passionate involvement 
with characterization suggests, rightly, 
that each sees himself in his part. 
About the only discrepancy is that 
both are long and apparently happily 
married. Randall, 46, like Felix, is com- 
pulsively neat; he is never without a 
Chap Stick (“a touch of security”) 
and preaches against smoking. “You'll 
hate me for it,” he explained to Klug- 
man after ordering him to douse his 
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If you were born in Thetford Mines, Que., 50 








years ago, there's a good chance you wouldnt be alive today 


Fifty years ago, one of 
every three babies in Thetford 
Mines lucky enough to be born 
alive didn’t live to see its first 
birthday. 

Fifty years ago, we at Met- 
ropolitan Life realized the in- 
consistency of insuring par- 
ents while children were dying. 
Sowecameto Thetford Mines 
to give babies a better chance 
of survival. 

We set upschools and clin- 
ics where mothers learned how 
to replace old wives’ tales with 
modern medicine. 

How to care for babies be- 
fore they were born. 

What to do when new- 
born babies got sick. 

How to clean, feed and 
dress them so they wouldn’t 
get sick in the first place. 

And after three years, in- 
stead of 1 in 3 babies dying, 9 
out of 10 lived. 

But unfortunately, infant 
mortality is still a problem else- 
where. 

So we’re still helping 
mothers learn the kind of les- 
sons we taught in Thetford 
Mines fifty years ago. And be- 
cause of it, childrenare playing 
on ground they might other- 
wise be buried under. 


SVs Metropolitan Life 


We sell life insurance. 
But our business is life. 
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Dan Torisky 


you to 





and friends have arranged 
iru a fun-filled Gapaeeece 


a home for the mentally retarded. 


Dan had one of those ideas. The kind 


_ of idea that sits around just waiting 


for somebody to pounce on it. An idea 
for solving a problem our world has 
lugged around for centuries. 

The idea? 

First, pick a state or national park. 
Build some tourist cabins or motels 
there and surround them with recrea- 
tional facilities. For swimming, fishing, 
golfing—you name it. 

Second, man this vacation village 
with an unusual staff of maintenance 
people. All of them capable. All of 
them mentally retarded or physically 
handicapped. Their job: To mow the 
grass. Change the linen. Manicure the 
greens. Work in the restaurants. They 
would live in their own motel units 
apart from the tourist complex. And, 
as with any job, pick up a paycheck 
for their work. 

Naturally, Dan’s plan also includes 
a supervisory staff who would evaluate 
work performance and oversee year- 


round educational! and occupational 
programs for the employees. 

Who gains? Everybody. Dan’s plan 
moves people who need not be insti- 
tutionalized out into the world. Into 
one of the least tension-provoking 
settings imaginable. It also opens up 
room in our overcrowded state hospitals 
for people who should be in institutions. 

At the same time it builds tourist 
revenues. Motels are to be franchised 
under a profit-sharing arrangement 
with the state. This helps to fund 
mental health programs after the con- 
struction investment is amortized. 
Since workers are to be paid, they in 
turn can help pay for their own special 
care. And they'll pay taxes, too. As 
well as build a social security nest egg 
for themselves. 

The way Dan sees it, the plan might 
eventually pay for the state’s entire 
mental health program. 

Dan isn’t alone now. The minute 
he started talking about the idea for his 


home state, his list of supporters began 
to grow. First his wife. Then the 
Lieutenant Governor. Then a national 
motel chain. Directors of Pennsylvania's 
Western State School and Hospital. 
Newspaper editors. Politicians at all 
levels. Business and labor leaders. 
Conservationists and sportsmen. And, 
perhaps most important, parents of 
handicapped people all over the state. 
The list now reads like a ““Who’s Who 
in Pennsylvania.”” With that kind of 
support, how can a good idea fail? 

Right now, you're looking at a site 
in Otocsin State Park, provided for 
development by Pennsylvania’s Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. God and 
the state legislature willing, this is 
where Dan's dream starts to come true. 

Sometime next summer when you’re 
breezing across Interstate 80 in central 
Pennsylvania, stop in for a good time. 
For an hour. A day. A week. 

Dan will be there a lot. He'll be 
visiting his son. 
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There are more than 5,000 people 
waiting to enter Pennsylvania’s mental 
institutions, It’s the same story in 
almost all the other 49 states. 

Dan Torisky and his committee of 
eight have a pamphlet that describes 
the plan as originally conceived and 
presented to backers. It'll work any- 
where. Clip the coupon and send for it. 
Read it. Then tell somebody about it. 
Maybe your neighbor. Your state legis- 
lator. Or your governor. But somebody. 

That's the way Dan did it. 


CS a a ae 4 
| 


Dan Torisky 
| c/o Lando, Inc. 
725 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 


| Dan, 
| I'd like to read more about your plan. 
Send me your pamphlet. 


| Name 
Address____ 


Dan Torisky is an account manager 
at Lando, Inc., Pittsburgh marketing, 
advertising and public relations agency. 
The agency that felt this story had to 
be told. 


cigar. “But you'll be a much better 
man.” Randall's other causes are opera, 
ballet and peace politics. He was a friend 
of Jack and Bob Kennedy, campaigned 
for Eugene McCarthy, and is now work- 
ing for such antiwar candidates as New 
York Congressman Allard Lowenstein. 
Fans should not be misled by his old 
Doris Day movies, his recordings of 
“mothball music” just this side of Tiny 
Tim, and his nutball performances on 
TV talk shows. Tony Randall is a serious 
actor whose dream is to wind up in a 
good repertory company. 

Gidget's Vibrator. Klugman, 48, like 
Oscar, claims to be a slob. But, says Ran- 
dall, “he really isn’t.” although his dress- 
ing room does look like a locker room, 
and his dress is sloppy. After Lyndon 
Johnson “let me down.” Klugman’s ma- 
jor commitments have been apolitical 
—playing the horses and his work. Long 
a highly regarded character actor (he 
and Randall first met in the cast of a Phil- 
co Playhouse drama 20 years ago), Jack 
became more widely known in films fol- 
lowing his role as Ali McGraw’s father 
in Goodbye, Columbus. 

Like so many of their New York- 
trained colleagues, Randall and Klug- 
man loathe Hollywood and were over- 
joyed to be back East last week, after 
wrapping up their 15th show. As has 
often been proved, the good usually die 
young on TV, and the shaky ratings so 
far give no guarantee that Klugman 
and Randall will be recalled to the 
Coast to shoot No. 16. But the show 
is climbing and should continue to move 
up once the opposing CBS movie series 
runs out of blockbuster films (Butterfield 
8, The Dirty Dozen so far). “Just watch 
us,” says Randall, “when CBS is down 
to Gidget Buys a Vibrator.” 

Klugman, though admitting that “if 
I'm ever going to get rich, it’s going to 
be in a series,” is philosophical about 
the ratings sweepstakes. “I wouldn't want 
a success doing a cockamamie show I 
couldn't respect,” he says. “If Tony 
and I fail, we have failed first-class.” 


| Silence in Houston 


Some of the most enterprising pub- 
lic service radio programming in recent 
years has come from the listener-sup- 
ported FM stations of the Pacifica Foun- 
dation. They tackle controversial issues 
from all sides, broadcast disk jockeys 
who are knowledgeable as well as fun- 
ny, and put on first-rate readings from lit- 
erature. Their news, drawn from their 
own Washington bureau, has unusual 
freshness. All this went well at the orig- 
inal Pacifica station in Berkeley, Calif., 
and at the two newer ones in Los An- 
geles and Manhattan. But last March, 


the foundation got into Texas—and 
trouble. 
KPFT Houston tried to continue the 


Pacifica tradition. Though its manage- 
ment was anti-war and pro-civil rights 
it offered equal (and free) time to op- 
posing groups, including the Ku Klux 
Klan. The station's gravest sin was the 
amateurism of its largely volunteer staff, 





which tended to stumble over music in- 
troductions and play tapes backward. 
That hardly seemed enough to earn it 
the enmity of the community. Yet twice 
within its first seven months, the KPFT 
transmitter was dynamited out of busi- 
ness. The first bombing, in May, si- 
lenced it for four weeks. The second, 
this month, threatened a longer, per- 
haps permanent silence. 

The latest blast was unquestionably 
the work of pros. It knocked out a broad- 
cast blockhouse that had been specially 
fortified with concrete and boobytrapped 
with alarms and electric-shock devices 
after the first incident. As a result, the in- 
surance company—which raised the sta- 
tion’s annual premium from $750 to 
$2,200 after the first bombing—canceled 
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BOMBED PACIFICA RADIO STATION 
A throwback to barbarism. 


its coverage. That move brought the 
threat of repossession of KPFT’s sur- 
viving equipment. Other Houston sta- 
tions became more leary than ever of 
sharing facilities and antenna towers 
with the Pacifica outlet. 

KPFT Manager Larry Lee figures, 
without much hope, that the station’s fu- 
ture depends upon the capture and stiff 
sentencing of its assailants. But in its ad- 
versity, KPFT has won new and wide- 
spread supporters of its own. The Hous- 
ton Post ran an editorial condemning 
the sabotage as “a throwback to bar- 
barism reminiscent of the book burning 
of Hitler’s Germany.” The Post has 
also offered a $1,500 reward for ev- 
idence leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of the culprits. 

So far, KPFT has raised $6,000 lo- 
cally and gotten a tentative offer of in- 
surance from a consortium, plus finan- 
cial support from national groups. Some 
2,500 Houston listeners have subscribed 
at $20 per year ($12 for students). Still, 
KPFT subscribers cannot expect to tune 
in to their station again for six weeks 
at the earliest. 
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The Long Way Out 


All through the summer the questions 
loomed over the fashion horizon: Whith- 
er the midi? Would autumn, and the re- 
turn to real clothes, find women taking 
the downward drift in stride, their min- 
is in mothballs, their legs in hiding? De- 
signers scoffed at alternatives, and so- 
called smart stores had little else in 
stock. But October is here and almost 
gone, and only the leaves are falling: 
skirts are just about as short as ever. 
All told, the mid-calf hemline seems 
clearly a long-lost proposition. 

The verdict is nationwide. New York's 
Daily News, whose pollsters have mis- 





MINIS OUTSIDE MANHATTAN RESTAURANT 


month, a cool three out of 450 lady 
guests turned up in midis; the rest bra- 
zened it out in long gowns or pants, Even 
the handful of long skirts sold at Saks 
Fifth Avenue in Beverly Hills, Calif., are 
being shortened before being taken out 
in public. Says a company spokesman, 
“We're doing more alterations now than 
at any time in the history of the store.” 
In part, the resistance to the midi 
was caused by the all-out, hard-sell ap- 
proach. “It was presented as a look 
that had to be very carefully acces- 
sorized, very carefully put together,” 
contends Los Angeles Times Fashion 
Writer Alan Cartnal. “Now who's go- 
ing to bother with that at a time when 
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MARGARET IN MIDI 


Only the leaves are falling. 


called only three out of 30 major U.S. 
elections, canvassed more than 22,000 
readers this month, reported 83% wear- 
ing skirts above the knee (a percentage 
in accord with the daily “Hem Line 
Index,” compiled by Manhattan’s Wom- 
en’s Haberdashers shops and posted in 
the window of the main store). Sales fig- 
ures for the midi are harder to come 
by, though a representative of a chain 
of Boston dress shops admits, “Business 
is not as bouncy as we would like.” 
More Alterations. Washington, D.C., 
merchandisers report a steady flow of 
“bring-backs,” generally attributable to 
husbands whose passions, and fountain 
pens, run dry at the midi. Trial selections 
of mid-calf fashions sold so poorly that 
stores in Miami, Atlanta and Portland 
ordered only 10% of their fall stock in 
the longer lengths, are getting little help 
from customers in reducing even that 
small fraction. At a Los Angeles fund- 
raising party for Governor Reagan this 
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half the girls at U.C.L.A. haven't had on 
anything more complicated than a pair 
of jeans since the organdy number they 
wore on their eighth birthday?” There 
were also economic drawbacks. “A re- 
cession,” says Mrs. Jean G. Bowen, an 
administrative assistant at Harvard Med- 
ical School, “hardly seems the time to in- 
troduce a major fashion change that 
will require tossing out most of one’s 
wardrobe.” There have also been pure- 
ly aesthetic complaints: “They are goofy 
and unattractive,” says Mrs. James Mag- 
in of Chicago. “Terrific, if you want to 
look like a walking gunny sack,” says 
Los Angeles Advertising Executive Adri- 
enne Hall. The Women’s Liberation 
movement presented a rationale for 
the midi’s downfall. “I see resistance 
to the midi as part and parcel of the 
whole rebellion thing,” says C.C.N.Y. Psy- 
chology Professor Morton Bard. “The 
fashion industry may be ruled by fat 
cats pulling strings, but now women 





” 


are saying, “We're going to resist. 

The fat cats themselves tried to pro- 
duce a palatable way to sidestep the 
midi in a last-gasp promotion of “a ward- 
robe of many lengths.” Women who 
never did regard their knees as na- 
tional assets can settle for skirts that 
stop at the top of the shin without risk- 
ing dowdiness. Full-length dresses, par- 
ticularly multi-patterned gypsy gowns, 
are getting by as bona fide street wear. 
Pants, of course, are the most popular so- 
lution; theaters, airlines, nightclubs and 
offices, even municipal and federal de- 
partments and agencies, have revoked 
earlier anti-trouser legislation. At least 
two New York restaurants are now fo- 
cusing on a new fashion scapegoat: both 
Peartree’s and the Hudson Bay Inn re- 
fuse admission to ladies in midis. 

Surprisingly, European women, re- 
nowned for their activity in Resistance 
Movements during wartime, have shown 
little backbone (and even less leg) in de- 
fying the fashion czars. Paris stylists re- 
port that a midi skirt with a tucked-in 
pull-over sweater is this autumn’s uni- 
form. One department store, Au Prin- 
temps, is selling ten midis for every 
three shorter styles, and boutiques like 
Yves Saint Laurent’s Rive Gauche are 
constantly having to reorder weekly to 
meet the demand. A_ short skirt on 
Rome's Via Condotti is as hard to find 
as a meal without pasta; in London, a 
shipment of midi suits and skirts to 
one large Oxford Street department 
store one day last week was gone the 
same afternoon.* Even Vienna and War- 
saw report that the midi is on the 
march. 

But American women just aren't hav- 
ing any. One fashion-conscious Wash- 
ington coed brought back a smart midi 
ensemble from a European vacation 
—and has not worn it once since she 
stepped off the jet. Nancy Hanks, Di- 
rector of the National Endowment for 
the Arts, made it all the way through a 
White House luncheon in her midi, re- 
turned to her office in a depression 
only her seamstress could lift. Even with- 
in the supposedly stout ranks at Wom- 
en's Wear Daily, dissent reigns: con- 
fessed a staffer on assignment in Chi- 
cago, “I bought three—just enough to 
get me through while John Fairchild 
[WWD's publisher] was in town.” 

Die-hards in the industry insist that 
the midi still has a chance. Fall may 
have come too early this year, they 
say. Post-Christmas sales will tell the 
tale; the trend-setting stores, after all, 
will have nothing to offer but midis. 
The lure of a bargain is sure to break 
the little woman’s will. Then again, a re- 
cent obituary notice in the Fresno Bee 
presented another, more realistic ap- 
praisal: DEAD: THE MIDI DRESS, FROM 
ACUTE REJECTION BY THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN. 


* Although Princess Margaret, making her 
first public appearance midied up, did not 
fare so well: “Nothing is going to do more 
for the mini,” wrote the Daily Mirror's Fe- 
licity Green. 
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In Germany, where theymake 
the most superbly engineered cars 


intheworld, 


the Audihas awaiting list3 months long. 


Most experts will tell you that 
the Mercedes-Benz is an automobile 
of incredible craftsmanship and im- 
peccable engineering. 

And if you ask them what they 
think of the BMW, the Volkswagen 
and the Porsche, they’Il tell you the 
same thing. 

The point being, that when it 
comes to making superbly engi- 
neered cars, Germany has no equal. 

The Audi 100LS was made in 
Germany, too. But sixty-one years 
of engineering experience have giv- 
en it features that are more ad- 
vanced than just about every other 
car around. 

It’s got front-wheel drive. So 
you can corner surer and grip the 
road better. 

It’s got rack-and-pinion steer- 
ing. Which is without a doubt the 
simplest, most direct, most respon- 
sive steering system a car can have. 


(It’s so responsive that the finest 
racing cars in the world use it: The 
Porsche, the Lotus and the Ferrari, 
to name a few.) 

The Audi has a unique rear sus- 
pension. Back there, there’s an axle 
that’s so flexible, that when one 
wheel hits a bump, only one wheel 
goes thump. (You won’t find that 
axle on any other car. We had it 
patented.) 

It’s also got inboard front disc 
brakes. They’re right in the car’s 
airstream to keep them cool. So you 
can keep cool and not worry about 
them fading. They’re also large 
enough to bring an Audi moving 60 
miles an hour to a complete stop in 
about 4 seconds. 

And as for the engine, it doesn’t 
guzzle gas. As a matter of fact, it 
gets about 26 miles to the gallon. 
Which is incredible for a car that 
can go from 0 to 50 in a mere 8 


seconds. 

We didn’t overlook the interior, 
either. We filled it with such lux- 
uries as seats that are very plush as 
well as being very comfortable. 
(They were designed by orthopedic 
surgeons.) And a heating and ven- 
tilation system that completely 
changes the air every 30 seconds. 
And enough room for father, moth- 
er, sister, brother and one in-law. 

By nowyou should have a pretty 
good idea why so many people in 
Germany are willing to wait as long 
as three months to buy an Audi. 

But you don’t have to wait that 
long. In fact, you can buy an Audi 
today. 

You lucky American you. 


The Audi’ 


Porsche Audi 


a division of Volkswagen of America, Inc. 


Suggested price East Coast P.O.E. for 100LS: $3,795. Other modelgstart at: $2;995.(West Coast.P.O.€. slightly higher.) Local taxes and dealer delivery 
charges, if any, additional. Whitewall tires optional. For the Porsche Audi dealer nearest you ¢all 800-553-9550 free. In lowa, call 319-242-1867. collect. 
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The Duke of Xanadu at Home 


T is 7:30 of a fall Sunday evening 

and only a few artists remain, strag- 
gling under spotlighted trees across the 
shaven lawns of Philip Johnson's 32- 
acre New Canaan precinct. All the mil- 
lionaires and collectors have gone home. 
Andy Warhol, in black jacket and sil- 
ver wig. looking like the Angel of Death 
quitting Jerusalem, left ten minutes ago. 
Robert Rauschenberg lingers on, and 
though a lady art critic is locked in John- 
son’s subterranean painting gallery with 
a young artist who is slapping her around 
for undetermined reasons, the place is 
quiet. Above the Morrises, Judds and 
Oldenbergs, lights still burn in the new 
sculpture gallery, the completion of 
which was the occasion for the party. 
Through the glass wall of his house, a 
few hundred feet away, the host watch- 
es the Connecticut sky display its sense 
of occasion by turning a fulgid, Turner- 
esque pink. Philip Johnson, architect 
and art collector, scans his horizon with 
pleasure as if the sunset, too, were a com- 
missioned work. The inauguration of 
his own special Xanadu is nearly over. 

Up from the Top. Johnson's sculpture 
gallery, with its complex flows of space 
and rafter-striped light, is a far cry 
from his 1949 Glass House, but it may, 
in time, become as famous. Between 
them lies a career of almost indecent suc- 
cess, starting near the top: wealthy by in- 
heritance, Johnson is now, at 64, one 
of the three or four best-known. ar- 
chitects alive in America. 

There is no “school” of Johnson, as 
there was of his own great mentor, 
Mies van der Rohe, with whom he 





THE JOHNSON COMPOUND: GLASS HOUSE 
The sunset, too, was commissioned. 
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worked on the design of New York's 
Seagram Building. Indeed, it is hard to 
imagine a young architect setting out 
to imitate Johnson. He is an architect 
of sensibility, not polemics, and his work 
has no discernible core of aesthetic the- 
ory. It is all taste, exemplary in its de- 
tailing and finesse of decision. Though 
he was trained in the strict, functionalist 
idiom of Mies and Gropius, Johnson be- 
lieves such purism “is winding up its 
days.” “Structural honesty,” he declared 
in 1961, “seems to me one of the great 
bugaboos that we should free ourselves 
from very quickly.” 

Dolphin in History. Johnson does not 
see buildings simply as machines for liy- 
ing. For him, the need for fantasy, 
play, memory and spectacle is just as 
real as the need for efficiency. Most of 
all, in Johnson's view, people need a 
sense of history. Architecture cannot 
give it to them by making ebullient 
panty raids on the sleeping past, grab- 
bing a cornice here, a vault or pilaster 
there. It is a matter of integration. Not 
many architects now living have John- 
son’s integrative powers. He is a highly 
educated architect, able to slip like a dol- 
phin through the currents of style: his- 
tory is his natural element, and from 
the last 20 years of Johnson's output it 
is clear that he took to a manner of free- 
wheeling historical allusion as his pro- 
posed alternative to the International 
Style—which by 1950 had frozen from 
a mainstream into a glacier, trapping 
its architects in ice like mastodons. 

Perhaps Johnson's most revealing 
work is what he put up for Johnson 


ALEXANDRE GEORGES 


—his enclave in New Canaan, built 
over a span of 21 years and now com- 
pleted by the sculpture gallery. Johnson 
dislikes calling it an estate, preferring 
the word compound—but an estate it 
is, with all the seigneurial overtones. 
There has, in fact, been nothing like it 
since the ducal properties of 18th cen- 
tury England. 

Theatrics of Neatness. Who else has 
a switch on his terrace that, at the flick 
of a whim, causes a fountain to spurt 
120 feet into the air from the center of 
a private lake? Johnson's house is a mon- 
ument to the theatrics of neatness: only 
a bachelor could sustain such stark ele- 
gance at this pitch of obsession—one 
three-year-old child could reduce it all 
to chaos in ten minutes. It is perhaps 
the expression of a dilettante—in the 
classic sense of the word, a lover of 
the fine arts. It does need money, but it 
also demands concern. Johnson noted 
that the trunks of oaks turn dark after 
rain while maples stay light; he has ju- 
diciously pruned the forest surrounding 
his house to produce the most satis- 
factory chiaroscuro possible after every 
Passing storm. 

But if Johnson indulges himself in 
the dilettante pleasures, he scorns the 
corresponding idleness. He has designed 
ten art galleries, and his work in Man- 
hattan includes the New York State The- 
ater, the extensions to the Museum of 
Modern Art, Asia House and the li- 
brary for New York University. An un- 
ceasing flow of projects issues from his 
office in the Seagram Building, and cur- 
rently he shares with Paul Rudolph 
and Kevin Roche an exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art called “Work 
in Progress.” It includes models of John- 
son’s glass arcades for N.Y.U. modeled 
on the Milan Galleria but as high as 
Beauvais Cathedral; a tumbling water 





ENTRANCE TO SUBTERRANEAN GALLERY 
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In the spectacular glass-roofed gallery he built for his own by Claes Oldenbere (right). On the floor below: Robert 
sculpture collection at New Canaan, Architect Philip Morris’ nine-piece minimalist sculpture, and a construc- 
Johnson is flanked by a Robert Morris (left) and a relief tion of crushed automobile bodies by John Chamberlain 








This is “The MacNab,” Raeburn’s 
famous portrait of the | 2th Laird of the 
MacNab Clan, the one to which 
the makers of Dewar’s “White Label” 
belong. Some of the whisky in Dewar's 
White Label” continues to come from 


pot stills near Glendochart, home of the 
MacNab Clan since the 12th century. 













When John Dewar opened his shop he 
exemplified the virtues of the poor Scot of 
those days: gnit, courage, thrift, plain living, 

honesty, a taste for hard work, and the 
vision to grasp a golden opportunity. 

For example, no one had yet dreamed of 
putting up Authentic Scotch Whisky 

in bottles. Here was an opportunity for 
John Dewar and he was quick to seize it. 
By the end of the century the annual 
output of Dewar’s “White Label” 

had reached a million gallons. 








The “Fair City of Perth.” Nothing 


much ever changes. The ships still 
come up the Firth of Tay to Perth. 


Dewar House, Haymarket, 
London, S.W. 1, opened in 1908. 
Lots of interesting things here. 
Famous paintings like 

“The MacNab,” and 
“Thin Red Line.” 
The Chantrey 
Bust of Sir Walter 
Scott. And the 
worn, bescribbled 


tavern table on 





The people are durable and 
warmhearted. And the 










whiskies that go 
into the making of 
Dewar'’s “White 
Label” lie racked 
in aging sheds, 
sleeping the sleep 
of tranquillity. It's a 
very easy place to 





















which Robert Burns make a Scotch of 
wrote many of his ® authentic character. 
poems. 
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garden for Fort Worth; slanted prismatic 
skyscrapers for Minneapolis. 

Dwarfs and the Duke. An art histo- 
rian can read Johnson’s development 
simply by studying the buildings on the 
estate—Johnson himself admits that 
here he tries out his ideas. “I have 
never felt free working for a client,” 
he acknowledges. “But working for one- 
self is a different matter. You have to dis- 
cover your own needs. That is not easy, 
but it leaves you free.” 

The first building was Johnson’s own 
house, the idea for which—a house built 
entirely of glass—Mies van der Rohe 
proposed to him-in 1946. A transparent 
box with one opaque brick cylinder 
that contains the bathroom, the house 
has since become a classic of American 
architecture, and even after 21 years it 
is a startlingly expressive building—not 
least for the intelligence and openness 
with which it states its prototypes. The 
“absolute” cubic form was taken from 
one of the 18th century fathers of mod- 
ern architecture, Claude Ledoux. Le Cor- 
busier provided the angling paths be- 
tween the transparent, almost invisible 
house and the solid brick guesthouse 
(each building becomes the positive-neg- 
ative image of the other). And so on. 
Johnson took his idea for the lake pa- 
vilion—a caprice of scale, with concrete 
colonnades only six feet high and three 
feet wide—from the miniaturized 
dwarfs’ quarters in the Renaissance du- 
cal palace in Mantua. “Obviously the 
duke didn’t build them that way to 
make the dwarfs happier. It made him 
feel happier.” In 1965, Johnson added 
the subterranean gallery for his paint- 
ings. It was modeled—perhaps appro- 
priately, considering the value of the 
Stellas, Rauschenbergs and Warhols that 
hang there—on the ancient Treasury 
of Atreus in Mycenae. The paintings 
are hung on huge leaflike screens, which 
swing like the pages of a book, a means 
of display Johnson adapted from the 
Soane Museum in London. 

Shifting Light. Johnson’s new sculp- 
ture gallery is a brilliant attack on the 
problem of how to avoid a long, bor- 
ing, enfiladed room of sculpture with- 
out chopping, the space up into unre- 
lated cubicles. Johnson’s deceptively 
complex plan (“I wanted to see what 
could be done with 45-degree angles; 
we all know about right angles’) places 
the sculpture in related groups on dif- 
ferent levels around a central, five-sided 
well; the inflections of this space, its ar- 
rest and flow, are masterly. The gallery 
is flooded with shifting light from the 
roof, which consists of tubular steel raf- 
ters supporting narrow panes of mirror 
glass that both reflect the sculptures 
and transmit the dazzling blue of the 
sky. The ambiguity of space, and its con- 
stant surprises, allows each sculpture to 
make its own zone of authority. It may 
be that in this building Philip Johnson 
has done for the pseudo religion of art 
what Corbusier, in his chapel at Ron- 
champ, did for the modern church. 

® Robert Hughes 
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is in the viewfinder. Picture sharpness, lens opening, 
-all can be adjusted without looking away. 

And nothing gets lost in the shadows because 
Minolta's patented “CLC” metering system 
automatically compensates for uneven light. 

Available with f/1.7, f/1.4 or f/1.2 Rokkor meter- 
coupled lens from under $260, plus case. 

For details, see your dealer or write: Minolta Corp., 
200 Park Ave. South, N.Y., N.Y. 10003. In Canada: 


shutter speed 


Will you fumble with the camera 
while they fumble with the ball? 


Not with the Minolta SR-T 101. Everything you need 
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How would you want your son 
to find out about high fidelity? 
From“the guys” or from Fisher? 


Send for this free book. 





Free! $2 value! 
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This 72-page full-color reference 
guide is designed to clear up a lot of 
misinformation people somehow 
manage to pick up about high-fidelity 
stereo equipment and installation. 

It was prepared by Fisher, the world's i 
largest manufacturer of stereo 
components and music systems, and it 
explores every aspect of the subject 
in detail. In nontechnical language 
even a boy could understand 

The book, which also includes 
complete descripti 
specifications of Fis 
is absolutely free when you fill 
in your name and address, 
and send this coupon to: 
Fisher Radio, Dept. 106 
11-42 45th Road 
Long Island City, N.Y.11101 
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Making Love to the Public 


There are three sexes: men, women 
and tenors. 
—Anonymous 


Years ago, a leading New York ten- 
or named Brignoli made a point of not 
being touched during onstage love 
scenes; that, he felt, would have been 
both indecent and unlucky. More re- 
cently, Soprano Beverly Sills went 
through an entire act of La Traviata 
with a tenor who never once looked at 
her. Conclusion: tenors as a group are 
still not only shorter and rounder than 
their heroines, but as adroit as ever at un- 
derwhelming them romantically. 

A welcome exception is Tenor Placido 
Domingo, who not only looks at his her- 





SOPRANO SILLS 


Oines but seems to like them as well. Tall, 
dark and Teddy-bear handsome, Domin- 
go at 29 is virile evidence that believa- 
bility and passion are not necessarily in- 
consistent with operatic love. He has the 
sweetest and one of the biggest lyric-dra- 
matic tenor voices on the operatic stage, 
and he phrases his serenades with a taste 
and elegance unmatched since the days 
of Jussi Bjérling. As an actor, he is man- 
ly, confident and capable of the kind of 
tender gestures that can thrill girls on 
both sides of the footlights. Four years 
ago, in a New York City Opera Traviata, 
Domingo inspired audible sobs all over 
the house when he carried the dying Vi- 
oletta (Patricia Brooks) around in his 
arms like a baby. Says the still impressed 
Brooks: “Now every soprano wants to 
sing with Placido.” 

So it seems, anyway. Last week he was 
busy commuting between heroines at 
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Manhattan's Lincoln Center. On Tues- 
day at the Metropolitan Opera, Domingo 
portrayed King Gustav III of Sweden 
who tries to woo Montserrat Caballé 
away from her husband in Verdi’s Un 
Ballo in Maschera. On Thursday, across 
the plaza at the New York City Opera, 
where Domingo broke into the big time 
four years ago, he played the Earl of Es- 
sex to Beverly Sills’ Queen Elizabeth in 
a splendid new production of Donizetti's 
Roberto Devereux, Like any operatic 
tenor, Domingo does a lot of theatrical 
dying. “When you are dying,” he says 
with a wink, “you have more chance to 
suffer, and the public likes suffering.” 
The same tale of jealousy, love be- 
trayed and suffering as Hollywood's 
1939 heartthrobber The Private Lives of 
Elizabeth and Essex, the new Devereux 
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TENOR DOMINGO 
“When you are dying you have more chance to suffer.” 


was even more of a showpiece for Bev- 
erly Sills than the film was for Bette 
Davis. Absent from the New York stage 
for more than a century, the opera was 
revived especially for Sills by the com- 
pany’s director, Julius Rudel. He con- 
ducted it adoringly and surrounded his 
prima diva with an all-star cast headed 
by Mezzo Beverly Wolff, Baritone Louis 
Quilico and, of course, Domingo. Amply 
returning the favor, Sills proved again 
that she is unsurpassed as a coloratura. 
With gestures ranging from near-hyster- 
ic twitching to imperious slaps, she 
brought the Virgin Queen's tragedy to 
dramatic life. More important, she 
turned Donizetti’s ornate vocal scrolls 
into ear-ravishing laments of the utmost 
sadness. 

Singing opposite Sills, many tenors 
sound pale and superfluous. But Sills 
and Domingo made an Elizabeth and 





Essex any opera director might be tempt- 
ed to swap his Ring cycle for. Bending 
to one knee in supplication, baring his 
chest with soldierly bravado, singing with 
graceful, silvery mastery, Domingo made 
their touching Act I duet a true meet- 
ing of romantic equals. 

The Brave Bull. Domingo, who was 
born in Madrid in 1941, once hoped to 
become a matador when he grew up. By 
the time he fought his first bull, though, 
he was 14 and living with his parents in 
Mexico City. It was in a small ring where 
young bulls were tested for bravery. The 
one selected for Placido was very brave 
—braver, in fact, than Placido, who was 
badly battered; then and there he gave up 
the corrida for a career in music. 

Six years later he made his operatic 
debut in Traviata with Mexico's Nation- 
al Opera. That same year he sang oppo- 
site Joan Sutherland in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor with the Dallas Civic Opera. 
Then came an offer from the Israel Na- 
tional Opera in Tel Aviv. Nearly 300 per- 
formances later, Rudel signed Domingo 
and gave him the title role in Ginastera’s 
Don Rodrigo at the February 1966 open- 
ing of the company’s new home in Lin- 
coin Center. Domingo was on his way. 

No one can understand the opera 
until he accepts the fact that vocalism 
—good vocalism, that is—is the coag- 
ulant that binds everything and every- 
body together; fantasy and truth, per- 
formers and audience, hero and _her- 
oine. Says Domingo: “The voice must 
say I love you. Love for a heroine or ha- 
tred for a villain must be portrayed 
through the public.” Domingo has the 
voice. He is acquiring a public ready 
and willing to jostle its way into the 
opera any night he chooses to sing. 

= William Bender 


Y‘All Come Hear Ringo 


Like a Tennessee warbler, the electric 


guitar flutters downward in graceful 
slides and turns. The country fiddle 


scratches out a polite howdy. And the na- 
sal, melancholy baritone begins to sing: 


Look at me now, ain't 1 a sight, 
Eves bloody red, face puffy white, 

Hair tangled up, wrinkled old clothes, 
I'm a living example of a big over- 
dose 

Of wine, women and loud happy 
sOngS... 


Grand Ole Opry time? Shucks no. 
Just a new Apple LP by that latest con- 
vert to the Nashville Sound, Ringo Starr 
of the Beatles. Called Beaucoups of 
Blues, it features Drummer Ringo as 
the singer of twelve mostly sorrowful 
country ballads that are a far and dusty 
cry from Hey Jude, Get Back or even 
Octopus’s Garden. 

Ringo in Nashville? The idea seems 
as logical as Mick Jagger at Glynde- 
bourne. In truth, Ringo poses no im- 
mediate threat to such country greats 
as Eddy Arnold or Johnny Cash. Yet 
his straightforward, unadorned singing 
style—customarily sure death in the 
quasi-Baroque world of rock—turns out 
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Everything from Portnoy to 
Picasso to Paderewski. 


The library lives. 

Bro-Dart Industries sees to it that it 
does. They’re in the business of providing 
public, school, and home libraries with 
their entire range of needs. 

That doesn’t mean just books. It 
means records, tapes and cassettes. And 
reproductions of the world’s great paint 
ings. Not just to be listened to or looked 
at in the library, but for circulation in the 





home. It means manufacturing and sup 
plying libraries with shelves, tables and 
chairs. It means telling a librarian whether 
a book is in print, or how many editions 
it’s in and what it will cost. It means re 
binding certain books to make them suit- 
able for library use 

We're proud to have a policyholder 
like Bro-Dart. They’re always looking for 
more ways to make more information 





available to more people. As their insur- 
ance carrier we hope to help them, in our 
own way, by providing them with the 
best workman’s compensation and other 
business coverages. And when we do 
our job right we leave them free to do their 
job right 

We think insurance ought to work for 
a living 

That’s the Wausau story. 


JUSTERINI to be just the thing for the classic coun- 
Seemed 8159 3 try songs devoted to simple words, gen- 
tle irony and love gone haywire. In a 
song called Silent Homecoming, Ringo 
does emulate deep-throated Cash a bit 
too much, His baritone is occasionally 
too beery. But his cornhusky mastery 
of the album’s title song (“I see me a 
man who's lonely/ Wants only to lose 
beaucoups of blues”) more than makes 
up for his failings. 

Corkscrew Grin. Ringo’s choice of 
mentor and producer for his Nashville 
sessions was expert: Steel Guitarist Pete 
Drake, who not only lined up 13 of the 
best Nashville sidemen in town, but pro- 

| vided Ringo with a well-varied dozen of 
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RINGO IN NASHVILLE (1970) 
A-frame eyes and a beery baritone. 


the best new songs from his own publish- 
ing company (Window Music). One of 
them, Chuck Howard’s porch-swinging 
serenade, | Wouldn't Have You Any 
Other Way, has the stamp of a country 
classic, and Loser’s Lounge is a toe-tap- 
per that even city slickers should find a 
winner. 

Whatever the success of Beaucowps 
of Blues, Ringo stands little chance of 
losing the affection of the millions of 
Beatles fans for whom he has always 
been something of a sentimental fa- 
vorite. Who could forget the A-frame 
eyes, the cockney nose, the corkscrew 
grin or the way he had—in a moment 
of percussive rapture—of smiling side- 
ways like Lauren Bacall? There was 
also something about him of the sad 
clown who knew he was only a party 
to greatness, not its originator. “I do 
sometimes feel out of it,” he once 
J&B Rare Scotch. It only costs a few cents more. ee, SS Dee Cn. He CN, Oe 

playing what they tell me to play.” Ob- 
viously, Ringo need no longer worry. 
But no one knows just what lies at 
the end of a country road fur, fur 


away from Liverpool. 
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Theres a new speed limit on eggs. 


Here’s an idea that’s saving time in 
supermarkets. 

Eggs move faster, with less breakage, 
because hand stocking of shelves is 
eliminated. 

It starts with a refrigerated display 
case called the Mark IV Air Skreen 
built by our Tyler Refrigeration Divi- 
sion. As pre-stocked roll-in carts, full 
of eggs (or milk) arrive from the dairy 
by refrigerated truck, they go straight 
to the display case (or an intermediate 
storage cooler). Once aboard the cart, 





The fastest milk in town— 
Tyler roll-in cart carries 
30 cases from dairy to 
display. No more hand 

stocking of shelves. 


merchandise goes untouched until a 
shopper picks it up 


120 dozen in 42 seconds flat! 


One container holding 120 dozen eggs 
rolls into place in 42 seconds. That, 
compared with 1744 minutes for tradi 
tional hand stocking of shelves. 

Imagine the savings potential if all 
the high-volume perishables in a store 
were merchandised in roll-ins. 

After the cart’s in place, there’s 
another important advantage. When 








eggs in front are sold out, the unit 
simply swings around. Fresh merchan- 
dise from the back comes up front with- 
in easy reach. Eggs first in are first 
out, too. 

This is the kind of innovation the 
food industry expects from Clark—all 
the way from grower to grocer. 

The same company that builds axles 
and transmissions, lift trucks, earth- 
moving equipment and truck trailers 
Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan, 
Michigan 49107. 
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running at 50 | 
And Coast eV le| cutters. | 
running at 29 knots. 


Secretaries jam elevators. Elevators unload into subways. ee 
Meals begin to cook. TV sets come alive. It’s rush hour in Philadelphia. , 
That peak power period of late afternoon and-early evening. A eR 

A bustling city like Philadelphia has to have 2 , 

an extra supply of power ready. It does. United Aircraft power. -3 


Our gas turbines drive generators for Philadelphia’s 
electric company. And for some 50 others. 

While out on the ocean, our jetpoweraboard 9 new 
Coast Guard cutters sends them clipping along at 29 knots. 
Each one has two FT4 turbines derived fromthe 
same jet engines that power commercial aircraft. 

United Aircraft jetpower has been flying 
a long time. We're also in 
our element on land or on sea. 
















PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT + 
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Wherever you travel, look for this label. It's your assurance of world-renowned quality. 


We made it great. You made it famous. 
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THE THEATER 








HENRI DAUMAN 





SCENE FROM “ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 
Words are a child’s grandest toy. 


Into a Laughing Hell 


There is no drug quite so powerful 
as the human imagination—and Lewis 
Carroll took quite a heady draught be- 
fore he followed Alice down the rabbit 
hole. A group of off-Broadway players 
under the direction of Andre Gregory 
have now dramatized Alice in Won- 
derland, and the trip that results is an ex- 
citing, absorbing, vertiginous descent 
into a laughing hell. 

The familiar and beloved Alice is 
here, looking like a slightly tattered Ten- 
niel illustration, and the Mad Hatter, 
and the Queen of Hearts, and the Chesh- 
ire Cat—all the fond friends of gener- 
ations of children. But in this Alice, 
the prattling antic chums from childhood 
cast shadows that are dark, deep and un- 
settling. The shfadows invade the char- 
acters and dye them in the colors of 
Freud, and Jung, and Kafka, and Dali, 
and Antonin Artaud, who conceived 
the Theater of Cruelty. Innocence has 
been lost, assuredly, but a revelation 
has been gained as the audience is tak- 
en on a journey through the murky, 
quirky labyrinth of the human psyche. 
Alice is an exemplary instance of how 
a classic can be made “new,” and one 
of the extremely rare instances of a 
book’s being turned into a wholly sat- 
isfactory theatrical experience. 

States of Being. The acting company, 
known as the Manhattan Project, uses 
techniques somewhat similar to those 
of the Open Theater (The Serpent, Ter- 
minal), though with a far more liberal 
use of language. The techniques in- 
volve sounds, mimicry, a constant aware- 
ness of the body in action (without 
nudity) and an accordion-like expansion 
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or contraction of an episode or scene 
in order to isolate moving centers of psy- 
chological truth. It is selective rather 
than narrative drama. It does not chron- 
icle an action; it creates states of being 
and feeling. In Alice, the playgoer en- 
counters states of dread, of sexuality, 
of absurdity, of bewilderment, of won- 
der, of fear, of giddiness, of giggliness, 
of madness, of contraction, of elevation, 
of “growing pains,” of terror, of play- 
fulness, of ecstasy. Simply to turn this 
catalogue of seeming abstractions into 
something palpable and concrete and 
real is a measure of the extraordinary 
achievement of the play. The players 
who perform the feat are Gerry Bam- 
man, Tom Costello, Saskia Noordhoek 
Hegt, Jerry Mayer, Angela Pietropinto 
and Larry Pine. To single out one would 
be to slight all. 

Words are at the childlike core of 
Alice in Wonderland, and it is heart- 
ening that they have been honored in 
this production. Words are a child’s 
grandest toy. They are also his first mys- 
tery. Even before he understands them, 
he puts them together and takes them 
apart. He pops pieces of them into his 
mouth, and spits them out in odd shapes. 
It is a profound form of play, for it is 
the only tool a child is given with 
which to comprehend a world in which 
he coexists without really belonging 
—the world of adults. 

All of this is conveyed in Alice, plus 
something more. Through puns and 
transpositions of literal and metaphorical 
imagery, Carroll transformed English 
into a kind of hallucinatory jabber- 
wocky. Language goes berserk: it re- 
fuses to associate with reality. There 
are moments in Alice when all words 





seem to have dropped, like leaves, off 
the tree of meaning, and to be swirling 
around in gusts of gibberish. This pro- 
vides one of the closest approximations 
to going insane that has ever been ren- 
dered on a public stage. 

A work like Alice in Wonderland is 
mythic as well as classic. Director An- 
dre Gregory has put his finger on the as- 
pects of myth that pulse in all men. 
Always a director of flashing and flam- 
boyant resourcefulness, Gregory has 
now taken a stride in depth. His Alice 
in Wonderland lays bare the primordial, 
psychogenetic sources of man’s visceral 
and abiding need for theater. 

=7.E. Kalem 


The Thin Red Line 


Two young subalterns, fresh from 
England, join Kipling’s army in India 
in those late-19th century days when 
the officers’ mess jackets and half of 
the map of, the globe were colored a 
royal red. It is a very pukka sahib reg- 
iment, that of Barry England’s play Con- 
duct Unbecoming, with a code of eth- 
ics, clique loyalties, and a voracious 
fondness for pig-sticking and whisky. 
One of the subalterns, 2nd Lieut. Ar- 
thur Drake (Paul Jones), has come to 
the regiment with tunes of glory lilting 
in his head and an earnest determination 
to uphold the honor of soldiering. The 
other, 2nd Lieut. Edward Millington 
(Jeremy Clyde), the son of a general, is 
disdainfully disenchanted with the mil- 
itary. A kind of Victorian dropout, he in- 
tends to get busted and return to the 
bliss of civilian life. Millington quickly 
breaks regimental protocol and gets him- 
self cordially detested by everyone from 
the colonel on down to Drake, his neo- 
phyte comrade-in-arms. 

At a regimental ball, which seems to 
be the briskest, and perhaps the most ar- 
duous, campaign that this outfit was 
ever engaged in, Millington makes an un- 
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SHEPHERD, CLYDE & JONES IN “UNBECOMING” 


A fondness for pig-sticking and whisky. 
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successful pass at Mrs. Marjorie Has- 
seltine (Elizabeth Shepherd), who has 
a sub rosa reputation for being a cour 


lesan among young subalterns. She 
s charges him with attacking her, and a 
ig regimental court-martial is convened. 


Relentless Quest. Through the bulk 
of the trial scenes, a tension is built up 
that has probably not been felt in the 
Broadway theater since The Caine Mu- 
tiny Court-Martial. Drake, to his con- 
siderable dismay, is picked to defend 
Millington, but he goes about it with a 
cool, indefatigable, relentless quest for 
the truth. Mrs. Hasseltine, it turns out, 
has indeed been attacked, but not by 
Millington. As Drake zeroes in on the 
real culprit, he also unearths evidence 
that the much-vaunted “honor” of the 
regiment is something of a mockery 

If tension works for Conduct Un- 
becoming most of the way, so does nos- 
talgia. These are the Britons who re- 
main romantic heroes in the memories 
of most middle-aged Americans. Herg 
: they are—the stiff-upper-lipped thin red 

Drop in...shoot! Just drop This Kodak Instamatic M9 line, brave, dashing, loyal and incredibly 
in the film cartridge and you’re movie camera has power zoom, handsome. They always saved the day 
ready to shoot bright, colorful reflex viewing, extra-fast f/1.8 at some hellish outpost of empire among 
super 8 movies. Automati- lens, automatic electric eye. Four tsetse flies and assagais. Watching Con- 
cally. No threading. No wind- shooting speeds. Less than $200. duct Unbecoming is almost like seeing 


ing. Your hands never touch film. At your photo dealer’s. - a of Lord Kitchener trouncing 
UCKY im. 


Blanket Indictments. The play, like 
2 @ . that vision, finally falls apart. The point 
Cove F-) Instamatic M9 movie camera. a ew Fae of collapse comes when Mrs. Hasseltine 
ae - withdraws her charges against Milling 
ton and turning on the assembled of- 
ficers, says, “You are scum.” Playwright 
England hasn't prepared the audience 
for anything like that, either as a Brecht- 
ian blast at the military or in terms of 
the actual behavior of the officers in- 
volved. It refutes common sense to make 
blanket indictments of any group of 
men, whether they be army officers, po- 
licemen or stockbrokers. The person 
most qualified to know this is Mrs. Has- 
seltine herself, who has traded on the 
genuine honor and outrage of most of 
the officers in pressing her charges. In re 
ferring to Millington, Mrs. Hasseltine 
goes on to say, “He is the only gen- 
tleman I have met in all my years with 
this regiment.”’ But he has not acted re- 
motely like a gentleman, only like a 
sour, spoiled, self-indulgent brat. Besides, 
Mrs. Hasseltine is in the weakest po- 
sition to raise any moral questions since 
it is she who has maligned an innocent 
man’s character. Even as plot jockeying, 
this kind of dishonest playwriting does 
not pay, for the audience feels in the 
end that the emotion, interest and be- 
lief that it has invested in the play 
have all been exploited and betrayed 
The cast is totally honest and utterly 
skillful. It is difficult to imagine two 
young actors more sensitively attuned 
to their roles than Paul Jones as Drake 
and Jeremy Clyde as Millington. For 
the rest, Britannia may no longer rule 
the waves, but it reigns in the play- 
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MILESTONES 


Died. Gordon Arnold Lonsdale (born 
Konan T. Molody), 48, convicted So- 
viet spy, whom the British exchanged 
for Businessman Greville Wynne in 
1964; of an apparent heart attack in a 
Moscow suburb. Arrested in 1961 while 
posing as a Canadian businessman in 
London, Lonsdale was identified as the 
chief of operations of a spy ring in Brit- 
ain. In 1965 he wrote a book, Spy, in 
which he bragged that he was also a com- 
munications aide for Colonel Rudolf 
Abel’s famed ring in the U.S. during 
the 1950s. 





Died. Adam Rapacki, 60, Polish For- 
eign Minister from 1956 to 1968, pro- 
poser of the “Rapacki Plan” for a nu- 
clear-free zone in Central Europe; of a 
heart attack; in Warsaw. First suggested 
in 1957, the Rapacki Plan would have 
banned the installation of nuclear weap- 
ons in an area encompassing Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and East and West Ger- 
many. The Western powers rejected the 
idea for lack of adequate guarantees 
and on the grounds that a nuclear shield 
in West Germany was essential against 
the Soviet bloc’s preponderance of con- 
ventional arms. 


Died. Pedro Taruc, 68, ranking com- 
mander of the Hukbalahap agrarian 
rebel movement in the Philippines; by 
gunfire when he was waylaid by an 
army unit; in Angeles, near Clark air- 
base. A relative of Luis Taruc, rebel lead- 
er who surrendered to President Ramoén 
Magsaysay in 1954, Taruc led the Huks 
since 1964, but failed to replenish their 
dwindling numbers. His death destroys 
the guerrilla threat to the government 
of President Ferdinand Marcos. 


Died. Cid Ricketts Sumner, 80, Mis- 
sissippi-born author of the endearing 
Tammy series of books about a South- 
ern bayou waif, and mother-in-law of 
Author John H. Cutler (Cardinal Cush- 
ing of Boston, Honey Fitz) whose 16 
year-old son was arraigned in juvenile 
court as a suspect in her bludgeon mur- 
der; at her Duxbury, Mass., home 


Died. Edouard Daladier, 86, thrice 
Premier of France in the years from 
1933 to 1940, and last surviving signer 
of the infamous Munich Agreement; of 
kidney disease; in Paris. After signing 
the agreement in 1938 with Chamber- 
lain, Mussolini and Hitler, Daladier ra- 
tionalized: “Should 15 million Euro- 
peans have been killed in order to oblige 
3,000,000 Sudetens who wished to be 
German to remain in Czechoslovakia?” 
One year later, he came to the real- 
ization that, as he put it, “Hitler does 
not negotiate with nations which have 
submitted to him. He destroys them.” 
By then it was too late. Daladier at- 
tempted to flee to Africa to join the Re- 
sistance, was captured by Vichy col- 
laborationists and deported to Germany. 
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Drop-in movies. 


Kodak Instamatic"M109 movie projector. 





Drop in...show! This Kodak 
Instamatic M109 movie pro- 
jector makes showing movies 
as easy as taking them. 

The secret’s in Kodak’s 
new projection cartridge. 

Just drop it into place... 
and turn on the show. You 
don’t have to handle the film 
at all. When the movie's over, 
AercMiltesMuchwalilel- Becta @iitrem sacl 

cartridge. Automatically. 

That’s not all. The new 
M109 takes cartridges and 
regular reels (up to 400 feet), 
in both 8mm and super 8. 

See drop-in movies at your 
dealer’s. The, new Kodak 
Instamatic M109 projector, 
f/1.5 lens, less than $160. 


Price subject to change without notice. 


Kodak 





How much should 





you pay for a symphony? 


That depends on what you had in 
mind. If you were thinking of, say, the 
New York Philharmonic, you'd better 
be prepared to spend some real money. 

3ut if you were thinking of some 
thing a little more modest —like a 
symphony orchestra you can play 
yourself, right at home —figure on 
about $2495.* That's the price of the 
Yamaha Electone E-3 organ. 

It has the whole orchestra built in, 
from thundering brass to whispering 


strings. More sounds, in fact, than 
other organs costing up to $8,000, And 
it’s all there at your fingertips, ready 
to put out any sound you want. In fact 
if it did any more for your music, you'd 
have to include one more expense in 
your budget 
Union dues 


(Manufacturer 
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And Now, Electronic Pollution 


In the middle of the night, electrically 
controlled garage doors in a number of 
Western states suddenly begin to open 
and close. At Houston’s Manned Space- 
craft Center, an outburst of strange sig- 
nals starts disrupting communications 
with an orbiting Gemini spaceship. High 
above the Gulf of Mexico, the navi- 
gational gear of a jetliner bound for 
Miami mysteriously indicates that the 
plane is on a course for Cuba. Is a mod- 
ern-day poltergeist on the loose? Not 
really. These baffling occurrences are, 
in fact, examples of a serious problem 
of the Electronic Age. As ever larger 
numbers of electronic gadgets come into 
use, they increasingly crowd the atmo- 
sphere—and space above—with an in- 
visible pollutant: stray, mischief-making 
radio waves. 

The source of such electromagnetic in- 
terference may be almost any piece of 
electrical equipment—fluorescent lights, 
the ignition system of a car, or even a 
seemingly innocuous transistor radio. 
And with so many sources, the inter- 
ference is becoming more and more ex- 
asperating. Even the Government finds 
itself suffering from the technological 
pollution. Shortly after the Internal Rev- 
enue Service opened a new computer 
complex in Louisiana, part of the brain's 
memory suddenly went blank. Puzzled 
IRS officials eventually learned why. 
The center had been built under a flight 
path to the New Orleans airport, and 
radar signals from the field had erased 
tax records that had been freshly stored 
on the computer's magnetic tape. 

Electromagnetic pollution can also be 
highly dangerous. Certain pacemakers, 
for example, designed to steady the beat 
of a faltering heart, can be knocked tem- 
porarily out of rhythm if they happen 
to come close to microwave ovens. Oth- 
er medical devices are vulnerable too. 


CLUSTER OF ANTENNAS ATOP STATEN ISLAND BUILDINGS OVERLOOKING NEW YORK HARBOR 





In Canada two years ago, a motorcyclist 
with an electrically operated prosthetic 
arm passed near high-tension lines that 
were creating a powerful magnetic field. 
This energy caused the arm's motor to 
behave so erratically that the rider lost 
his grip on the handlebar, fell to the 
ground, and was nearly killed. 

Whispering Gallery. One major 
cause of the electromagnetic smog is the 
increasingly intensive competition for 
the use of available radio frequencies. 
In 1949, there were 160,000 radio trans- 
mitters of all kinds operating in the 
U.S. Now there are more than 6,000,- 
000, and the number will doubtless con- 
tinue to rise. In the not too distant 
future, the entire world may become 
what RCA President Robert W. Sar- 
noff recently described as a huge “elec- 
tronic whispering gallery.” 

The whispering already sounds more 
like shouting, as Malta’s tiny air force re- 
cently learned. Although they fly thou- 
sands of miles away from the U.S., the 
Maltese pilots found themselves in an al- 
most daily radio jam-up because air- 
liner controllers in Atlanta, Ga., were 
broadcasting on their frequency. Nor is 
the problem peculiar to the West. Only 
last week the Soviets complained bit- 
terly about interference by illegal, am- 
ateur radio operators—“hooligans” who 
fill the air with “garbage.” In one re- 
cent instance, the Soviet Ministry of 
Communications said, radio hams were 
so disruptive that controllers at Mos- 
cow's Vnukovo Airport were unable to 
bring a plane down in bad weather. 

In terms of sheer frustration, the 
greatest sufferers have probably been as- 
tronomers using radio telescopes to scan 
the heavens. Stray terrestrial signals at 
frequencies similar to those being de- 
tected are a constant nuisance. It was 
not until the powerful radar at New 
York’s Kennedy Airport was properly 
tuned that Bell Labs scientists in New 





Jersey were able to detect background 
radiation—mysterious microwave emis- 
sions from deep space, which some the- 
orists think are the remnants of the 
“big bang” that created the universe. 

Tiny Waves. To help relieve the over- 
crowding, engineers are busily exper- 
imenting with new broadcast channels. 
At present, the highest frequency au- 
thorized for commercial communica- 
tions is 12 billion hertz (for cycles per 
second), which lies at the extreme up- 
per end of the microwave band. Even- 
tually, researchers hope to communicate 
on frequencies as high as 300 billion 
hertz, thus greatly expanding the ca- 
pacity of the air waves. But they will 
first have to overcome a major natural 
obstacle. The very small waves produced 
at such high frequencies—which are as 
short as one millimeter (compared with 
55 meters or more for standard AM 
broadcast waves)—quickly lose their 
strength because of moisture in the at- 
mosphere and cannot be sent over any 
appreciable distance. That problem may 
be alleviated in the future, says Bell 
Labs Radio Research Chief L.C. Til- 
lotson, with such electronic relay de- 
vices as compact solid-state amplifiers 
perched atop utility poles and a new 
breed of communications satellite cir- 
cling the earth at very close intervals. 

Muffling stray interference will be a 
more difficult job. Most of the new elec- 
tronic gadgetry—color TV sets, arc 
welders, diathermy machines—are po- 
tential electromagnetic polluters. As the 
Government's watchdog over the air 
waves, the Federal Communications 
Commission was recently authorized to 
take stiffer action against manufacturers 
of interference-causing equipment. But 
even though investigations of complaints 
have already been increased sharply, 
the FCC does not expect to achieve 
what engineers call electromagnetic 
compatibility very soon. “The smog will 
be with us for a long time,” says one 
FCC official. “We'll have to suffer with 
it for several years at least.” 
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A shared thing. 
Yours. And hers. 
And you’re so proud about it you 
don’t know words. 


But you wan tc tell her. 








Eastern gives you — 
the price of one. 
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two vacations for 


There are things you’d do on 
vacation in Miami. And things 
you'd do on vacation in San 
juan. The same things, maybe. 
But they have a different flavor. 

Swimming off Miami Beach 
s different from swimming off 
Luquillo Beach. Horse racing 
at Hialeah is different from 
horse racing at El] Comandante. 
And a round of golf at the Doral 
is different from a round of golf 
at the Dorado Beach. 


You have to go and see 
it for yourself. 

Now Eastern gives you both 
experiences for the same round- 
trip air fare. 

The same price you pay to fly 
to San Juan lets you stop over 
in Miami (travel taxes addi- 
tional). You can spend a week 
or so in Miami and then fly on 
to San Juan before going home. 
Or you can start your vacation 
in San Juan and do it all in 





reverse. 

Whichever way you do it, 
it’s like getting two vacations 
for the price of one. And two 
different viewpoints to widen 
your world. Call your travel 
agent or Eastern now for reser- 
vations. Eastern has more 
flights from more cities to San 
Juan and to Miami than any 
other airline. 

This winter, widen your 
world on Eastern. 


6} EASTERN The Wings of Man. 
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The Wings of Man” is a registered service mark of Eastern Air Lines, Inc, 





Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. Brandy 80 Proof 





The aging cellars of the old stone winery. 
The Christian Brothers, Napa Valley, California 


‘A more careful choice of grapes 
and casks gives every sip of this aged 
brandy its smoother, mellower quality.” 


BrMD [imedhey FSC 


Cellarmaster 
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Nobel Understanding 


Science has long recognized the role 
of nerve fibers in carrying messages 
from the brain to the muscles and or- 
gans of the body. But only recently has 
it begun to understand the complex 
mechanisms by which these messages 
are transmitted. Last week Stockholm’s 
Royal Caroline Institute honored the 
work of three scientists whose research 
has laid the groundwork for that un- 
derstanding, It awarded the 1970 Nobel 
Prize for Physiology or Medicine to Pro- 
fessor Ulf von Euler of Sweden, Sir Ber- 
nard Katz of Great Britain and Dr. 
Julius Axelrod of the U.S. 

The three, who will share about $80,- 
000 in prize money, have been work- 
ing independently of each other, But 
their findings, which the Caroline In- 
stitute says have “greatly stimulated the 
search for remedies against nervous and 
mental disturbance,” are complemen- 
tary. Sir Bernard, head of the depart- 
ment of biophysics at London’s Uni- 
versity College, has discovered that a 
transmitter chemical called acetylcholine 
is released at nerve-muscle junctions. 
Von Euler, a Caroline Institute staff 
member whose father won a Nobel Prize 
in chemistry in 1929, has found that a 
chemical cailed noradrenaline is stored 
in small granules within the nerve fibers 
and serves as a transmitter at nerve ter- 
minals. Dr. Axelrod, chief of pharma- 
cology of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health in Bethesda, Md., has iden- 
tified the mechanisms that regulate the 
formation of noradrenaline in the nerve 
cells as well as the mechanisms in- 
volved in its inactivation—partly under 
the influence of an enzyme that he 
discovered, , 





New Hope for Hearing 


More than 17 million Americans suf- 
fer from some degree of hearing loss. 
Many are older people whose deafness is 
caused by progressive nerve damage, 
which can often be corrected by artificial 
hearing aids. But a significant number 
are younger people whose impairment is 
triggered by disease or injury to the tym- 
panum and ossicles (see diagram), the 
eardrum and tiny vibrating bones that 
transmit sound waves to the inner ear, 

Until recently, surgeons had only one 
method of correcting damage to the ear- 
drum—repair of the tympanum with tis- 
sue usually taken from the fibrous lin- 
ing of the ear muscle. This operation 
sometimes thickened the eardrum and 
thus produced only questionable im- 
provements in hearing efficiency. Now 
surgeons are perfecting a technique for 
replacing damaged eardrums and os- 
sicles with healthy donor tissue. The op- 
eration offers some new hope for an 
escape from hearing impairment. 

For years, doctors who tried eardrum 
transplants were hampered by their in- 
ability to preserve a donor's tissue until it 
was needed. One solution to their prob- 
lem was developed by Dr. Rodney Per- 
kins, of Palo Alto, Calif., who tried the 
buffered formaldehyde solution that has 
proved successful in the preservation of 
heart valves. The formaldehyde not only 
preserves the eardrum and helps retain 
its shape, but may even improve its ten- 
sile strength as well. As a result, doctors 
can now obtain healthy eardrums and os- 
sicles from deceased donors and store 
them in an eardrum bank for up to seven 
months before they are used. 

Although harvesting and storing ear- 
drum tissue is no longer difficult, the 
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INSTRUCTOR & DEAF STUDENT WITH VOCODER 
The sounds are seen, not heard. 
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transplant procedure remains delicate. 
Surgeons make an incision behind the 
recipient's ear and cut away any diseased 
or damaged portions of the hearing or- 
gans before replacing them with the 
donor tissue, If only the donor's eardrum 
is used, it is fastened to the patient's os- 
sicles with a nylon sling. If the donor's 
ossicles are used as well, they are con- 
nected to the patient's remaining ear 
bones so that sound vibrations can be 
conducted unimpeded to the inner ear. 

The new ear parts, which take from 
one to five hours to implant, do not of 
themselves restore the patient's hearing. 
Instead, they serve as a scaffolding over 
which the patient's own ear-canal skin 
grows to form new ear tissue. The oper- 
ation does, however, substantially reduce 
hearing loss. Most eardrum-damaged pa- 
tients have moderately severe imped- 
iments. In most cases, the implants have 
improved their hearing to within the nor- 
mal range. 

Tissue rejection, which has led to the 
failure of other transplant operations, 
has yet to prove a problem in eardrum 
homografts. Nor have other complica- 
tions arisen. Doctors across the country 
have performed about 70 such opera- 
tions since 1968. Perkins, who has done 
30 of them, reports that 90% of the new 
eardrums are still in place and intact. 

When people have been deaf since 
birth, they often cannot reproduce 
speech because they have never heard 
sounds. To help them learn to speak, 
Ohio State University’s Bio-Medical En- 
gineering Coordinating Committee has 
developed a device called a visual vo- 
coder that translates sounds into pat- 
terns of light, Soon to be used to teach 
children at a state school for the deaf. 
the machine features a display board 
containing 40 vertical rows of twelve 
lights each. Words spoken by a teacher 
into a microphone are converted into 
lights that march across the board from 
right to left, forming a recognizable pat- 
tern. Deaf children then try to dupli- 
cate the pattern. By comparing their 
own sound patterns with those of their 
teacher, the children can adjust both 
the pitch and volume of their voices 
and, through practice, learn to speak 
the words they cannot hear. 
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to fulfill this 
American Dream. 


When quality falls, voices rise. 
These complaints are not caused by 
failures of technology 
of humanity. By people's attitudes, 

Suppose you were told that 
hospital personnel are permitted to 
drop one-tenth of one percent of 
all babies. Or that you must tolerate 
at least two mistakes a year in your 
monthly bank statement. 

Acceptable? Not likely. 

Yet people still say 
perfect,” and allow themselves 
a certain percentage of error at work 


nobody's 


This attitude must be overcome 
And we believe it’s humanly possible 

Doing it right, every time 

We have a planned program for 
preventing defects. It starts at their 
source. With people 

People must be encouraged to 
develop, voluntarily, a personal 
commitment to doing the job right 
the first time, every time. 
To develop a “zero defects” attitude 
One that rejects a standard of doing 
it right most of the time 


The cost of quality 
Our people now know that quality 


But by failures 


means conformance to standards. 

All the time 

results by their lack of conformance. 
This lack of conformance is what 

we call the Cost of Quality, 

the additional expense of re-work, 


And they must measure 


scrap, repair, warranty, 
and test, on which many companies 


spend 10 to 15 percent of their 


Inspection 


sales dollar 


ITT and you 


Our commitment to a “zero 
defects” attitude means a fine return 
on investment—for you. We up 
the quality but hold down costs 
By making or providing it for less, 
we can sell it for less. 

Attaining the goal of ‘zero defects” 
may be the great American Dream. 
But it’s not an impossible dream. 
And we're working to make our 
products and services the standard 
for quality, worldwide. 

International Telephone and 
320 Park 
10022. 


Telegraph Corporation, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y 


We've spent the last fifty years 
getting ready for the next 


Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


“| TT 


SERV’ ING PEOPLE, AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 











RECALLING THE OLD DAYS at Jack Daniel’s brings to mind the 


time the new tax man discovered Tennessee whiskey. 


In his first day with us, the new tax man had 

seen some Jack Daniel's being made. So, of course, 
he expected it to be barreled the next day. When 
it wasn’t, he was confused. You see, he didn’t know 
about the extra step we take 






that other distillers don’t. 





, ‘ CHARCOAL 
That's charcoal mellowing, a f A MELLOWED 
e time-consuming process that jt M' 
5 7 i> 
smooths our whiskey through ten feet of charcoal (3p DROP 


before it’s barreled. When he understood this, he 
realized what sets Tennessee whiskey apart from 
all others. Just a sip of Jack Daniel's, we believe, 
and you'll make the same pleasant discovery. 


© 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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The Economy: 


RESIDENT Nixon’s economists have 
long promised that the reward for 

the business slowdown that they en- 
gineered in 1969 and early 1970 would 
be a combination of slower price rises 
and renewed economic upturn in the sec- 
ond half of this year. They qualified 
that prediction by adding that any re- 
covery would be modest. The recovery 
is taking place, and it is indeed modest. 

Last week the Commerce Department 
reported that the gross national product 
rose at an annual rate of 6% in the third 
quarter—but added that most of the gain 
consisted of price increases. Without 
them, the real rise was 1.4%, which was 
better than the .6% of growth in the sec- 
ond quarter but still not very robust. The 
most comprehensive indicator of prices, 
the so-called G.N.P. price deflator, rose 
at an annual rate of 4.4% in the third 
quarter, less than last winter but slightly 
more than in the second quarter. And, 
significantly, industrial production fell 
last month by 1.7%, the sharpest drop in 
ten years; even if General Motors’ work- 
ers had not gone on strike (see story, fol- 
lowing page), output would have been 
down by at least one-half of 1%. 

Big Deficit. Added to an earlier re- 
port that unemployment in September 
rose to 5.5%, the highest rate since Jan- 
uary 1964, the figures trace a pattern 
of recovery that is weaker than the Ad- 
ministration had hoped. By latest count, 
4,300,000 Americans are out of work, 
up from 2,700,000 in the month that 
President Nixon took office. There is rea- 
son for concern, too, ‘about whether 
the latest statistics indicate any strong 
business revival ahead. 

Many economists have been counting 
on an increase in consumer spending to 
power an economic rebound. In the third 
quarter, however, consumer spending 
showed the smallest rise in almost two 
years, and the worried consumer was 
socking an exceptionally high 7.6% of 
his take-home pay into savings. Consum- 
ers’ incomes are not growing especially 
rapidly. Personal income, not counting 
the distorting effect of retroactive feder- 





al pay increases, advanced in September 
only about $3.5 billion, an even smaller 
amount than the modest monthly aver- 
age of $4 billion so far in 1970. 
President Nixon stands no chance of 
achieving the $1.3 billion budget surplus 
that he once projected for the current fis- 
cal year. Economists at the Brookings In- 
stitution estimate that the budget will run 
$13 billion in the red, and Administra- 
tion officials say privately that the figure 
is not far off. One major reason: the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers 
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predicted last February that 1970 corpo- 
rate profits before taxes would be $89 
billion, but the actual rate in the first half 
was Only $77 billion. The present budget 
outlook is close to what the President's 
advisers told him in July would happen 
“if everything goes wrong.” 

The Administration’s economic man- 
agers argue that the picture right now is 
much worse than it would have been 
without the G.M. strike. The Commerce 
Department, for example, calculates that 
real G.N.P. would have risen at an an- 


nual rate of 2.5% in the third quarter if 
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Modest Hopes, Modest Gains 


the strike had not hit. But that point is 
not especially relevant to an assessment 
of the Administration’s economic stew- 
ardship. Nixon’s economists have always 
assumed that bitter strikes would be an 
inevitable part of their “game plan” for 
checking inflation, and they have vigor- 
ously rejected suggestions for policies, 
such as wage-price guidelines,® aimed at 
heading off labor warfare. 

In addition to proclaiming some form 
of “incomes policy,” as Federal Reserve 
Chairman Arthur Burns proposed 
months ago, President Nixon could have 
fought inflation by calling for reduced 
tariffs, farm supports and shipping sub- 
sidies, liberalized oil-import quotas, and 
the repeal of fair-trade laws. He might 
also have sold off more goods from stra- 
tegic stockpiles. If such actions had been 
taken, the Government could have pur- 
sued more liberal money, tax and budget 
policies, which in turn would have mod- 
erated unemployment. 

Basic Difference. The Administra- 
tion’s economic management came 
under fire at week’s end from an unex- 
pected source: the mostly Republican 
corporate chiefs who attended a meeting 
of the Business Council in Hot Springs, 
Va. A panel discussion with Govern- 
ment policymakers exposed what Gen- 
eral Electric Chairman Fred Borch 
called “a basic judgmental difference as 
to whether monetary and fiscal policies 
alone will slow down inflation. They [the 
Government panelists] think it will. We 
do not.” The executives called for a va- 
riety of Government measures aimed at 
improving productivity in order to offset 
the impact of wage increases, including 
pressure on unions to loosen restrictive 
hiring practices. On Sunday, 15 Business 
Council members went to the White 
House at the President's invitation, pre- 
sumably to give him the same message 
directly. 





Wage-price guidelines are more acceptable 
elsewhere. The Cabinet of West Germany, that 
bastion of free-market economics, is expected 
to issue a set of guidelines, perhaps this week 
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What Price Victory? 


The toughest question in political eco- 
nomics is how much joblessness the U.S. 
should tolerate as the price of victory 
over inflation. Few people appreciate 
how excruciating that choice really is. 
Federal Reserve Board Governor An- 
drew Brimmer recently steeled himself to 
ask a computer what would be required 
in order to reduce the rate of price in- 
creases to 1.5% a year by the end of 
1971. The computer coolly answered 
that output would have to drop 14% and 
that the jobless rate would go well above 
7%—a level of unemployment that the 
nation has not seen in a decade. Brimmer 
then asked how much joblessness would 
be needed to cut the inflation rate to 1% 
“The computer blew up,” he said, with a 
touch of hyperbole. “It could not calcu- 
late that.” 


Where the Strike Hurts 


Anyone who hoped that the General 
Motors strike would end before the 
first snowfall had cause to ponder a 
union vote last week in the Detroit sub- 
urb of Warren, Mich. It is the site of 
G.M.'s technical center, where the com- 
pany is developing antipollution systems 
and shock-resistant bumpers. The com- 
pany asked Local 160 of the United 
Auto Workers to allow 306 strikers to re- 
turn to work on these special projects 
A top U.A.W. official urged the mem- 
bers to agree, especially since improved 
pollution control is one of the union's de- 
mands. To the surprise of the company 
—and the embarrassment of the union 
leadership—the members of Local 160 
voted unanimously to reject the request. 

The incident showed the animosity 
that surrounds the strike like a cloud 
of smog. The stoppage is now in its 
sixth week, and both sides agree that 
local issues must be settled before work 
can resume. As of last week only about 
25% of some 39,000 local demands 
had been resolved, and they were the 
least difficult ones. An optimist in De- 
troit nowadays is someone who still ex- 
pects the G.M. workers to return well 
before Christmas; the pessimists predict 
that the walkout will last until early 
next year. 
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COCURCCRECCRRERCRRRRaaaE 


TIME CLOCK & CARDS AT CADILLAC PLANT IN DETROIT 


Pay Cuts. The rapidly spreading ef- 
fects of the strike will become worse as 
the walkout drags on. Government econ- 
omists estimate that the loss to the 
gross national product is running at $1 
billion a week, and that it will double 
if the stoppage continues through the 
fourth quarter, Largely because of the 
strike, steel production is down 11% 
from last year. Jones & Laughlin has 
cut its work force by 4,000 (out of 
41,000), and other steel manufacturers 
have ordered layoffs. Last week, Whee- 
ling-Pittsburgh Steel Corp., citing a “lag- 
ging economy and disruptive condi- 
tions,” ordered a 10% pay cut for 2,000 
management personnel. 

Companies in many other industries 
are also hurting. Michigan's Kelsey- 
Hayes Co., which makes auto parts, 
has laid off 1,000 of its 5,000 workers. 
Uniroyal, the tire manufacturer, has let 
1,900 employees go for the duration. 
The Grand Trunk Western Railroad has 
thinned out its work force by 600 men, 
and the Penn Central, with its largest sin- 
gle customer out of operation, has been 
affected “seriously” and cut back some 
of its operations. Several of the ad- 
vertising agencies that handle G.M. ac- 
counts have decreed pay slashes. Chev 
rolet’s agency, Campbell-Ewald, for in- 
stance, has imposed reductions ranging 
from 10% for everyone making less 
than $10,000 a year to 15% for staff- 
ers earning between $10,000 and $25,- 
000, and 25% for those earning more. 

Food Stamps. Retailers are finding 
business rough around Detroit, Flint 
and other G.M. centers in Michigan. 
J. L. Hudson's, the big department store 
chain, has reduced its staff by 10%. 
But hardware and lumber stores are 
doing well supplying the strikers, who 
now have plenty of time to finish a rec- 
reauion room or repair a back porch. 
The strikers have difficulty locating part- 
time jobs. In Atlanta, several have taken 
temporary jobs distributing leaflets in 
shopping centers. One enterprising man 
sold a cartful of apples outside the 
local union hall. 

In the Detroit area, more than 12,000 
families of G.M. strikers are receiving 
federal food stamps. Another 600 fam- 
ilies are collecting aid for dependent chil- 








dren, and 400 more are on direct wel- 
fare. The strikers’ use Of taxpayer-sup- 
ported welfare has become a local issuc 
Said the Detroit Free Press in an ed- 
itorial: “The question is whether the 
right of one citizen to strike implies a 
duty on the part of other citizens to 
help him against his employer.” On 
the other side was the question of wheth- 
er workers’ families should be made 
to go hungry in an industrial dispute. 
Permanent Loss. To G.M. itself, the 
cost of the strike is particularly high. The 
investment banking firm of Goldman, 
Sachs estimates that the strike sliced 
30¢-35¢ per share off G.M.’s third-quar- 
ter profits, and will take off another 15¢- 
20¢ for every week that it continues in 
the fourth quarter. (The company’s prof- 
its last year were $5.95 per share.) G.M. 
dealers sold 30% fewer cars and trucks 
during the first ten days of October than 
in the same period of 1969. Most dealers 
have enough cars on hand to last at least 
until the end of this month, The compa- 
ny’s main competitor is not profiting 
from the shutdown. Ford, which is hold- 
ing off part of its advertising to match 
G.M.’s expected post-strike campaign, 
saw its sales drop 1% last month. Chrys 
ler gained 17%, and American Motors 
about 2%. G.M. stands to make up two- 
thirds or more of its lost sales after the 
strike is over, but the remainder will rep- 
resent a permanent loss to the economy. 


RAILROADS 
Step to Nationalization 


On the eve of adjournment last week. 
Congress belatedly shouted its approval 
of a costly federal rescue for the tot- 
tering passenger railroads. The House 
and Senate approved emergency leg- 
islation creating a National Railroad 
Passenger Corp. to take over and run in- 
tercity passenger trains. Commuter ser- 
Vice is unaffected. 

If President Nixon signs the measure 


Under a separate law signed last week by 
President Nixon, federal authorities can spend 
$80 million this fiscal year and as much as 
$10 billion over the next twelve years for 
new and improved bus- and rail-transit sys 
tems in urban areas. The Government will 
pay up to two-thirds of project costs 
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Ow 
Accutron watch 


movement helps me 
trap air polluters. 


By Paul Rubenstein 

I’m a photographer and I've lived 
in New Jersey most of my life. 

It’s been a good place to live except 


for one thing. 

Sometimes polluted air would come 
down from the big industrial plants 
and you'd think you were going to die. 

My blood would boil. But I'd ask 
myself, “What can one guy do about 
it?” 

One day I decided it was time to 
find out. I began building a camera to 
trap air polluters. 





In New Jersey you trap an air pol- 
luter by proving that he has released 
pollutants into the air for longer than 
three consecutive minutes. 

To do that I gave my camera two 
lenses that worked simultaneously. 
One to take a picture of the place. One 
to take a picture of the time, on a 
built-in clock. 


I used an Accutron tuning fork 
movement to impress the judge. 


I thought I'd better have the right 
time if I wanted my pictures to hold 


The watch that’s become 
a scientific instrument. 
Accutron’ by Bulova. 


up in court. So I used an Accutron 
clock. Like every Accutron watch, it 
had a tining fork movement that was 
guaranteed accurate to within a min- 
ute a month,’ 

I figured that had to impress even a 
judge. 

And it did 

For the past five years, my pictures 
have been accepted as legal evidence. 

Through rain, sleet, 112° in the 
shade, my camera has kept going to 
trap air polluters. (Or to defend non- 
air-polluters. ) 

And through all that, the built-in 
Accutron clock has kept accurate time. 
Never giving me a moment’s trouble. 

As a matter of fact, it’s on the job 
right now. 

But just where, I’m not at liberty 
to say. 
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as expected, the new corporation, to be 
known as “Railpax,” will begin oper- 
ations by May I as a semipublic but gov- 
ernment-controlled body. Railroads will 
have until then to sign contracts trans- 
ferring their passenger runs to the cor- 
poration. The railroads, however, will 
have to buy designated amounts of Rail- 
pax common stock, either with cash or 
by contributing equipment. The legis- 
lation authorizes not only a $40 million 
federal grant to assist Railpax to get 
started but also up to $100 million in 
Government loan guarantees to help the 
corporation buy rolling stock and im- 
prove roadbeds and up to $200 million 
in loan guarantees to enable private rail- 
roads to finance their required Railpax 
investment. 

As Time Correspondent Mark Sul- 
livan reported: “This is quasi nation- 
alization of the nation’s rail system. It 
will most likely lead to more Gov- 
ernment participation as time goes on. 
The U.S. until now has been the only in- 
dustrialized country in the world with 
a totally private rail system. The Penn 
Central debacle, if not turned around 
quickly, will hasten the day that this pri- 
vate system becomes another arm of 
the Government.” 

No Miracles. Undoubtedly, railroads 
will waste no time choosing to turn 
their unwanted intercity trains over to 
Railpax. By their own computations, 
U.S. lines are losing $200 million a 
year on passenger operations. In a di- 
rect form of pressure, the legislation 
would force any railroad that remains 
outside of Railpax to continue running 
all its present passenger trains for at 
least two years. 

Railpax seems likely to save some pas- 
senger trains from becoming extinct, 
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Willie Sutton, Bankers’ Friend 


lifetime of crime, Willie (“the Actor”) 
robbed banks of almost $2,000,000 and went through 


but it will hardly work miracles in re- 
storing long-haul service, which attracts 
mainly sightseers. Few passengers are 
still willing to spend three days trav- 
eling coast to coast, or two days from 
the Northeast to Texas. The legislation 
empowers Transportation Secretary 
John Volpe to decide what routes Rail- 
pax must serve at the outset. He will 
probably order continued service over 
heavily traveled corridors, particularly 
between Boston and Washington. Some 
long runs that draw varying amounts 
of patronage—for example, the North- 
east to Florida, Chicago to New Or- 
leans, and New York to Chicago 
—would presumably be continued. But 
a substantial number of the nation’s 
383 intercity trains are likely to die, 
including such little-used ones as 
the thrice-weekly Harrisburg-Buffalo 
run, or the Salt Lake City-Butte, 
Mont., runs. 

Hope of Profits. Theoretically, the 
new rail corporation is supposed to 
earn a profit, like Comsat, Private rail- 
roaders consider this idea ludicrous, 
and predict that Railpax will be forced 
to turn to Congress for more subsidy 
within a year or two. Even if their 
freight operations are included, the 
much-admired nationalized railroads of 
Western Europe and Japan run deeply 
in the red. Railpax backers count on 
managerial innovations to entice more 
riders aboard trains. The average pas- 
senger may find conditions much the 
same for a considerable time. Railpax 
will pay the private railroads to op- 
erate its trains; they will run over the 
same bumpy tracks and be manned 
by the same surly crews that have 
made train travel a trauma instead of 
a treat. 


Sutton 





COMMON MARKET 
Marriage of Money 


A pair of Europe's wealthiest banks 
decided last week that two can live richer 
than one. Adding a new dimension to the 
economic collaboration among Common 
Market countries, the Crédit Lyonnais, 
which is France’s second largest bank, 
and the Commerzbank, which is West 
Germany’s third largest, formed a part- 
nership. They stopped short of a merger, 
partly because Crédit Lyonnais is owned 
by the French government, but agreed to 
coordinate both their operations and 
lending round the world. There will be a 
virtually unified network of branches 
serving clients of both banks and a free 
exchange of information and managers. 
In addition, said a Crédit Lyonnais 
spokesman, as part of a big international 
expansion, the partners plan to establish 
a holding company and “other important 
creations, especially in New York.” 

The combine will have 3,000 offices, 
50,000 employees and deposits of $12.3 
billion, making it the world’s fifth-rank- 
ing bank establishment (after the Bank of 
America, First National City, Chase 
Manhattan and Britain’s Barclays Bank 
Ltd.). The agreement is the first of its 
kind in the Common Market, and mon- 
eymen regard it as an important trend 
setter. U.S. banks have won much busi- 
ness in the Market, and the entry of Brit- 
ain would open the Continent wider to 
the City of London’s powerful banks. 
Europeans see multinational combines as 
the logical way to compete. Leaders of 
Lyonnais and Commerzbank say that 
their association is open to other part- 
ners, and some bankers predict that 
Dutch, Belgian and Italian banks may 
join in. 








CAAT De egned by perion named on front 


more disguises than the Scarlet Pimpernel. During the 
course of one bank heist or another, Sutton, 69, who 
served 35 years in prison before being paroled last Christ- 
mas Eve, popped up in a variety of roles that included a po- 
liceman, a window washer, a bank guard and a Western 
Union messenger. Last week the Actor was at it again 
—this time with star billing in a television commercial 
for Connecticut's New Britain Bank & Trust Co. 

The commercial promotes the bank's new Master 
Charge credit cards, the first in the state to carry the hold- 
er’s identifying photograph. “They call it the Face Card,” 
says Sutton, peering out from the screen and holding a 
card with his photo on it. “Now when I say I'm Willie Sut- 
ton, people believe me.” An announcer winds up the com- 
mercial: “Tell them Willie Sutton sent you.” 

The commercial is a product of necessity. In pro- 
moting its credit cards, the small New Britain bank, 
which has assets of $65 million, is competing against gi- 
ants. “We had an advertising budget of only $30,000," ex- 
plains Craig Kelly, the bank’s 24-year-old marketing 
director. “Our problem, obviously, was to get maximum ex- 
posure for a minimum of money.” The notion of grab- 
bing attention by using a celebrated bank robber came 
from Louis van Leeuwen, president of a New Haven agen- 
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cy, Van Leeuwen Advertising. “The bank people nearly 
collapsed when I suggested it,” he says. “Then they said yes 
—just like that.” 


near where Sutton is living while he finishes writing 
his memoirs. “He’s a very charming, amusing and in- 
teresting man,” remarked 
“It’s an unusual relationship, all right, but it’s a very pleas- 
ant way to make money.” Willie wrapped up his role 
in front of the cameras in half a day and earned 
$1,500 for it. That is a lot easier than serving 17 years 
for robbing a bank of $63,000. 
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The commercial was shot two weeks ago in Miami, 
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The harder he bit you, the more you 
may need our new Tax Guide. 


It has dozens of suggestions on 
how you can,try to make the most 
of your stock market losses (or 
gains, if you have any). 

Including a special section for 
investors who have made or lost 
alot. 

We're offering our Tax Guide 
now because you may have to do 
certain things this year to reduce 
the taxes you'll pay on April 15. 

For example, the new tax law 
says that by taking your losses 
while they’re short term, rather 
than long term, you can cut your 


tax liability. Or increase your tax 
refund. So we think there’s going 
to be a trend to selling certain 
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stocks this year to establish 
short-term losses. 

Which brings up our other tax 
aid, Tax Exchanges. This is a list 
of more than 100 pairs of stocks. 
Each pair has a stock we think 
you might want to sell and astock 
we think you should exchange it 
for. Innearly all cases, bothstocks 
are in the same industry. The 
idea is to help you decide how to 
take a tax loss and still keep your 
interest in an industry you like. 

Both booklets are free. The 
year has been costly enough. 


Merrill Lynch: We look for the trends. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. For nearest office call toll-free 800-243-6000. In Connecticut call 800.942.0655. 





A New Rival to the Dollar? 


AUSING recently to change some 

currency at Paris’ Orly Airport, a 
traveling Texan flourished a $10 bill 
and exclaimed: “This is real money.” 
For decades the Texan's braggadocio 
has been largely justified. The dollar is 
the only big-power currency that has es- 
caped devaluation since World War II. 
[he non-Communist world runs not on 
a gold standard but a dollar standard. 
Other countries value their own money 
in terms of dollars, keep much of their 
reserves in dollars, and often settle in- 
ternational accounts in dollars. Con- 
fidence in U.S. money allows American 
traders and travelers to spend freely all 
over the globe, It also gives the Fed- 
eral Government a unique freedom of 
action in economics and world politics: 
Washington has been able to spend lux- 
urianty for military aid and foreign 
aid because foreigners absorbed all the 
dollars that flowed abroad. 

The era of dollar supremacy may 
well be coming to an end. Behind closed 
doors, financiers are trying to figure 
out ways to reduce the power of the dol- 
lar. At last month’s International Mon- 
etary Fund meeting, French Finance 
Minister Valéry Giscard d’Estaing caus- 
tically compared the world’s reliance 
on the inflation-eroded dollar to the act 
of setting a watch “by a clock that is 
out of order.” Last week a committee 
headed by Luxembourg’s Prime Min- 
ister, Pierre Werner, handed in a report 
suggesting how the Common Market 
countries can create a new “Eurocur- 
«rency” that would acquire some of the 
privileges and powers of the dollar. 

Hollow Pledge. Yale’s Robert Triffin, 
a leading monetary expert and a mem- 
ber of Time's board of economists, says 
that the Europeans have decided to chal- 
lenge the dollar's dominance because 
“the present system makes them dollar 
satellites.”” Under IMF rules, foreign cen- 
tral banks have no practical alternative 
but to support the value of the dollar 
by absorbing any surplus dollars that 
are offered in their own market places. 

If the Bank of France, for example, 
failed to do this, the resulting glut of dol- 
lars in the hands of French bankers 
and businessmen would cause the value 
of the dollar to fall in France and the 
value of French francs to soar. The 
franc would rise not only in comparison 
with the value of the dollar, but also in 
comparison with the currencies of all 
other countries. This would raise the ex- 


port price of Citroéns, Camembert 
and other French products, hurting 
sales abroad. At the same time, the 


price of foreign goods sold in France 
would fall and imports would expand. 
To avoid all that, the Bank of France 
buys up surplus dollars. But in order 
to make those purchases it must in- 
crease the supply of French francs in 
circulation. Thus, France and other for- 
eign governments correctly complain 
that they are forced to adopt inflationary 
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policies to cope with the dollar flow. 
That flow has been large and steadily 
growing. Partly to finance enormous 
American investment in overseas indus- 
try, the U.S. export of capital has risen 
from about $9 billion a year in the early 
1960s to almost $12 billion now. The 
U.S. pledges to exchange these dollars 
WALTER DARAN 
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FRANCE’S GISCARD D’ESTAING 
Monetary sovereignty by easy stages. 


for gold any time that foreign govern- 
ments wish to swap. Today the pledge is 
hollow because the U.S. gold stock is 
down to $11.8 billion, while foreign cen- 
tral banks hold $15.3 billion in U.S. 
money. If the nation were confronted by 
a big demand for conversions to gold, 
says Triffin, “everybody knows that we 


oe 


would suspend the rules of the game.” 

European moneymen can stem the 
dollar flood, but only if they work to- 
gether. The most immediate prospect is 
that Continental countries will jointly re- 
value their currencies upward. Triffin ex- 
pects such a move within six months 
to two years. He predicts that the Swiss, 
Belgians and Dutch will mark up their 
currencies by 4% to 5%, with smaller in- 
creases by the West Germans, French 
and Italians, and perhaps by the Aus- 
trians. The Japanese will also be under 
strong pressure to revalue the yen. 

Technically, revaluations would leave 
the dollar's value where it has been since 
1934: at $35 per ounce of gold. Never- 
theless, the change would amount to a 
backdoor devaluation of the dollar, mak- 
ing it less valuable for the purchase of 
foreign goods and forcing U.S. tourists 
and businessmen to spend more for the 
same amount of foreign travel or invest- 
ment. Still, many an American manufac- 
turer would welcome revaluations be- 
cause they would raise the price of im- 
ports into the U.S. and help American 
firms fight foreign competition in domes- 
tic markets. Conversely. revaluations 
should lower the price of U.S. products 
sold abroad, stimulate American exports 
and help to reduce the nation’s chronic 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

Common Currency. If the Common 
Market countries want to go further 
and create a Eurocurrency to rival the 
dollar, they will gradually have to give 
up much of their individual autonomy. 
For example, they would have to har- 
monize their policies that affect both in- 
flation and economic growth rates. Ul- 
timately, they would have to adopt a 
common tax system and jointly set na- 
tional budgets. Having done all that, 
the Common Market could expand its 
present customs union into a full eco- 
nomic and monetary confederation. 
Thereafter, member countries would no 
longer be able to finance government 
deficits (except with the consent of the 
confederation) in the old, easy way by 
expanding their money supply. Instead, 
deficits would have to be met by high- 
er taxes or government borrowing from 
individuals. 

The process would require ten years 
at best. The Werner report envisages pro- 
ceeding by stages, beginning with an ef- 
fort to narrow the allowable fluctuations 
in exchange rates of Common Market 
currencies from the present 14% to 
1.2%. Nationalistic jealousies, or even 
a surge of inflation, could stall the ef- 
fort. In their negotiations to enter the 
Common Market, however, Britain, Nor- 
way, Denmark and Ireland have ac- 
cepted the concept of economic and 
monetary union. Europeans are increas- 
ingly convinced, says Triffin, that this 
may be the only way for them “to re- 
gain monetary sovereignty already lost 
to the U.S.” 

The non-Communist world may well 
evolve into two huge trading and cur- 
rency areas, one based on Eurocurrency 
and the other based on the dollar. Eu- 
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Is economy the only reason? 


The owning and operating economies 
of flameless electric heat have been 


proven in hundreds of thousands of com- 
mercial buildings and millions of homes. 


Electric heat offers the widest choice of 





systems while keeping maintenance costs 
to a minimum. But economy is only part 
of the story. 

Take efficiency, for instance. Flame 
fuels can’t hold a candle to flameless 
electric heat, which operates at nearly 
100% efficiency. 








So if you're on the threshold of a 
building or modernizing project, it'll pay 
you to get the facts about electric heat. 
Plan chead for continued economies, 
five, ten or twenty years from now. Con- 
sult your architect or engineer, and call 
your electric utility company. 


Live Better Electrically 


Edison Electric institute 750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 





ropean countries then would be able to 
refuse unwanted dollars without suf- 
fering painful consequences, because the 
resulting changes in exchange values 
would not disturb their trade with one 
another. 

The prospective dethronement of the 
dollar does not greatly disturb the Nix- 
on Administration. A European cur- 
rency would further Nixon's goal of 
persuading other countries to bear more 
responsibility for global stability, if only 
because the steps necessary to create 
that currency would greatly increase Eu- 
rope’s economic efficiency. Fundamen- 
tally, a smaller role for the dollar fits 
the realities of a world in which the 
U.S. is no longer as dominant as it 
once was. “I am convinced,” says Trif- 
fin, “that the Europeans mean business 
about creating a regional reserve cur- 
rency. This is the beginning of a real rev- 
olution in the international sta- 
tus of the dollar.” 


INVESTMENT 
The Rising Fourth Market 


The one-room office of Donald 
J. Tomaso Associates, in an ag- 
ing building on the fringe of Chi- 
cago’s La Salle Street financial 
district, has three battered desks, 
one typewriter and a jumble of 
card files. From that dingy set- 
ting, Donald Tomaso, 36, handles 
some of the biggest stock deals 
in the U.S. Often talking si- 
multaneously over two tele- 
phones—one connected to a 
buyer, the other to a seller—To- 
maso arranges direct trades be- 
tween large institutional inves- 
tors. He is one of the handful 
of entrepreneurs who run the 
“fourth market,” so named be- 
cause it bypasses the three 
more conventional methods of 
trading securities: the stock ex- 
changes, the over-the-counter 
market, and the market for list- 
ed stocks created by brokers who 
are not members of the exchanges. 

On the Cheap. The fourth market is 
still in its infancy. Its volume last year 
equaled an estimated 2% of the $60 bil- 
lion of trades by institutions on the 
New York Stock Exchange. But it is 
growing fast enough to worry brokers 
and exchange officials, who are losing 
business to this new form of competition. 
The fourth market offers two allures. 
First, all trades are secret: that enables 
would-be sellers to avoid a quick price 
drop that sometimes develops when word 
of a large offering percolates through 
the financial community. Second, in- 
stitutions avoid the large brokerage com- 
missions that the exchanges require. 
Most of Tomaso’s 78 customers—mu- 
tual funds, insurance companies, banks, 
university endowment funds—pay him 
only 25¢ per share traded, up to a max- 
imum of $10,000 a year. Thus, after a cli- 
ent has traded 40,000 shares, he gets a 
free ride. By comparison, one sale of 
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40,000 shares of a $50 stock on the 
Big Board costs $11,360. 

Tomaso, a former brokerage-house 
executive, started his business four 
years ago with only $15,000 capital, 
half of which he spent on traveling 
around the U.S. to sell his idea. “Peo- 
ple laughed at me,” he recalls. But 
after seven weeks of visiting and call- 
ing around to institutions, he arranged 
his first trade: 48,000 shares of Ze- 
nith Radio for $3,264,000. Now To- 
maso or his 24-year-old assistant phone 
all of the firm's clients each morning, 
asking what stocks they want to buy 
or sell. When he hits a set of match- 
ing intentions, Tomaso calls back and 
without revealing the identity of the 
seller to the buyer—tries to close a 
deal. The price is usually based on 
the most recent transaction on the ex- 
changes. Last year, says Tomaso, he han- 
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TRADER TOMASO AT WORK 
A challenge to the establishment. 


dled some $350 million worth of 
stock deals, enough to put his pretax 
earnings well into six figures. 

Naturally, such easy profit has at- 
tracted competitors. Among them are 
two former executives of the floundering 
brokerage house of Kleiner, Bell. The 
pair, Robert Brandt, 43, and Barry 
Zwick, 35, formed a fourth-market firm 
in Los Angeles in August. Operating in 
much the same way as Tomaso, they 
made four deals in their first month, 
enough to bring a small profit. “Ev- 
eryone thinks he is the only one trading 
in the fourth market,” says Brandt. 
“Soon people will find out everybody is 
doing it.” 

The most elaborate fourth-market en- 
terprise, Manhattan's Institutional Net- 
works Corp., or “Instinet,” enables cli- 
ents to trade stocks over a private net- 
work of teletype machines linked to a 
computer. A client can consult Instinet’s 
“offer file’ for any of 1,550 stocks by 





punching keys on his teletype, which 
prints out a list. If a buyer spots an 
offer he wants, he can instruct the com- 
puter to connect him with a potential 
seller to dicker over the terms. To pre- 
serve the coveted anonymity, both par- 
ties are identified only by coded num- 
bers. A deal is closed when a trader 
pushes the teletype’s “accept” button. In- 
stinet began operating last December, 
and this year its 25 subscribers (mostly 
banks) have made 500 trades involving 
1,600,000 shares of stock. The fees of- 
ten amount to only one-third of the com- 
missions on the Big Board. 

Questions of Secrecy. Despite its 
midget size, the fourth market challenges 
the established structure of the securities 
business and puts pressure on the ex- 
changes to reduce their minimum com- 
missions. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has nourished the fourth 
market by urging institutions to trade 
stocks at the lowest possible cost. But 
stock exchange officials complain that 
off-the-board trading in listed securities 
tends to weaken the exchanges’ auction 
market, on which all traders rely for 
prices. 

Unlike transactions elsewhere, stock 
deals made in the fourth market are 
not subject to scrutiny by either the ex- 
changes or the SEC. Says Donald Regan, 
president of Merrill Lynch: “I don’t 
think it’s fair to the small investor that in- 
stitutions can do some things in the 
stock market that he can’t do.” It cer- 
tainly does not seem fair that a listed 
stock can be actively traded without any- 
body knowing about it, except a few 
insiders, 

These real or potential dangers might 
seem to call for new SEC regulations. 
Yet the fourth market is only a small 
part of a complex question: What chang- 
es should be made in the markets to 
cope with the great rise in institutional 
trading? By year’s end the SEC is due 
to publish a long awaited report on 
this touchy subject. If direct trading in 
stocks is to be put under controls, it 
makes sense to adopt them only as 
part of a large overhaul of SEC rules. 


AUTOS 


American’s Moment of Truth 
After a recent assessment of the na- 
tion’s social unrest, American Motors of- 
ficials decided that it was no time to be 
selling a car called Rebel, as it had 
been doing. The company’s marketing 
men conducted many expensive con- 
sumer-research polls and found a new 
name for A.M.C.’s intermediate model: 
Matador, which the studies found meant 
virility and excitement to consumers. 
Last week A.M.C. introduced its Mat- 
ador in Puerto Rico—and ran right 
into language trouble. Matador, it turns 
out, is the Spanish word for killer, hard- 
ly a good selling point. In an editorial, 
the daily San Juan Srar tsk-tsked: “We 
suggest that the name is an unfortunate 
choice” for Puerto Rico, which has “an 
unusually high traffic fatality rate.” 
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Pre-teenagers jockey their prams for position in a Lauderdale Yacht Club racing regatta. 


The youngest bloomin’ sailors in the world 
set sail in Fort Lauderdale, the capital of boating 


At the time most kids take up cycling, 
Fort Lauderdale youngsters are sail- 
ing prams or zooming outboards over 
its myriad waterways. Such are the 
nautical pleasures in this boating 
capital that scarcely an age escapes 
their appeal. 

A multi-million-dollar collection 
of sleek yachts harbored in glamorous 
marinas is a sight to start mental 
propellers churning. When the urge 
to go boating arises, give in to it inex- 
pensively. Just board a scenic-cruise 


launch for a sail through palm-fes- 
tooned lagoons. The price is nominal. 
The beauties you see are extravagant. 

More than 165 miles of waterways 
vein the city and carry you past hand- 
some island estates bursting with 
tropical foliage. Or rent a small power 
boat to go exploring. 

Skim through Port Everglades to 
see stately ocean liners at dockside. 

Slip out the inlet for snapper fish- 
ing, scuba diving or snorkeling over 
the bizarre coral reefs. 


There’s fun for young and old salts 
alike, which points up a happy thought. 
Putting youngsters on the water is 
one way to keep them off the streets. 
So plan your visit when Junior can 
be with you. The coming Christmas 
holidays, for example. 


FORT LAUDERDALE 
the Place to go in Florida 


For FREE color brochure and lodgings guide books, write City Information Department TM-3., 


P.O. Box 1181, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33302 
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e President R. Manning Brown, Jr. (left) and Chairman C. W.V. Meares 


A“million dollar” salute. 


New York Life joi ith the entire bi 
community in congri ng Dick Bowers on 
his election as President of the Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters 

It is an honor even to be a 
organizauion of top Iife Insurance sal 
throughout the world 

Dick’s rise to the presidency 

f 


of his distingt 





ness 








member of 





is the high poin 





ushed career 
\ University of lowa graduate, Dick joined 
New York Life in 1952 
He has earned the insurance industry's highe 
professional designation, Chartered Life Underwriter 
He is a past president of New York Life's Top 
Club and of its Agents Advisory Council 
Aside from life insurance, Dick's zeal for service 
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carries Over into many community related activities 

\ long time resident of Keokuk, Iowa, he has 
served as a Director of the YM-YWCA and the 
Chamber of Commerce; a member of the Board of 
Iducation; University of lowa Alumni Association 
past president of the local Community Chest and 
United Fund, and a Vestryman of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church 

\mong his peers, Dick enjoys the highest 
respect for his ability to help solve financial planning 
proble ms for both corporations 
through the astute use of life inst 

He is a specialist in all aspects of business 













nce 


insurance, insured employee benefit plans, and 
life insurance for estate planning 
It is men like Dick Bowers who give us 


every right to say: 








The New York Life Agent 
in your community 
is a good man to know 


New York Life Insurance Company 

51 Madison Avenue, New Y N.Y. 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insur 
Annuities, Pension Plans 

125 years of service 
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TEAM PLAYER 





MONY Man Mendle E. Adams 
Marion, Indiana 


On his own he ranks with the best in 
bringing his clients top insurance service. 
But it’s his ability as a team player that 
marks him a real professional. He knows 
how to team with a lawyer and an ac- 
countant to make sure a man’s whole 
estate is in order. And he keeps strength- 
ening his own team—the MONY team—by 
bringing bright young people to the com- 
pany. A fine man to have on your side in 
a business that de- 

pends on continuing MONY 
good service. /UTUAL OF NEW YORK 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York 


THE NEW MYSTIQUE 
OF MADEIRA GOLD 


A fascinating tobacco. Smoothness that turns 
on your taste. Aroma that turns on hers. 





are Now ONSale at 


your local book and 
department stores 


$B Beads 
Little, Brown and Company 
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McGRATH OGLING IN “DOWN THE ROAD” 
Another victim of the rainbow. 


Sound Sleeper 


Like Easy Rider and Five Easy Pieces 
before it, Goin’ Down the Road is one 
of the new “road” films in which a 
stretch of asphalt provides the meta- 
phoric core. Pete (Doug McGrath) and 
his pal Joey (Paul Bradley) are two wist- 
ful roustabouts from the Canadian Mar- 
itime Provinces. With 30 bucks and an 
abused Chevrolet labeled “My Nova 
Scotia Home,” they pick up and head 
for Toronto 

It is only a question of time before 
the yokels discover the rottenness of 
the Big Apple. Unskilled and inartic- 
ulate, they dream of opportunity, but 
the only jobs they can pick up are load- 
ing crates for $80 a week. The only 
girls they can pick up are either im- 
becilic or overeager—so much so that 
Joey gets one pregnant and marries het 
in a seizure of romantic guilt. The jobs 
evaporate; to survive, the trio becomes 
a menage a trois. The bad luck persists 
with the tenacity of winter. In lunatic 
desperation, the men commit a_ petty 
crime that escalates into violence. The 
only way out is the way west, and once 
again the Nova Scotia Home consumes 
the miles 

In spirit. Goin’ Down the Road is clos- 
er to the intimacies of Marty than to 
the paranoid swagger of Easy Rider. It 
is weakest when its score laments “just 
another victim of the rainbow.” It is per- 
suasive and forceful when it studies the 
social pathology of urban outpatients, 
men who chivy and moon, boasting of 
the rural splendors that they once fled, 
dreaming of the Big Strike, and buying 
color television sets on time. 

Canadian Director Donald Shebib, 
who made the film on the minute bud- 
get of $82,000, has a sense of place 
that is as certain as his sense of mood 
and character. The metallic touch of 
downtown and the dolor of the prov- 
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inces are both conveyed with an em- 
pathy that requires no comment. If there 
are fewer dramatic crescendos, there are 
even fewer false notes. If there are cru- 
dities of editing, there is a delicate pal- 
ette of local color. Like the scene from 
a window, the view is curtailed and cor- 
nered, but within the frame it is un 
blinking and whole 

Canadian film has become a con- 
noisseur’s delight. But like its best 
actresses—Genevieve Bujold, Joanna 
Shimkus, Margot Kidder—it can no 
longer be contained at the border. If 
Shebib can make a polished sleeper for 
less than one-twentieth the cost of, say, 
Getting Straight, what could he do with 


$2,000,000? If there is any justice in the Only 1 Am rican 


film world (or any astute Hollywood 


money), the answer to that question in 40 know: 

should be forthcoming soon iaetice of Cutty. 

= Stefan Kanter Yet Cutty Sark is Or. 

Soap-Opera Oedipus America’s No.1 Scotch. >. 
At one time or another, nearly C tty people know. 


every college sophomore has clapped 
his roommate on the shoulder and 
said: “C’mon, Oedipus, she’s old enough 
to be your mother.” Or greeted a sleepy- 
eyed coed at a 9 a.m. classics lecture 
with a cheery “Morning doesn't be 
come you, Electra.’ Jejune jests, to be 
sure, but they reflect post-Freudian 
man’s easy familiarity with once in- 
tricate Sophoclean themes. If familiarity 
does not always breed contempt, it 
often produces apathy 

That is precisely the reaction pro 
voked by | Never Sang for My Fa- 
ther, Author Robert Anderson's self- 
indulgent adaptation of his self-indul- 
gent Broadway play. Director Gilbert 
Cates moves Anderson's characters with 
soap-opera mawkishness through father 
son conflicts that are no less tiresome 
for their undeniable reality. Tom Gar 
rison (Melvyn Douglas) is a Westchester 
County octogenarian Babbitt who ful 
minates against “some damned savage 
who will walk off with the lug at 
Kennedy Airport and complains to a fel- 
low Rotarian about “some bozo who 





has been crowding into our pew at 
church.” As a child he worshiped his 
mother and despised his father; nat 
urally his middle-aged son (Gene Hack- 
man) feels the same way. The two clash 





openly—and obviously—when Gene's 
garden-club-variety mother dies. Sen- 
sitive son mourns while boorish father 
frets over casket prices and answers sym- 
pathy notes with the oft-told tale of his 
fiscal success in the brass business. Soon 
the daughter (Estelle Parsons), banished 
to Chicago for marrying a Jew, arrives 
for the funeral and winds up giving 





Gene a lecture on castrating fathers 
After much simplistic agonizing, Gene 
finally delivers the ritual I-wanted-to- 


love-you valedictory and breaks out of 
the old man’s brass grip 

Nothing could have saved Anderson's 
platitudinous script, but Douglas makes 
an admirable try. He manages to trans 
form a wholly unsympathetic curmud- — gs ak 
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A limited edition of this commemorative 


White Dot Pen available at selected stores. 


14K gold or silver filigree. From $180.00 


NOSTALGIA/ 1924 
no) | ol 
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W. A, SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
A [exiron] COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA 52627 


uine sympathy. Without his seasoned 
wizardry, Father would be nothing 
more than matinee melodrama present- 
d by your favorite bio-nondegradable 
detergent 

= Mark Goodman 


Hawg-Tied and Saddle Sore 


Chet: Mary and I are gonna 
married 

Monte: How’s that gonna work out, 
you bein’ a cowboy? 

Chet: 'm gonna be a hardware man. 

Vonte: You gonna live in town? 

Chet: Nobody gets to be a cowboy 
forever 

Dang right, pardner, Not even the re- 
doubtable Lee Marvin, sadly cast in the 
title role of Monte Walsh. He and Chet 
(Jack Palance) amble vaguely across 
Southwestern cattle country, swapping 
vind-rolled cigarettes and saddle-sore 
lines that would make a dogie bleat in an- 
guish. Screenwriters Lukas Heller and 
David Goodman apparently drew their 
ideas from The Misfits and The Wild 
Bunch and hawg-tied them with early 
Zane Grey dialogue. The resulting wran- 

a tale of aging cowpokes in 

hanging West that ain’t worth the price 
of a good branding iron 

In classic westerns, the Bad Guys 
were easily recognizable by their black 
hats. He they are unseen Eastern ac- 
countants, identified as bad because they 
call money “capital The banks have 
taken over one of the last of the big 
spreads, and Monte and Chet hire on 
for want of more respectable work. Chet 

sntually gives it all up to wed the d 
ware-store widow, but Monte won't re- 
linquish his ways even for the golden 
hearted, dross-tongued whore (Jeanne 
Moreau) he loves. By the time the film 
ends, Just about everyone has been killed 
off except Marvin and Director Wil 
liam Fraker, who might well have been 


the first t 


Ni f) 
MOREAU & MARVIN IN “WALS 
Dogies would bleat in anguish. 





Hlaiskeeaisalen chee nl caient 


Every year thousands of conventions 
wind up as expensive stag parties. 

Speakers compete with the plop and 
3 af] aV-t-tel-lal ate] late Me) M- lel t-Tel[e| 
tablets, and sales charts and films 
are looked at but not seen through 
blurry eyes. 

And when it’s all over, the delegates 
will look back and say, ‘Boy, did we 
hit that town” and ‘‘old Fred from L.A. 
cr Melal-Mal-li Mela: Melels) ¢:1 aaa 

It’s very easy to be persuaded by big 
cities to hold your convention where 
there are lots of clubs, bars and night 
life. 

We suggest that’s wrong. 

To have a successful meeting, 
entertainment should be as carefully 
planned as the convention. 

And that's exactly what we, 
the Commodore Perry, do. 

The Commodore Perry is in downtown 
Toledo. Our convention facilities can 
handle 10 to 1,000 people. 

We have 16 meeting rooms and 
2 ballrooms and an inexhaustible supply 
of audio-visual equipment. 

And in the delegates’ leisure time, 
Mar U-Byoll-lalelloMitialliate Mel celt ale (m 
golf courses, theatres (live and movie), 
the opera, a fine museum of art, 
professional and collegiate sports, 
feTolole Movel-tanle)eleliie-lame-ie-1tle-1a) Me lale! 
night clubs (for the last night). 

Planning the use of these facilities 
will make all the difference between 
a Stag party and a business convention. 


~ 


Commodore Perry Motor Inn 


Toledo, Ohio 43604 
Telephone: 419-244-2841 
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That Consuming Hunger 


THE EDIBLE WOMAN by Margaret At- 
wood. 281 pages. Aflantic-Little, Brown. 
$5.95 

PROCEDURES FOR UNDERGROUND by 
Margaret Atwood. 79 pages. Allantic-Lit- 
tle, Brown. $4.75. 


“Sensibility” is the word of faint 
praise that customarily damns women 
novelists. Yes, they do manage their lit- 
tle nuances so well—those pale violet in- 
sights into rather unimportant feelings. 
Nice sense of humor, too—this side of 
real bite, though. Still, no man can 
match them at describing parties—if 
that’s what one really wants in a story. 
Will women writers, in other words, 


DEREK BAYES 





MARGARET ATWOOD 
A bite from the new sensibility. 


ever live down one of the world’s most 
overanthologized short stories, Kather- 
ine Mansfield’s The Garden Party? Sen- 
sibility incarnate! 

In her remarkable first novel, the Ca- 
nadian poet Margaret Atwood, 30, might 
appear to be safely in the Mansfield tra- 
dition, role-playing at Woman Writer 
—"capital W, capital W" as Mary Mc- 
Carthy has bitterly remarked. On its 
deceptive surface, The Edible Woman 
can be mistaken for an airy little com- 
edy about a girl who works for a con- 
sumer-research company while resolving 
to marry a humorless young lawyer, too 
Mr. Right to be true. 

Quietly Awful. But reader, beware. 
Behind this quiet, well-taught Garden 
Party-girl behavior, Atwood conceals the 
kick of a perfume bottle converted into 
a Molotov cocktail. She is one of the 
new sisterhood—like Novelist Joan 
Didion and Poet Anne Sexton—who 
seem to have sprung full-grown from 
condemned-property dollhouses. Hyper- 
observant, dangerously polite waifs, they 
look at the world with large, bruised 
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eyes and gently whisper of loneliness, 
emptiness and casual cruelty. 

Novelist Atwood’s quietly awful vi- 
sion is summed up in a_ throwaway 
line. “Hunger is more basic than love,” 
she murmurs in a bizarre aside. “Flor- 
ence Nightingale was a cannibal.” Amid 
the situation-comedy ordinariness of her 
life, Marian, the title character of The 
Edible Woman, suddenly finds herself 
in a very unfunny predicament. People 
are trying to eat her up. Her employers 
feed upon her energy, her fiancé feeds 
upon her sexuality. 

Sickened at discovering that all life 
is a form of cannibalism, Marian gives 
up eating meat—and finally gives up eat- 
ing altogether. Even cake comes to feel 
“cellular against her tongue, like the 
bursting of thousands of tiny lungs.” 

At this point, The Edible Woman as- 
sumes the force of a banal dream 
that has turned, without the dreamer’s 
quite noticing, into a nightmare. The 
metaphor of cannibalism takes over 
until all the characters appear as pred- 
ators. The only hope allowed Marian 
at the end: if she becomes a_ con- 
sumer again herself, life may appear 
“normal” to her once more. 

Glacier's Edge. Nothing so simple 
will make life appear normal to her au- 
thor. In her fourth published volume 
of poems, Procedures for Underground, 
Atwood compresses to an even more tac- 
tile intensity the panic that beats through 
her novel, Others may see evolution as 
a reasonably deserved survival of the fit- 
test. Her gift, and her curse, is to see 
the universe as one living creature that 
survives only by devouring parts of it- 
self. Even the cord of an electric type- 
writer can seem organic—a “hungry 
plug drinking a sinister transfusion.” 

Primeval isolation, a selfhood that is 
a mystery most of all to oneself, an an- 
imal sense of mortality—these are the 
terrors Miss Atwood has to offer. Tech- 
nology, social sophistication, are trans- 
parent pretenses behind which man is 
naked, with drooling fang and club at 
the ready. Dealing in the artifices of well- 
made verse and well-made novel, she 
convincingly suggests that the overcivi- 
lized and the barbarous are one. Yet 
the Atwood message is beyond formu- 
lated pessimism; it has the rhythmic cy- 
cling of hope and despair natural to 
life itself. A lyricism as honest as a 
blade of grass in a boulder’s crack keeps 
thrusting through. And so marriage, un- 
der the toughest scrutiny by Atwood 
the novelist, eventually is seen by At- 
wood the poet as “the edge of the re- 
ceding glacier” where we crouch— 


where painfully and with wonder 
at having survived even 
this far 
we are learning to make fire. 
Which may be just about as far as the 
new sensibility can go. 
® Melvin Maddocks 
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Hating the Hate Machine 


DANCE THE EAGLE TO SLEEP by Marge 
Piercy. 232 pages. Doubleday. $5.95 


Marge Piercy looks young and round 
and pretty and has a head full of flying 
bricks, and anyone who wants to learn 
what the revolution against the fat so- 
ciety is all about should read her nov- 
els. Those not beguiled by the revo- 
lution should read her novels anyway. 

In Dance the Eagle to Sleep, her sec- 
ond novel, she follows the stress lines of 
U.S. society a few years into a bleak fu- 
ture. A very few years, because in the 
book’s untroubled beginning it is not 
clear that anything has changed. The au- 
thor introduces Shawn, an 18-year-old 
prep school senior who is a hugely suc- 
cessful rock singer: “In classes just 
enough juice flowed to light a few cir- 


RODERT M. SHAPIRO 





MARGE PIERCY 
A head full of flying bricks. 


cuits; but when he was working with the 
group every switch turned on.” Lucky 
Shawn. Recording profits turn into trust 
funds as he rides easy with the groupies 
and crows his amplified cock-a-doodle: 


Well, girl, you put me down 

Cause you don't know who | am. 

Behind these glasses and this nose 

Look out! Stand back! Hold on! It's 
CAPTAIN WHAM! 

I'm the shocking electric man, 

Just let me at your socket. 

Baby. 1 got the juice to turn you on. 


Bucking the System. The author has 
more on her mind, however, than jolly- 
ing readers with not-so-mock rock lyrics. 
A reference is made to a time when “the 
Army shelled Bedford-Stuyvesant 
when the president has announced his 
policy of ‘limited disciplinary retaliation’ 
for uprisings.” Shawn glooms about “the 
Nineteenth Year of Service” that hangs 
over his future. This scheme means 18 
months in uniform for every 19-year-old, 
male and female. The Nineteenth Year 
was sold to the public as a liberal mea- 
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“Five hogsheads of ale, eight beeves on the hoof, 
and fourteen pounds sterling...’ 


Time was when afellow felt lucky if 


a lifetime of loyal ser ‘ 
ciated and rewarded. (And if it wasn't 
appreciated, he’d better not ask for 
the reward.) 

But these days the shoe is on the 
other foot. Most people have come to 


ce was appre- 


expect their employers to offer them 
not only pensions, but other group 


programs as well. And most employ- 


ers—big or small—provide them in 
order to attract and to keep good 
people. 

All of which can amount to a royal 


headache for both employer and em- 
ployee. 

Which is where we come in. 

With a remedy for nearly any head- 
ache an employee benefit program 
can give you. Whether your outfit is 
small, medium, or king-size. 


nce Company. We think you have enough to worry about. 


urance Planning 








sure, because young pacifists were giv- 
en a chance to serve in the pollution- 
control corps instead of the Army. 


But its real purpose is to choke off 

at you S Ou TOW the youth revolution, and for two 
years it has done so. 

When Shawn turns 19, he is attached 

? to the Youth Services Bureau. He plays 

a out Movin concerts, persuading other captive kids 

to groove on the state. Full of self-con- 

tempt, he deserts and is caught, then 


= stockaded. He is now radicalized. 
WOU l a OO The revolution is re-forming, despite 
e the Nineteenth Year. Other combatants 
are introduced. Corey dreams of strid- 
ing into school “cool and easy some 
morning with the rifle on his back like 
a guerrilla fighter. Line up the faculty. 
Torture the principal to learn where 
they keep the anxiety gases and the 
chemicals they put in the soup to make 
the kids stupid and passive.” Corey sells 
pot, “for the money and the style and 
to buck the system.” He is part Indian. 
He seizes his high school, holds it for 
four days, then escapes and forms a 
tribe of revolutionists who think of them- 
selves as Indians. Their purpose is to re- 
capture their country 
One of his recruits is Billy, a bril- 
liant student who once volunteered to 
tutor a slow-reading black pupil named 
Joe. Gradually he comes to realize that 
he is merely coaching Joe up to the 
level where the Army can use him. 
Billy, who will be used himself—he 
will serve the state as a scientist if he 
stays straight—joins the Indians instead 
So does Joanna, a skinny 17-year- 
old running away from what she calls 
the “hate machine’—middle-class so- 
ciety—in hopes of finding a place “where 
people were gentle to each other, didn’t 
bug each other, shared what they had, 
shared their food and their bodies and 
their music and their space and their 
A kicks. She would not grab at anybody 
So Bett Mal » t t or let anybody fix hooks into her. Wom- 
e C one WTO ce ] 2 en mostly wanted to take some man, 
turn him into a house and go sit in it.” 
No Adults. The author, who promises 
to become the Kate Millett of fiction, at 





America s Family Moving Specialist puts tacks the hate machine by mirroring it 
it all in one handy volume. The most com- in the disgust of the young. Adults are 
plete moving guide ever written. She tells simply not considered. Parents are writ- 
‘ ‘ . ten off with a few contemptuous words 
you how to start planning six weeks in “His father was a pale gray drag . . . 
advance. Suggests a checklist of people to He watched television as s ewes roe 
notify and provides the change-of-address Ser esetienlinradl acelin her char 
cards you'll need. For “do-it-yourself-ers” acters in motion, there is absolutely no 
she has packing tips and includes a supply wavering in Marge Piercy’s control. The 
f ne le t | Th , t ; portraits of the four revolutionists show 
oO carton abe S. eres even a WoO-page the anatomy of their disaflection be- 
floor-planning chart that makes furniture yond the need for any further words. 
~ Whatever the reader's political persua- 

i —_— 
placement ms Sha a To get a free CORY. sions, the novel’s protagonists will stay 
without obligation—send your request to for a long while in his mind. Dance 
Bette Malone, Dept. K, United Van Lines, oe co Sleep rary 5 ei fam- 
j 7 Ae ily resemblance, in kind and quality, to 
Fenton, Missouri 63026. William Golding’s Lord of the Flies 


and to Anthony Burgess’ The Clockwork 


Another one-of-a-kind service from United Van Lines Orange. It would be no surprise to see 
it become, like these others, a totem 
and legend of the young. 

| ® John Skow 
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MURIEL SPARK 
Murderers do not grow on trees. 


A Whydunnif in 
Q-Sharp Major 


THE DRIVER'S SEAT by Muriel Spark. 
117 pages. Knopf. $4.95. 


Muriel Spark's tenth novel is a por- 
trait of insanity nearly as stark as mad- 
ness itself. The heroine is Lise, a 34- 
year-old spinster who has worked in 
the same office in a North European 
city for 16 years. Having bought her- 
self an ugly traveling outfit, she sets 
out for an unnamed southland ostensibly 
for a vacation, but really to find some- 
one willing to kill her; 

Like much of Spark's writing, The 
Driver's Seat has some of the elements 
of a thriller, but there is no real sus- 
pense. In fact, the book is like the pa- 
perback Lise carries around with her, 
which she describes as “a whydunnit in 
q-sharp major.” The reader knows that 
Lise is crazy from the moment she 
stalks out of a shop because the sales- 
girl has told her the preposterous gar- 
ment she wants is “stain-resistant.” The 
fact that she will be stabbed to death is 
announced portentously on page 25. 

Out of Hand. Part of the book's 
weird fascination lies in the problem of 
just how she will achieve her goal—af- 
ter all, even today, murderers do not 
grow on trees. There is also the re- 
lentless Spark humor. In the erratic 
course of her last day, Lise is befriend- 
ed by two other freaks who provide 
the author with a pretext to mock the lat- 
est fashions in absurdity. The prize ex- 
ample is a young man named Bill who 
prattles about Yin and Yang and fol- 
lows a lunatic regimen that calls for 
three urinations and one orgasm daily. 

Later, Lise meets an ancient Nova 
Scotian lady who is perhaps the ul- 
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timate exponent of Women's Lib. “The 
male sex is getting out of hand,” she 
says. “Perfume, jewellery, hair down to 
their shoulders, and I'm not talking about 
the ones who were born like that. If 
God had intended them to be as good 
as us he wouldn’t have made them dif- 
ferent from us to the naked eye. If we 
don’t look lively, they will be taking 
over the homes and the children.” 

The story is built with brisk prose. Lit- 
tle is told about Lise’s earlier life, but 
she hints at the source of her tragedy 
in the only moment when her resolve wa- 
vers: “I want to go back home and feel 
all that lonely grief again. I miss it so 
much already.” She recovers her im- 
balance quickly. She has been life’s vic- 
tim long enough. By deciding to die 
violently, she has achieved the illusion 
of control over her own fate. 

Textbook Psychosis, Muriel Spark has 
written another riveting small novel that 
displays her elliptical style and uncanny 
control of an abruptly shifting narrative. 
As always, too, she is something of a co- 
nundrum,. Critics have likened her to 
writers as varied as Isak Dinesen and Ev- 
elyn Waugh. Normally confident com- 
mentators grope helplessly to describe 
the seductions of her stories, citing her 
wit, her urbanity, her Roman Catholic 
convictions. 

It may be that this time Mrs. Spark 
herself has succumbed to the powers 
of her prose. Despite her sheer skill 
and concision—or perhaps because of 
them—the book is too schematic. It 
also seems a_ rather self-consciously 
“modern” novel. Though the author's de- 
scriptive grasp of madness is frightening, 
Lise appears to suffer from an almost 
textbook urban psychosis. She is set 
about with a clutter of literary devices: 
the contrast between the repressed North 
and the chaotic South, the carefully 
anonymous settings, the intrusive hints 
that Lise is either like a street whore 
or a bride on her way to a blood wed- 
ding. Lise has, in effect, created and peo- 
pled her own demonic world, but the 
author has externalized it for her rath- 
er too efficiently. 

® Martha Duffy 


On the Rack 


THE WHEEL OF LOVE AND OTHER STO- 
RIES by Joyce Carol Oates. 440 pages. 
Vanguard. $6.95. 


Oates people are among the most pain- 
ful characters in contemporary Amer- 
ican fiction. Some are dullards entranced 
by chilling fogs of unsorted emotions 
who stumble into disaster and violence. 
Some are lovers whose needs are more 
alive than their satisfactions. Precocious 
youths and intelligent adults are driven 
to madness and suicide by the cruel clar- 
ity of their perceptions. There are also 
the survivors who have learned to stay 
afloat by discarding their vitality. 

Often, Joyce Carol Oates’ creations 
suggest 19th century romantic novels: 
a Tolstoy heroine tuned to the break- 
ing point over the frets of love, a Dos- 


toevsky soul glutton, a Stendhal glory 
hound. The settings, however, are strict- 
ly 20th century American, illuminated 
by sheets of cold neon. Urban infes- 
tations where “taxes are rising and the 
tax base is falling.” suburbs that mi- 
raculously exist for hours without the 
visible presence of human life, tran- 
sitional neighborhoods where elderly 
holdouts keep their white elephants alive 
by secretly feeding them boarders. 

Without exception, the stories in this 
collection unspool into a world of lone- 
liness, yearning and blood, Auto crashes 
seem to be fatefully programmed into 
the character of the victims. A girl imag- 
ines the Southwest as an optical illusion 
of sunshine and sand divided by high- 
ways. The designs of small animals are 
mashed into the hot roadway, “run over 
again and again by big trucks and retired 
people seeing America.” 

A number of these stories are haunted 
by people who have difficulty feeling as 
real as the objects that surround them. 
They feel the emotion of emotion’s lack, 
a heaviness that Miss Oates conveys with 
the same compassionate talent that 
helped make her novel Them last year’s 
National Book Award winner. 

But she is at her best when indulg- 
ing an obsession with characters whose 
bodies are inhabited by insatiable de- 
mons. Nadia, of the title story, hungers 
to be more than herself. “If I have to 
be just one person,” she tells her hus- 
band, “I'll kill myself.” She does, and 
her husband is left to reflect on her 
not as a woman he loved without ten- 
derness but as a natural element that 
he needed for his own survival. And 
the reader is left to reflect too. About 
the emptiness and boredom that ad- 
dicts some people to the idea of lead- 
ing serial lives, about the consumer cul- 
ture that feeds the idea with fantasies, 
and about the society that provides the 
opportunities to realize those fantasies 
—for better or worse. 

= RZ. Sheppard 
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LERS COMPANY NYC. 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. 6 YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF 






» Some people squeeze all they can out of life. 
| Right down to the whisky they drink. It has to be V.O. 
i Very smooth. Very special. Very Canadian. 
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. . It works like a 
> 2 e »» - > y -a = 2 
The end of a Parliament works just like a cigarette holder 
cigarette holder. For several good reasons: 


—_. _ ( works 
It keeps the filter away from your lips. (We hee 
recessed it.) 


\RLIAMENT 
It helps you get a good clean taste. Just like a 
cigarette holder. 

It has a firm outer shell that surrounds and 
extends beyond the filter. Just like a cigarette holder. 

It’s nice to bite on. Just like a cigarette holder. 


All in all, it works the same as a big cigarette 
holder works. In its own little way. 


King-Size and New Charcoal 100's 





